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Here is a complete psychology for us to study, a book ever open, bat alas 1 bow 
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The most lamentable scepticism on earth, and incomparably the most 
common, is a scepticism as to the greatness, powers, and high destinies of 
hmnan nature. — Charming. 

What a piece of work is man I How noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculties I In form and moving, how express and admirable ! in action, how 
like an angel I in apprehension, how like a god I the beauty of the world ! 
the paragon of animals ! — Shakespeare, 

Enow'st thou the importance of a ftul immortal ? 

Behold this midnight glory : worlds on worlds I 

Amazing pomp ! Redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thousand add ; add twice ten thousand more ; 

Then weigh the whole : one soul outweighs them all ; 

And calls th' astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor. 

« * * * 

Oh what a patrimony this I A being 

Of such inherent strength and majesty. 

Not worlds possest can raise it ; worlds destroyed 

Can't injure ; which holds on its glorious course, 

When thine, Nature, ends. — Taimg, 



There is but one object greater than the soul, and that one is its Creator. 

8t. Augustine, 

And God said. Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 

Qen, i. 26. 

Thou, the Most High, 

hast made him a little lower than the angels. 

And hast orowned him with glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands ; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet. — Psalm viii. 5, 6. 



PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWBS AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET. 
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Many of the extracts copied into the following pages were 
long since taken without being designed for re-publication. 
To distinguish them by inverted commas is now impracti- 
cable. Part of what follows may therefore be considered a 
compilation. 

The reader need not be told that we have the micro- 
scope to see that which without it is invisible. The tele- 
scope enables us to penetrate into space. The electric 
telegraph conveys intelligence with a rapidity scarcely 
conceivable. Our ships go not only to every accessible 
part, but beyond even the habitable limits of the globe. 
The steam-engine and the printing-press achieve wonders 
unheard of until modem times. 

Notwithstanding these marvels a greater wonder remains 
to be noticed. The writer believes that amongst all the 
labours of the learned, there is not to be found any work 
that developes the laws which regulate the rise and succes- 
sion of thought ! As a comprehension of these laws is to 
every human being of unspeakable consequence ; whatever 
else was neglect^, their elucidation, one might have 
expected, would have excited always and everywhere the 
profoundest attention. What to every man is of so 

MUCH IMPORTANCE AS HIS INTERNAL STATE ? Were he ill 

at ease in his own bosom, though master of the world, it 
would be to him of little value. And conversely, the 
consummation of everything relating to it would not dis- 
turb him, were he in possession of the peace "which 
passeth all understanding." This peace mental philosophy 
assists us to attain. 

The aim of the writer is to develope the laws above 
mentioned, as fex as his abilities, and the limits he pre- 
scribes to himself allow (367). He presents the reader 
with such a work as he considers a drying father would 
desire to place in the hands of a beloved son. With the 
profoundest humility he hopes it will be attended by the 
Divine blessing. 
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AX 

INTBODUCTION 

TO 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHT, 



CHAPTER I. 
PERCEPTION. 

SECTION I. — PROEM. 



1. The Most High, being infinitely wise, and powerful, and 
benevolent, in callic^ the human race into existence, must have 
designed it for a happy one. Man is therefore so constituted that 
he can live only in society, — ^the great law of which is love ; as 
expressed in sacred writ, " Love is the fulfilling of the law," 
It can only be obeyed by all the members of society individually 
and collectively loving God with their whole powers ; and, as fiur 
as practicable, each member is bound to love every other as he 
loves himself {MaU. xxii. 37-39). Were this law duly obeyed, 
the whole race of man would make a continual progress in 
wisdom and virtue, and therefore happiness. The human mind 
is specially constituted by God for this high destiny. Any mental 
training that does not keep it constantly in view is unsound, as 
r^ards man's well-being both temporal and eternal. 

2. Every one is bom with an idiocrasy peculiar to himself or 
herself, impressed by the Most High, but influenced in a less or 
greater degree by the progenitors of the perscm {Jer, i. 5; 
Luke i. 1 5). His or her state is dependent : — 1. On thLs idiocrasy. 
2. On the extrinsic influences which act on him or her £nom 
birth. 3. On his or her own conduct, with reference to the first 
and second. 

3. Bossuet classifies mankind into the irnaginaJtive, the rBtmbhoe^ 
and the reasovdng. The three qualities are found in all persons in 
certain proportions, but seldom perhaps or never in equal vigour 
in the same individual. The conten^iaiive and activs powers are 

B 
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2 MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

also in every individual, but never in equal perfection in the same 
person. 

4. Prichard remarks that the peculiarities of an individual are 
usually transmitted to his immediate descendants; in some 
instances they reappear in a subsequent generation. A genius for 
poetry is as certainly dependent on original organization as is an 
ear for music. No general superiority of intellect will enable a 
man to turn with equal success to either. Men are known by 
their handwritings as well as by their £ices, the former are 
undoubtedly characteristic. Painters distinguish in the works of 
the great masters the peculiar style of each of them. As there 
are different temperaments of the body, each of which is disposed 
to its peculiar disease, our different intellectual organizations 
dispose us to different mental maladies. Some writers consider 
that peculiarities both of body and mind are to a certain extent 
hereditary. 

5. *' Gall was struck even when a boy with the diversities of 
disposition and of character amongst his brothers and sisters, and 
their companions. He remarked that each was distinguished by 
a peculiar turn of mind. One was noted for the beauty of his 
writing, another for his quickness at arithmetic, a third for his 
aptitude in learning languages, a fourth for remembering everything 
that he read in history. This diversity was apparent in all that 
they did. The slyle of composition of one was remarkable for its 
flowing and elegant periods, of another for its baldness and 
dryness, of a third for its condensation and vigour. Many dis- 
played talents for arts which had never been taught them ; they 
excelled perhaps in drawing or in the execution of works of 
mechanism. Some sought for amusement in noisy sports, others 
preferred cultivating their gardens, a few placed their chief delight 
in rambling through fields and forests, and in collecting flowers. 
One was of a social and affectionate disposition, another was 
selfish and reserved, a third was fickle and not to be depended 
upon.*' 

6. Hence to a certain extent it is that, *' one man possesses a 
rich and beautiful fancy which is at all times obedient to his will ; 
another possesses a quickness of recollection which enables him, 
at a moment's warning, to bring together all the results of his 
past experience and of his past reflections which can be of use for 
illustrating any proposed subject ; a tiiird can without effort direct 
his attention to the most abstract questions in f^ilosophy, can 
perceive at a glance the shortest and moat effectual process for 
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PERCEPTION. 3 

firriying at the truth; and can banish from his mind every 
extraneous idea .... a fourth unites all these powers in a capacity 
of perceiving truth with an almost intuitive rapidity, and in an 
eloquence which enables him to command at pleasure whatever 
his memory and his fancy can supply to illustrate and to adorn it." 

7. " The characters and dispositions of animals, as well as the 
features and expressions of their countenances, are ... . varied 
and .... diversified as those of men« And if we &i] to perceive 
the nicer shades of difference, it is ... . because we have not en- 
joyed sufficient opportunities for observati<» and experience. Who 
does not know tiiat every dog, horse, or ox ... . has an indivi- 
dual and appropriate character of his own ; and differs .... from 
other individuals of the same species ? The shepherd, it is well 
known, can tell every sheep in his flock by the expression of its 
fece." In the various breeds of dogs qualities originally implanted 
by education, and peculiar to each breed, descend from one gene- 
ration to another. This may be seen, for example, in the pointer 
or the hound. A thorough-bred shepherd's dog will naturally 
take to the peculiar qualities of its race, which almost assume 
the character of instinct. " The wide difference,** says Prichard, 
^ in habits and instincts which we perceive on comparing the do- 
mestic dog with the .... nearest approximation to the original 
type that can be discovered, .... can only have been the sum or 
result of a series of changes, carried on through many generations." 
"The offspring of domesticated animals," says T, A. Knight, 
** inherit in a very remarkable manner the acquired habits of their 
parents .... In the dog it exists to a wonderful extent." 

8. Were society constituted conformably with the Divine will, 
the peculiar talent of each member would operate for the common 
good. If we mistake not, there is for every human being a station 
designed by God. The greater the talent, the greater the. re- 
sponsibility. Unhappily these great truths are little regarded. 
But it cannot be questioned that even 

" Each moM, 
.... Each crawling msect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who fram'd 
This scale of beings." 

9. The idiocrasies of men, their capacity of association with 
each other, with the angels, and with God, are the grand distino- 
tions between them and the animal world: 

<* For since the chaina 
Of social life, to diff'rent labours mge 
The active pow'rs of man j with wise intent 

b2 
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4 MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its proyince in the common toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere, 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars, 
The golden zones of Heay'n. To some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things, 
Of time and space, and fiite's unbroken chain ; 
' And will's quick impulse : others bj the hand 
She led o'er yales and mountains, to explore 
What healing yirtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flowers ; or what the beams of mom 
Draw forth, distilling from the defied rind 
In balmy tears. But some to higher hopes 
■ - Were dest&i'd : some within a finer mould 
She wrought and tempered with a purer flame. 
To these ^e Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The transcript of Himself." 

10. **A^e cannot for a moment suppose that God will abolish 
this variety in the ^ture world . . • « To one person this, to 
another that field in the boundless kingdom of trul^ and of useful 
occupation, will be assigned for his cultivation, according to his 
peculiar powers, qualifications, and tastes • . . « Each individual 
will there develope more and more the germs implanted within 
hipci by the hand of the Creator:" and thus make continual pro* 

\ in wisdom, in love, and in felicity. 

11, ♦* The discovery of what is true, and the practice of that 
wWch is good, are the two most important objects of philosophy." 
— " The former part of life," says Bishop Butler, " is to be con- 
sidered as an important opportunity which nature puts into our 
hands ; and which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our 
bveing placed in a State of discipline throughout this life for another 
worl4, is a providential disposition of things exactly of the same 
kind,*' The itjiocrjwy of each individual is obviously designed 
with reference to his or her peculiar vocation both here and here- 
after. As in the bes^ state of society it would be necessary for 
each member to be Divinely taught, how much greater is the ne- 
cessity for the good man in the present state earnestly to seek 
assistance firom above. Every man should therefore ask himself 
-^Is the intellectual and moral discipline I am undergoing that 
which will best capacitate me for present and everlasting happi- 
ness? Assuredly there is no error more grave than to suppose 
the mansions of t})^ jb^ei^^ed are of easy attainment ! (See Jp* 
pendix^ Note A,) 
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PERCEPTION. 5. 

SECTION n. — ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS, 

12. Evert one must be sensible that ideas and trains of thought 
are continually passing through, his mind. All our. thoughts 
necessarily proceed from something extrinsic or intrinsic. From 
the first arises the perc^tion of ideas. In the second the action 
of the will produces their connexion, 

PERCEPTION. 

13. This arises from objects acting on the senses. 1. Sup- 
pose the reader to look at the stars, a sensation is received on 
his eye whereby the mind perceives the stars, 2. Suppose 
some one to be much displeased and vividly to intimate it by his 
countenance, this is anofiier mode by which we acquire ideas. 
3. Revelation informs us that the mind is acted on both by evil 
and by good spirits, good men are especially taught by the Holy 
Spirit. 4. If the reader be spoken to about the stars, an impres- 
sion is made through his ear by vocal sounds. 5. If he read 
about the stars, the impression is made through his eye by written 
or printed signs. The different modes of acquiring ideas from ex* 
trinsic action then are — 

1. Direct action on the senses 1 

2. The expression of the passions J 

3. Invisible influence 

4. Sounds received through the ear 

5. Signs received through the eye 

The 1, 2, and 3, may be called the direct ; the 4 and 6 the in- 
indirect modes. The information acquired by language is neces- 
sarily subject to its imperfections (128 to 132). 

14. In perception then the action or influence of the external 
object and the energy of the mind are necessary. Thus the mind 
becomes conscious of a thing, as when one feels hvangry^ sees a 
horse, or hears a voice. An idea is that which exists in the mind, 
as when one sees the horse, or thinks of it when out of sight 

CONNEXION. 

15. To prevent tautology we shall use the words connexion 
and association synonymously. A perception may give rise to 
two or more ideas. The mind by its own operation can dis- 
cover truths new to it. And when two or more ideas from 
either cause have been connected and sufficiently impressed, the 
will has the power of recalling or variously combining them. 
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6 MENTAL IHILOSOPHY. 

The memory is simply the receptacle of the aggregate of the" 
comiexions thus made and duly impressed. All is connexion. 

16. By reasoning and judgment we compare two or more 
ideas and determine wherein they agree or disagree, or in what 
way they are connected or related. By simple attention we 
exercise the powers both of perception suod association, compre- 
hending reasoning and judgment. 

17. The thought of the stars being present in the mind may 
cause such a train as follows to arise : — 

" The heavens declaim the glory of God ; 
Apd the firmament showeth His handy-work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech. 
And night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language, 
Where their voice is not heard." 

18. A thought or train may arise from a motion of one's own 
body. Suppose a child on retiring for the night to be in the 
habit of sajring his prayers, the action of kneeling may cause 
thoughts proper for prayer to arise, which might not happen to a 
child otherwise habituated. 

19. Akenside thus notices the connexion of ideas, — 

** Let the mind 
Recall one partner of the various league. 
Immediate, lo I the firm confederates rise, 
And each his former station straight resumes ; 
One movement governs the consenting throng. 
And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, 
Or all are saddened with the glooms of care.*' 

20. " It is evident," says Hume, " that there is a principle of 
connexion between different thoughts or ideas of the mind .... 

They introduce each other with a certain degree of method 

Even in our wildest and most wandering reveries, nay, in our very 
dreams .... there was still a connexion .... Were the loosest 
and freest conversation to be transcribed there would immediately 
be observed something which connected it in all its transitions." 

21. When we repeat a passage that we have committed to 
memory the preceding thought suggests the succeeding one and 
no other. Thus, in the Lord's prayer, "Our Father, Which art 
in heaven, hallowed be Thy name," &c. Any one may convince 
himself of the diflficulty of recalhng the passages in any other 
order by trying to repeat the prayer backwards. Leyden, who 
could remember an Act of Parliament, was unable to recall any 
particular part without repeating all that preceded. 
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PERCEPTION. 7 

22. In addition to the power of recalling anything from parti- 
cular words being connected in the memory, the will has also 
the power of recalling all the knowledge therein stored whenever 
it has occasion for any portion. If A direct his attention to 
twstfom, he may recall from his memory, through the instru- 
mentality of the word wisdom, the following passage :— 

« The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding." 

And if B has been well educated, and direct his attention to 
wisdom, though this passage may not be in his memory, he will 
not fail to recall therefrom the substance of it, this being the 
highest wisdom. 

23. Times, places, things, books, persons, &c, originate ideas 
and associations, and are all therefore the cause of their being 
recalled. A letter from a friend brings him to one's remembrance, 
and seeing him may recall the thought of his letter. A barrister 
that has studied a case, when called on to plead, readily states 
all that he considers will benefit his client, Aji extemporary 
preacher will deHver a sermon which occupies an hour. These 
are familiar instances of mental association. 

24. Connexions arising from the feelings are more powerftil 
than those otherwise acquired. The former cannot be described. 
Who will attempt to portray the love of a fond mother for a 
dutifril child? or the veneration the good man feels for his 
heavenly Father ? 



25. There is in every person a certain d^ree of natural and 
acquired energy which in all may be greatly augmented. Happy 
are those who possess it in the highest degree, if they employ it 
about proper objects with moderation, {PM. iv, 5.) This energy 
must in all oonJIinuciUy work for HI or for good. In each there is 
necessarily a power of determining the direction of such energy. 
To this we apply the term will. Excepting when the mind so 
sleeps as not to dream, the will always acts. In all persons it 
should be the ruling power. Two dominant powers cannot exist 
in one mind. In every man the right regulation of his will under 
Divine guidance is truly the one thing needful I 

26. Every thought or train must obviously be present to the 
mind from — 

1 . Extrinsic 9cd<m. 

2. Simple determination of the wiU. 
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8 MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 

3. Inflaence of the appetites, passions, or afifectioiis. 

4. Association from language* 

not altogether dependent on language. 

5. Invisible influence. 

27. As we can scarcely imagine but that the will must at all 
times be influenced by the 1, 3, 4, or 5 ; the insertion of the 2 is 
perhaps unnecessary. With regard to the 5, we apprehend the 
Holy Spirit acts on both the understanding and the heart. But 
hereon the language of the Psalmist is most fitting for every 
man — 

** Such knowledge is too wonderful for me." 

28. Having thus briefly considered oi perception^ association^ 
and the vM ; we can now direct our attention more at length to 
the first, and af^rwards to the second and third. 

29. The brain occupies the cavity of the skull. The spinal 
marrow is the continuation of the brain. It passes down the 
hollow of the back bone. From the brain and spinal marrow 
proceed nerves. Those fix)m the former are distributed to various 
parts of the head. Nerves fi*om the spinal marrow are distributed 
over the trunk and extremities. These nerves are also connected 
with the brain. It is the ultimate organ of sensation of which 
we have any knowledge. The muscles are the immediate organs 
of motion. The nerves are difllised over and within the muscles. 
The nose, the tongue, and palate, the palms of the hands, espe- 
cially towards the points of the fingers, the ears and the eyes, 
are more amply suppUed with nerves than other external parts of 
the body. The brain, the percipient &culty, nervous com- 
munication, and external organs, are therefore necessary to per- 
ception. 

30. When the organ of any sense is sound, and has an im- 
pression made upon it ever so strongly, if the nerve which 
connects that organ with the brain be severed, no sensation is pro- 
duced. Disorders in the brain deprive us to a less or greater 
extent of perception, though both an organ and its nerve remain 
sound. The brain will not bear with impunity either too little or 
too much exercise. " That inactivity of the brain impairs its 
healthy energy, and, as a necessary consequence, diminishes mental 
power, is amply proved.** " By disuse muscles become ema- 
ciated ajid weakened, blood-vessels and nerves obHterated, and 
bone itself soflened." Solitary confinement impairs and destroys 
mental vigour, and men-accustomed for years to a busy life, on 
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PERCEPTION. 9 

retiring from it without any pursuit become hypochondriacaL 
Among the deaf and the blind, weakness of mind is more pre> 
valent than with those in possession of all their senses. This, 
however, does not apply to all , so afflicted. 

31. The. intelligence of some races, the negro, for example, 
is not greatly beyond animal instinct. This, however, does not 
arise from the capacity for improvement bdng wanting, but be- 
cause through successive generations it has not been exercised. 
Prichard, referring to Sligo and northern Mayo, remarks, that 
" the consequences of two centuries of degradation and hardship 
exhibit themselves in the whole physical " and intellectual con- 
dition of the people. It is said to be " now clearly estabHshed, 
that idiots may be educated, .... and surpass in mental power 
the oonunon peasant of many European states." 

32. Some physiologists consider that the appetites have their 
seat in one region of tib,e brain, the intellectual powers in another, 
and the moral qualities in a third. A proper discipline of each 
and all of these is obviously requisite. For example, simply to 
inculcate the duty of benevolence is not sufficient, we must 
habitually />rac^ it ; again the intellect of a youth can never be 
properly trained whilst his body has not sufficient food and 
exercise. 

33. We have five senses, those of-» 

Smell, 

Taste, 

Touch, 

Hearing, and 

Seeing. 
The mind is thus endowed with a power of perceiving external 
things. But the manner by which it does is at present beyond 
our knowledge. We are acquainted with matter by our senses, 
and with our own minds by ccHisciousness. The eye does not 
see, — the ear does not hear. The mind truly smells, tastes, touches, 
hears, and sees* The senses are only the instruments with which 
the mind acts, as the telescope enables us to penetrate further 
into space thaxi we can do with the unassisted eye. 

34. A sensation, we have seen, is caused by the action or in- 
fluence of any thing or being on an external sense. A perception 
arises from the impression made on the brain* Perception does 
not always follow sensation. Our senses are sometimes acted on 
without our noticing it. Sounds reach tiie ear, and objects act 
on the eye, to whidh the mind pays no attention. Sensation and 
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10 MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

invisible influence are the rudiments of all our thoughts. In the 
infant mind perceptions are the only objects of the understanding. 
In adults the perceptive faculty is rarely, perhaps never, acted on, 
without the associating ^ulty being also exercised. A great 
point in education must obviously be duly to educate each of the 
senses. At a proper age the necessity should be impressed on 
young persons of keeping them always alive to everything that 
presents itself worthy their attention. 

85. All the several senses, except the touch, have their distinct 
organs. We receive sensation, by the immediate application of 
an object, i/^hen we touch or taste anything. In smelling, hear- 
ing, or seeing, sensation is occasioned through the instrumentality 
of some medium. The effluvia of bodies drawn into the nostrils 
enable us to smell. The undulations of the air are the medium 
of hearing ; and by rays of light passing to the eye we are enabled 
to see : attention to the state of each particular sense is therefore 
requisite that it may always be in the best condition. When we 
consider the number and variety of objects that may act on our 
senses, the different ways in which their action may be combined, 
' and its influence on tjbe associating power, — how much is con- 
tained in the word, perc^iion I 

36. The mind may be unconscious of impressions which would 
be communicated to it by one organ of sense when occupied by 
those received through another. When we are listening to a 
piece of music played by a large orchestra, we may attend only 
to any one of the instruments, or to the combined effect of all 
of them. This power of abstraction, is very beneficial when not 
abused. As the presence of an object may cause a sensation, so 
may its absence. Hence we have positive sensations from ne- 
gative objects, as darkness or vacuity. 

37. The vividness of sensations depends rather on the d^ree of 
change produced than on the absolute amount of the impressing 

. cause. A person going from a totally dark room to one mode- 
rately lit is forcibly impressed, whilst another who enters firom a 
room brilliantly illuminated considers it gloomy. 

38. Sensations derived from the sight are the most vivid: 
next are those received by the ear. Few can form a vivid con- 
ception of the touch of any substance, and not many can of a 
taste or of a smelL The effect of sensation remains afW the 
removal of the object which caused.it Objects once perceived 
through the senses, when recalled from the memory, appear the 
same as in the original perception, but less distinct Having 
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to-day seen an oak on the bank of a river, on recalling it 
to-morrow, — ^the tree, the river, and surrounding objects, appear 
to the mind as they were actually seen. In reviving a perception, 
the mind thus acts by its own intrinsic power. There is, how- 
ever, ordinarily a constant decay of the remembrance of most of 
our perceptions. Niebuhr, the eastern traveller, after he had 
become blind and old, entertained his visitors with details of 
what he had seen many years previously. Those who heard him, 
say, "We could not conceal our astonishment." 

39. We acquire ideas and trains of thought through more 
than one sense on the same occasion. Our attention may be 
excited by the scent, colour, or figure of a flower ; and thoughts 
thus arising may afterwards be recalled either by action on any 
one sense so affected, or the recollection of it. Those ideas are 
the most deeply impressed whidi are derived firom two or more 
senses : a man has ordinarily a more vivid recollection of that 
which he has both seen and heard than cf( that of which he has 
only heard. 

40. The earliest notions acquired by the senses are limited* 
We have no idea of the distance of an object unless we have 
some notion of its magnitude : we have no idea of the intensity 
of sounds unless we have some idea of their distance. By com* 
paring perceptions derived fix)m different senses, we are enabled 
to correct and improve those derived from only one of the senses. 
Experience thus enables us to obtain full information of the 
external world. 

41. The influence any idea or train primarily has, obviously 
depends on the less or greater vigour of the external action that 
caused it to arise, and the intensity of energy with which the 
mind acts. A thousand things influence the senses of, and excite 
perceptions In some persons, that have not the slightest effect on 
others. And the same things which powerfully affect an indi- 
vidual at one time are at another wholly disregarded. 

42. Novelty affects all in the same manner, but in very 
different degrees. Whilst fiuniliar objects are not noticed, those 
which are new to any particular mind excite under ordinary cir- 
cumstances especial attention. That which is novel in some 
counties and s^s is familiar in oiiiers. Hence that which at 
certain times and places is looked on with complacency, at others 
is r^arded with horror. What would be thought in this age 
and country of burning men alive because they did not profess 
certain religious opini(»i3 ? The Divine benevolence in so consti- 
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tuting our minds that they are forcibly struck with what is novel 
is obvious : were not our curiosity thus excited, we might ever 
remain in comparative ignorance. 

43. Perceptions are greatly modified by the condition of the 
senses, the state of the air ; and the time, place, and circum- 
stances when, where, and under which they are derived. We 
acquire erroneous ideas from sensation when our organs, nerves, 
or the brain are not in a healthy state ; when we arrive at a con- 
clusion by the application of one organ only, when the use of 
more than one is requisite ; when, though we use each necessary 
organ, we do it not with due attention ; and when the mediums 
of sensation are not in their best state (35). The reader acais- 
tomed only to the dense air of Europe can scarcely form an idea 
of the transparency of the atmosphere in Syria. It gives from 
the mountains the prospect of an amplitude and distance in this 
country unparalleled. There the apparent distance of all objects 
is so surprisingly diminished, that the eye requires a new edu- 
cation to enable it to overcome the impression. 

44. Perception greatly varies as to readiness, correctness, and 
vividness, in different individuals, and in the same individual at 
different times. The senses may be greatly improved by accurate 
and constant observation. Artists perceive things which escape 
the notice of other persons. The deprivation of one sense, by 
causing greater application of other senses, ordinarily makes them 
more acute. In a horse that has lost an eye, though t^e field of 
vision is contracted, the other eye acquires greater energy. But 
we consider the same attention may be bestowed by those in the 
enjoyment of all their senses, and with equal success. It cannot 
be necessary that a man be blind for him to have the sense of 
touch or of hearing in great perfection. Perception is improved 
by attending to the connexion existing between the more obvious 
and the more hidden qualities of objects. A musician can tune 
an instrument afrer his hearing has become defective, more accu- 
rately than can a person witib the nicest ear who has not been 
used to discriminate sounds. A vintner that has been in the 
habit of attending to the fiavour of wines, though his taste is 
affected by age or intemperance, will distinguish their qualities 
better thaoi an inexperienced person who has the nicest sensibility 
of taste. 

45. In the use of any one sense, and of all the senses, some 
persons possess a more accurate and refined perception than do 
others. This mainly depends on the cultivation of the capacity 
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of each sense. Improvement of any one sense is more rapid and 
powerful as other senses improve simultaneously. Some minds 
are pecuharly active in acquiring and comparing perceptions, and 
forming valuable trains of thought. Such persons if not pre- 
vented by uncontrollable circumstances most distinguish them- 
selves through life. Other minds more obtuse allow most of 
their sensations to escape without powerful impressions being 
made, and therefore do not make any great progress. 

• 46. A grand law of the pleasures and pains of sense is that 
by frequent repetitions they lose their vividness. This is of great 
importance in connexion with our moral culture. Pleasure passes 
to pain by increasing its cause. " How small and how variable 
a lx)undary separates tlie warmth which is pleasing from the heat 
which pains." Thus some sensations by becoming intense not 
only become disagreeable, but even intolerable ; otiber sensations 
which at first were disagreeable by repetition becoming pleasing. 
Nature by the sense of pain instantiy apprizes us of what is 
hurtftd; and, on the contrary, by agreeable sensations gently 
leads us to perfect our faculties. Nature has, however, limited 
our sensual pleasures, and all endeavours to pass her boundaries 
are destructive of our happiness. The real pleasures of sense are 
the most exquisite in tlK>se persons that have attained the greatest 
degree of intellectual and moral culture. 

47. Though no animal has more than five senses, a great many 
are more sparingly endowed. The lowest tribes of animals have 
probably only tibe most limited powers of sensation. There is, 
however, perhaps no single sense in which man is not excelled by 
some member of the lower world. But though some animals 
surpass him in the acuteness of certain senses, none equal him in 
the power of perception resulting firom the combined action of 
all Ihe senses, and ihe associating power. 

48. What deUght do we derive fix)m the exercise of our senses, 
especially in the morning of life I Nature thus winningly invites 
us to their improvement At no period as m youth is the cor- 
respondence between the external world and man so rapid and so 
vivid. Inquisitiveness seems the very instinct of childhood. 
How important, then, is it that its teachers should be patient and 
well informed. We may observe in children the process by 
which many of their mental associations arise fix)m sensations, in 
the way they handle objects ; now putting them to their mouths, 
and then placing them at different distances. They are thas 
insensibly improving the testimony of one sense by Ihai of 
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another. Nature evidently intends that in the first years of life 
the mind shall almost exclusively be thus occupied. But if not 
subsequently properly trained, it may neglect to att»id to its 
internal state. The longer it. so continues, the greater patience is 
required to overcome so prejudicial a habit. 

49. We ought, therefore, to cultivate an active state of mind, 
which seeks information by every sense and from all sources. 
Our Lord instructed those whom he addressed by allusion to the 
objects and beings which surrounded them. But how small is the 
number of those who duly attend either to the Divine teachmg 
within themselves, or the way in which they ought to be acted 
on extrinsically. " Consider," says our Lord, " the lilies of the 
field, how they grow." (Matt. vi. 28-34.) 

** How sweet to muse upon the skill display'd 
— — — - in all that God has made ; 
To trace in Nature's most minnte design. 
The signature and stamp of Power Dirine." 

'* There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bowo*, 
On every herh on which you tread 
Are written words, which, rightly read. 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod 
To hope, and holiness, and God." 



•* Ohserve the rising lily's snowy grace. 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow, 
Yet see how warm they blush I how bright they glow ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare I 
What king so shining ! or wliat queen so &ir !" 

^ Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; 
And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee : 
Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee : 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. 
Who knoweth not in all these. 
That the hand of the Lord hath wrought this ? 
In whose hand is the soul of every living things 
And the breath of all mankind !" 

50. A proof of harmony of design in all the works of ihe 
Creator is afforded in our being unable duly to benefit the per- 
ceptive Acuities, without, at the same time, benefiting the mus- 
cular system, and the oi^gans of circulation and digestion, Scam 
the necessity of being much in the open air. Our corporeal, 
intellectnal, and moral powers, may thus be made to progress 
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siinultaneofusly. Sensibility to the beaaties of natore should be 
cherished, especially in young persons. For the education of 
these how unfit is a vast dty I 

51. What tongue is sufficiently eloquent to describe the grati- 
fication all our senses are capable of receiving from the right use 
of the bounties of heaven I What must our world have been as 
it came originally from the hand of God I How truly He must 
have seen ^t it was p^ood its present state abundantly evinces 
(Gen, u 12). Assuredly then may it be affirmed as to the good 
man, — 

** For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken eem 
Its lucid leaves mifolds : for him the hand 
Of antamn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings, 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And lores unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o*er the meadow, not a cloud Imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproy'd.*' 

52. To him who makes a right use of his sensitive powers nothing 
can be useless. Whatever is beautiful should be ^miliar to his 
imagination. He should be conversant with all that is elegantly 
little or awfully vast. The plants of the garden, the animals of 
the wood, the minerals of the earth, and the meteors of the sky, 
should all concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety* 
Every idea is useful for the enforcement or decoration of trutlu 
He who knows most will have the greatest power of diversifying 
his scenes, and of gratifying those whom he addresses with remote 
allufflons. 

53. By travel, by an enlarged acquaintance with that which is 
most valuable in books and in men, and by meditation, we should 
make the knowledge so profusely spread around us our own, and 
cany our discoveries beyond those of other persons, thus obtaining 
an extended aoquaintaince with the constitution and course of 
things. Nature having afibrded capacities to all intends they 
shall be coltivated. The ability to progress in knowledge, in 
every man that rightly employs his powers, is altogether illimit- 
able. The philosophy, not of mind only but of the universe, is 
to be found within ourselves. 

54. Mental philosophy requires not expensive apparatus^ nor 
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a large library. From eyer3rthing intrinsic, and everything ex- 
trinsic, that comes within tibe sphere of man's observation, he 
may at all times, in all places, and under all drcmnstances, with 
the Divine blessing, make a continual progression in virtue and 
happiness. That, then, which makes for men's present and ever- 
lasting wel&re " is not in heaven that thou shouldest say. Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea that thou 
shouldest say. Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it and do it? But it is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it." 

" Wisdom crieth without ; 

She uttereth her voice in the streets : 

She crieth in the chief place of concourse, 

In the openings of the gates : 

In the city she uttereth her words." 

(See Appendix^ Loi.»; ^,j 

SECTION III. — SMELL. 

65. This organ is acted upon by the odorous particles which 
proceed from external substances. Most animal and vegetable 
bodies while exposed to the air are continually sending forth 
effluvia, not only in their state of life and growth, but when de* 
composing. These effluvia spread far, and are inconceivably subtile. 
All bodies are smelled by the particles thus difiused being drawn 
into the nostrils with the air ; there is manifest design in placing 
the organ of smell in the inside of that canal through which the 
air is continually passing. 

56. Various odours have each their different degrees of 
strength or weakness. Frequently those that are agreeable when 
weakest are disagreeable when strongest. When we compare 
different smells together, we can perceive very few resemblances 
CH* contrarieties, or indeed relations of any kind. Most of the 
names we give them are particular, as tiie smell of a rose, of a 
jessamine, and the like; yet there are some general names, as 
sweet, musty, putrid, cadaverous, aromatic, &c. 

57. The pains of smell assist us in the proper choice of food, 
and in avoiding noxious vapours. The constant inha li ng an . 
atmosphere loaded with so many and such dissimilar ingredients 
as that of a crowded city, is prejudicial to the organ of smelling. 
Those who live in a better atmosphere possess this sense in 
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greater perfection. Impnre air by affecting tlie constitation genei^ 
rally, operates on all tlie senses, and thence necessarily on the 
mind. 

58. Writers on natural history tells us that in man alone the 
sense of smell is sufficiently delicate to be affected by unpleasant 
odours. A boy deprived of the senses of hearing and seeing, 
whose other senses had in consequence become more acute, fainted 
from the noxious exhalations arising from a grave-yard. Like all 
the other senses, smell is greatly improve by education. The 
Indians who are accustomed minutely to attend to their sensations, 
possess great acuteness of smell. The Peruvians are said to dis- 
tinguish different races by the scent, whether they are European, 
American, Indian, or negro. 

59. Some animals possess the sense of smelling in great per- 
fection. The dog in hunting, by the superiority he has acquired 
from habit and education, and from the peculiar fineness of his 
sensations, loses not the object of his pursuit By the acuteness 
of his scent he unravels all the windings of the labyrinth, all the 
false routes which were intended to deceive him, and redoubles 
his ardour. This seems to be but little connected with the 
appetite for food ; hence several kinds of dogs will not eat the 
game which they pursue with such wild impetuosity, and of whidb 
the scent seems to animate them. To test the power of scait in 
a dog, Boyle tells us that a man went to a town four miles from 
the place whence he started, and then to a market town three 
miles further. The dog was sent in pursuit, and after passing 
through the first place, he went to the second, and found the man 
in an upper room of one of the houses, notwithstanding the road 
had been travelled by a great number of persons. A lady who 
came from Poitou to setSe in Paris, is said to have left a spaniel 
behind her. Ten years afterwards she sent some clothes, packed 
by herself, to the person who had the charge of the dog. The 
little creature no sooner smelt them than he i^owed every mark 
of excessive joy. 

60. Though the goose is by some considered a simple bird, 
naturalists tell us with regard to wild geese that there are no 
animals more difficult to deceive car approach; their sense of 
hearing, seeing, and smelling, being so acute. In some kind of 
animals the sense of smell seems to be connected with certain 
mental sympathies ; instinctive passions being excited which in 
the human constitution are remote from its influence. Bogs, 
though wholly unacquainted with lions, will tremble and shudder 

C 
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at tb^ roar ; and an elephant that has never seen a tiger, will 
show the strongest s3miptonis of horror and afiright at me smell 
of it. Some think that as to animals in manifesting their feelii^, 
each animal employs some one sense in preference to any other, 
i, e, the one he possesses in the greatest perfection. In the dog for 
example, the sense of smelling. In animals that have to select their 
food from a variety of plants, many of which are deleterious, the 
olfactory nerves are larger than any of the others connected 
directly with the brain*. (See Appendix^ Note C.) 



SECTIOir IV. — ^TASTE. 

61. The CHrgans of taste, considered merely as the &cvlty of 
distinguishing flavours, are the tongue and the palate, whose sen- 
sibility is preserved by a fluid with which they are constantly 
moistened. If a quantity of any other fluid of exactly the same 
quality and temperature be received into the mouth, it will pro- 
duce little other sensation than that of pressure. But let the 
liquid be impregnated with salt, sugar, acid, or any other extra- 
neous matter ; or let it be of a greater or less degree of warmth ; 
and its impression will not be mere contact, but by its action on 
the nerves the flavour, &c. will be perceived. 

62. Addison speaks of a person, " that aflier having tasted ten 
diflerent kinds of tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the 
colour of it, the particular sort that was offered him. And not 
only so, but any two sorts of them that were mixed together in 
an equal proportion. Nay, he has carried the experiment so fiur, 
as, upon tasting the composition of three different sorts, to name 
the parcels whence they were taken." 

63. Grew has endeavoured to show that there are at least 
sixteen different simple tastes. How many compound ones may 
be made out of all tiie various combinations of two, three, four, 
or more of these simple ones, those who are acquainted with the 
theory of combinations, will easily perceive. All these have 
various degrees of intenseness and weakness. Many of them 
have other varieties. In some, the taste is more quickly per- 
ceived upon the application of the sapid body, in others more 
slowly ; in some the sensation is more permanent, in others more 
transient ; in some it seems to undulate or return afler certain in- 
tervals, in others it is constant. Nor is it to be doubted that smells 
if examined with the same accuracy, would have a great variety. 
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64. With manifest propriety the oi^gan of taste guards the 
entrance of the alimentary csjial, as that of smell does the 
entrance of the canal for respiration. And irom these oi^gans 
being so placed, that everything that enters into the stomach 
must undergo the scrutiny of both senses, it is plain that they 
were intended to distinguish wholesome food from that which is 
noxious. The brutes have no other means of choosing their 
food ; and it is very probable, that the smell and taste no way 
vitiated, would rarely, if ever, lead us to a wrong choice. 

65. The pleasures derived from taste are considerable. The 
proper gratification of it is closely connected with the social plea- 
sures, and in the in^t mind with filial afiection. The same 
thing which, when our organs are sound, excites an agreeable 
taste, has when the organs are disordered, an opposite efiect 
Taste, therefore, as we feel it, is no quality of bodies ; nor has it 
any existence out of the mind (33), Man, in some respects, is the 
creature both of soil and climate. The laws which regulate the 
natural distribution of those productions suitable for his food are 
seldom sufliciendy considered. On what he actually does con- 
sume, his physical, intellectual, and moral state is obviously to a 
considerable extent dependent. An example of inattention to 
those laws is seen in Europeans, who in the low, moist, and hot 
situations between the tropics by the use of a fiill animal diet 
soon fall victims. No general principle is more evident, than 
tliat those vegetable productions proper for food which attain the 
greatest perfection in any climate, are the most suitable for those 
who live in that climate. 

66. Taste varies in the same individual as he advances fix>m 
infancy to maturity, and from maturity to decay. Very young 
children are almost always fond of pure sweet, but as the palate 
grows adult, it requires some mixtiie of acid or bitter, to vary 
and give pungency. These mixed flavours continue ever afi«r to 
be most gratefiil. In mixing and preparing them in the ways 
best adapted to excite and prolong appetite, by stimulating the 
organs, the arts subservient to cookery consist. Natm'e, however, 
has anticipated most of these arts and rendered them super- 
fluous, fiirther than as they tend to assist and vary her operations. 
We must not imagine the food we call simple is in reality so ; 
all the firuits, herbs, and meats on which we feed, being composed 
of many simple elements, blended and tempered by Nature with 
a delicacy and exactitude, which art can but feebly imitate. 

67. By the variation and succession of the seasons, too, we are 
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supplied with all that variety, which, if not necessary to health, 
is certainly requisite to pleasure. But if this desire of change 
be indulged to excess, men soon begin to require an increase in 
the degree, as well as variation in the mode of irritation ; whence 
arises that vicious appetite for strong odours, relishing food, and 
stimulant liquors, which, if suffered to prevail, increases; till 
things naturally the most nauseous, become most grateful ; and 
things naturally most grateful, become most insipid. Nature 
seems studiously to have set bounds to the pleasures and pains 
we have by the two senses of smell and taste, and to have con- 
fined them within very narrow limits ; that in them we may not 
place too much of our happiness. As the appetite becomes 
satisfied, the relish for food diminishes. This consent between 
tlie stomach and the organ of taste is a salutary provision to pre- 
vent excess. 

- 68. No sense is more influenced by habit than taste. Of this 
we have instances in all countries and ages. The Greenlanders 
dine with a good appetite on raw whale, or on the half firozen and 
half putrid fiesh of seals, which have been buried beneath the 
grass in summer, or the snow in winter. These people drink the 
blood of the same animal ; and another of their dainties is a dried 
herring soused in whale oil. 

69. Some tastes and smells stimulate the nerves and raise the 
spirits, but such an artificial elevation is conunonly followed by 
depression. Exhiliration of the spirits produced by stimulants is 
a degree of intoxication. Intemperance is in the highest degree 
prejudicial. The danger of it as regards solid food is in many 
more to be apprehended, than that the practice of intemperate 
drinking shall be acquired. The senses of smelling and tasting 
are more analogous to instinct and appetite than the others, and 
animals possess them in a superior degree, as appears firom their 
invincible aversion against certain aHments, and their natural 
appetite for such as correspond to their constitution. Man enjoys 
the senses of touching, seeing, and hearing more perfectly. This 
difference has a perfect correspondence to the nature of each. 
Hence, gratification of the understanding and the heart are espe- 
cially suitable to ipan, wliilst those of sense are to the animal 
world. (See Appendix, Note D.) 
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SECTION V. — TOUCH. 



70. The sense of feeling differs from all the other senses in 
belonging to every part of the body, external and internal, where 
nerves are distributed. 

71. Each of the senses is ordinarily influenced in a less or 
greater degree according to the idiocrasy of an individual. The 
pusillanimous is tremblingly aHve to a slight d^ee of pain. 
The epicure is attracted by that which affords especial pleasure to 
his sense of taste. Some have Httle relish for anything but sensual 
gratification ; of this others are to a great extent regs^ess, being 
anxious especially for intellectual and moral good. 

72. The nerves proceeding from the brain and spinal marrow 
to the skin are the source of its sensibihty. The degree of this 
offers great and remarkable varieties as regards age, sex, tempe- 
rament, and state of health. A degree of action on the skin 
which to some amounts to absolute torture, to others is almost a 
matter of indif^ence. To a certain extent this is doubtless 
influenced by the moral state. The " white man," says Flint, 
" shivers and scarcely credits his senses as he sees the young 
Indian warrior smoking his pipe, singing his songs, boasting of 
his victories, and uttering his menaces, when enveloped in a ^ow 
fire ; apparently as unmoved, as reckless and unconscious of pain, 
as if sitting at ease in his own cabin. AH that has been found 
necessary .... to procure this heroism, is that the children from 
boyhood should be constantly under a discipline .... which tends 
directly to shame and contempt at the least manifestation of 
cowardice, on view of any danger, or of a shrinking consciousness 
of pain in the endurance of any suffering. The males so trained 
never ^1 to evidence the fiiiit of their discipline. Nothing is 
more conmion than for a firiend to propose to suffer for his friend, 
a parent for a child, or a child for a parent Such persons endure 
vastly less physical pain than those who suffer in paroxysms of 
terror and self-abandonment." 

73. A German writer affirms that "terrestrial magnetism** 
exerts in some sensitive persons a peculiar influence, whether they 
are in a state of health or otherwise, affecting both body and 
mind. 

74. The pleasures of touch are few beyond the variati(His of 
warmth and coolness, and even these are limited in their degree. 
Suffering is a warning voice, intimating that something has been 
left undone which ought to have been done ; or that we have done. 
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or are doing, something we ought not to do. The pains of this 
sense are therefore more numerous and vivid than those arising 
from any other sense. Our capacity of physical endurance may, 
however, be increased to a wonderful extent by practice, and that 
even at a comparatively advanced age. 

75. In animals there is one characteristic which has a great 
infhience on the ability of those possessed of it. It is the faculty 
of opposii^ a thumb to the other fingers : this constitutes the 
hand, and it is found in the highest degree of perfection in man. 
He being formed to stand on and walk with his feet in an erect 
posture, his hands are lefl at liberty. All the fingers except the 
wedding-ring finger have separate movements, which is not the 
case with any other animal ; the nails placed on one side only 
form a support, without injuring the deUcacy of the touch. 
From the mandibles of insects to the human hand all is seen 
to be in the most harmonious relati<»i, evincing throughout the 
whole creation tlie adaptation of means to ends. Galen de- 
nominated the hand as the instrtument of instruments^ as it imparts 
incomparable skill. It is wcxiderfully adapted to the purposes 
for which it was designed, and thus illustrates the Divine 
wisdom. The hand is remarkable for the flexibility of its parts 
and the ease with which the whole is moved : this is owing to 
the complexity of its structure, consisting of no few^ than 
twenty-seven separate bones put in motion by nineteen muscles. 
No animal has any member comparable with the human hand. 
The right hand has a preference fix>m natural endowment. (See 
Sir C. BeU on the Hand,) The hand is divided into many parts, 
to enable it to apply itself to objects of various shapes, and to 
obtain a firm hold on those that are both greater and less than 
itself; and for bodies of unusual bulk, nature has made each hand 
assistant to its fellow. 

76. The touch is perhaps the least liable to err of any of the 
senses ; accordingly we rely on its testimony with confidence. 
Females have a finer skin and more delicate perception of 
feehng than men. Scarcely anything is more elegant than the 
management of the hands of a woman of education. The hand is 
not the principal object of tondi solely because the extremities of 
the fingers are furnished with a great quantity of nervous papillee, 
but because it is also divided into several peurts. The surface of 
the hand and fingers is greater in proportion than any other part 
of the body. The information obtained by the touch is acquired 
slowly, and the sensations must be frequently repeated. Much 
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depends on the edncation given to tbe ends of the fingen^; 
and the lefl hand is capable of being more serviceable than is 
usual* 

77. " The South Australian aborigines/' says a recent traveller, 
** have a power of manipulating with their toes, so as to do 
many things surprising to men who w^ear shoes ; . . . , their 
mode of climbing [trees] depending as much on the toes as the 

fingers. With tlie toes they gather fresh-water muscles 

In their attempts to steal .... their feet were much employed : 
they would tread softly on any article, seize it with the toes, 
pass it up the back or between the arm and side, and so conceal 
it in the arpi-pit or between the beard and throat." 

78. By the touch we originally perceive the temperature of 
bodies; with the assistance of the eye their lengdi, breadth, 
depth, figure, and position ; also their roughness or smoothness, 
hardness, soilness, or fluidity. Experience teaches us to perceive 
most of these qualities by the sight. The blind as they walk 
about frequently estimate their approach to large and heavy bodies 
by the increasing resistance of the atmosphere. 

79. We have observed that loss or diminution of one sense is 
followed by increased attention to the indications of other senses. 
The blind acquire a wonderful delicacy of touch. Saunderson, 
the blind niathematician, could distinguish true medals from 
oounterfat ones. A blind organist distuiguished different kinds 
of money. He was a first-rate card-player, and in deaHng knew 
the cards he dealt to others as well as those he kept for himself. 
When a blind person first commences learning to read elevated 
characters by the touch it is necessary to use a large type, and 
every letter must oflen be felt. Afterwards, the combinations of 
lett^s into words are recognised without the necessity of forming 
a separate idea of each letter ; line after line may soon be read 
very rapidly, and the aize of the types be gradually diminished, 
A blind Scotch tailor had the faculty of tracing the stripes, 
squares, and angles of tartan cloth by the touch. In making a 
coat he could cause the different squares to coalesce diagonally at 
the back, and meet angularly widi ^reat exactness; a di£Scult 
thing even to those that can see. A Scotch lad was blind, deaf, 
and dumb firom his birth ; as he grew up he discovered extra- 
ordinary acuteness in the senses of touch and smell. By these 
he was enabled to distinguish his relatives firom strangers, and 
any little article of his own from things that belonged to others. 
His taste seemed also to, be exquisite. 
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80. Some animals are destitute of the sense of smell and 
hearing ; others are destitute of eyes. The sense of feeling is 
never wanting; probably not often something resembling the 
sense of taste. In the touch man is in some respects greatly 
superior to the lower world. Animals which have this sense in 
the greatest perfection are the most knowing. As an example 
may be mentioned the elephant with its trunk. Those animals 
which are furnished with hands appear to have much sagacity. 
Apes imitate the mechanical actions of man. Naturalists tell us 
that bats if blinded will guide themselves through the most 
winding and complicated passages, without striking the walls or 
an3rthing which may seem to obstruct their progress. Sperma- 
ceti whales are said to " have the power of communicating with 
each other at great distances. . . . When a straggler is attacked at 
the distance of several miles from a shoal, a number of its fellows 
bear down to its assistance in an almost incredibly short space of 
time.** (^Carpenter's Pkysidogy,) 

81. In some insects tiie antenns are the organs of touch. 
Naturalists suppose these to be the chief instruments which 
enable these insects to commmunicate intelhgence to one another. 
Huber gives the name of language antennal to this species of 
intercourse. Thus the signal of danger is propagated through- 
out the society of ants with astonishing quickness. The sense 
of touch is peculiarly acute also in other insects. An instance 
of this is seen in spiders, from the nicety with which they 
fabricate their webs. The whiskers of animals are subservient 
to the sense of touch, as in the cat. Even by the hoofs of 
animals sensations are received. Thus a highland pony ascer- 
tains the soundness of a moorland path. The presentiment of a 
change of weather is common to many, possibly to all, kinds 
of birds, arising probably from sensibility of touch. The wood- 
pecker, the snow-birds, the swallow, are all busy before a 
storm searching eagerly for food. Ducks and geese are tumul- 
tuous before filing weather; they wash and arrange their 
plumage with uncommon activity. The observing farmer re- 
marks these things; he looks on birds as monitors, who, 
from a perception superior to his own, prepare him for 
the coming change. Before a storm the stormy petrels flock 
under the wake of a ship, and are looked upon by some 
sailors as foreboding evil. " But," says Wilson the naturalist, 
" as well might they curse the midnight lighthouse that star- 
like guides them on their watery way, .... as this harmless 
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wanderer whose manner informs them of the approach of the 
storm," (See Appendix^ Note E.) 



SECTION VI. — HEARING, 

82, Sound is produced by the vibrations of elastic air, or some 
Other fluid contained in it, and communicated to the interior 
organs of perception by means of the drum of the ear and 
auditory nerves, which are formed by nature with a peculiar kind 
of irritability suited to such vibrations, and which have no such 
eflfect on any other part of the body, how exquisite soever may 
be its sensibility. They have, nevertheless, a very strong and 
marked effect upon some of the hardest substances in nature* 
Sound will break a glass, at the same time that it cannot move a 
feather or the flame of a candle, nor make any perceptible im- 
pression on the ball of the eye. 

83, The ear is capable of perceiving four or five hundred 
variations of tone in soimd, and probably as many diflerent de* 
grees of strength ; by combining these we have above twenty 
thousand simple sounds, that difler either in tone or strength, sup- 
posing every tone to be perfect. Hence, we may easily conceive 
a prodigious variety in the same tone arising from irregularities of 
it, occasioned by the constitution, figure, situation, or manner of 
striking the sonorous body ; firom the constitution of the elastic 
medium, or its being disturbed by other motions, and firom the 
constitution of the ear itself upon which the impression is made. 
Such an inmiense variety of sensations surely was not given us in 
vain. They are signs by which we know and distinguish things, 
and it was fit that the variety of the signs should in some degree 
correspond with the variety of thmgs signified. 

84, The force or intensity of sound is augmented by reflection 
firom surrounding bodies. The voice or any other sound is there- 
fore less distinctly heard in the open air than in a house. Certain 
modes and degrees of irritation caused by the vibrations of sound 
will be pleasant, and others painfiil, and others insipid ; and these 
will vary in different individuals according to their different de- 
grees of sensibility. The same observation appUes to our other 
senses, as they are variously acted on. In some sort of dogs the 
sensibility to sound is said to be so exquisite, that a fife or other 
very shrill instrument, though perfectly in harmony, gives them 
acute pain, when near to their ears, as they testify by loud 
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howlmgs and complaining. Extremely loud and jarring sounds, 
such as those of kettle drums or artillery, will extend theu* in- 
fluence through the whole body. Harmonious combinations of 
tones and flavours are more grateful to the ear and to the i>alate 
than are any single tones or flavours. In an}i;hing intended for 
the eye, the selection of suitable colours and due proportion of 
parts to each other, and to the whole, are necessary to please. 

85. As a louder sound transmitted from afar may affect the 
auditory nerves more powerfully than a proximate one not so 
sonorous, the organ of hearing unassisted can afford us no in- 
formation concerning the distance of a sounding body. That it 
cannot also as to the direction, is obvious by the common trick of 
a ventriloquist, who can make the sound of his voice appear to 
come in any direction, or from any moderate distance. By the 
eye assisting the ear we acquire by practice our ideas of the 
proximity or remoteness and direction of sound. Sparrman relates, 
that when he first heard the roaring of a lion he knew not on 
what side danger was to be apprehended. Habit teaches us to 
distinguish botili the place of things and their nature, by means of 
the sounds emitted from them. 

86, The sense of hearing is of more importance to man than 
to any other animal. In the latter, it is principally a j^assive 
quality of receiving impressions from distant objects ; but in man 
it also becomes active. By this sense we are enabled to carry on 
the business of society, and to form a mutual communication of 
our sentiments. The organs of the voice would be entirely use- 
less if they were not excited to motion by the sense of hearing. 
People are not generally aware of the powers of the ear. Blind 
persons have been known who could not only assign the shape 
and dimensions of an apartment by the sound of their voice, but 
who could on entering one with which they were familiar, tell by 
striking their cane on the floor and listening to the echo, whether 
any of the large articles of furniture had been shifted fi-om their 
usual places. What seeing person would think it possible, with 
his eyes bandaged, to tell which was the tallest, and which the 
shortest of a number of speakers, merely by the direction in 
which the sound came from their mouths to his ear? Yet this 
has been done by the blind. By the ear he can tell, when he is 
walking along a street, whether it is wide or nai'row ; whether 
the houses are high or low ; whether an opening which he may 
be passing is a court closed at the end or otherwise. Two blind 
young Americans, brothers, knew when they approached a post 
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by a pecQliar sound whkh the 'ground emitted, and they could 
tell the names of a number of tame pigeons by only hearing 
them fly. 

87. The accuracy of the ear gives to blind persons a great 
advantage in music. Paganmi, sStet listening to some pieces per- 
formed at the institution for the blind in Paris, declared that he 
had never before had an adequate notion c^ harmony. There is 
scarcely any disposition we wish to raise in others, but certain 
sounds may be found accordant with, and tiierefore that will tend 
to promote such dispositions. Although it is by hearing that we 
are capable of the perception of harmony and melody, and of all 
the charms of music ; yet to appreciate them they require a 
higher faculty, which we call a musical ear. This seems to be in 
very different degrees in those who have the bare Acuity of 
hearing equally perfect, and therefore ought not to be classed 
with the external senses, but in a superior order. 

88. ** There exists a most intimate and a most mysterious con- 
nexion between the vibrati<xis of the air and those of the heart* 
Every external sound finds there an echo, every appeal a reply. 
Mirth and sadness, pity, hope, and remembrance ; affection in all 
its phases of joy and grief finds a vibrating string in that harp of 
Divine workmanship, the human soul. In this secret relation 
.... lie the mystery and the powers of music .... No art 
has ever exercised over the human breast so decided an empire 
.... When misfortune has struck too deeply into the heart, 
and ravaged with little mercy its dearest affections, when all the 
energies have been paralyzed, and tears, that great source of com- 
fort, dried up, music has often .... presented a balm which 
medical science sought for in vain." Music may therefore be made 
**a powerful auxiliary in directing the destiny of the human 
family.'* .... Throughout the whole of the Scriptures we read 
that it was an inseparable companion of the Israelites. And we 
cannot doubt that its delights will be coeval with eternity. 
(JExod, XV, 1 ; James v. 13 ; Eev. xv. 3.) 

89. Referring to the music of birds, a late writer thus speaks 
of the lark: ''He wings his flight to heaven, as if he would 
drink in the melody of the morning stars. Hark to that note, 
how it comes trilling down upc«i the ear, what a stream of music, 
note &lling over note in delicious cadence I . . . . One of the 
pleasantest lessons I ever recdved in a time of trouble was from 
hearing the notes of a lark." 

90- In man the formation of a musical ear depends to a certain 
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extent on early impressions. Infants who are placed within the 
constant hearing of musical sounds frequently soon appreciate 
them. We learn from the lives of some eminent composers, that 
their early fondness for music may be traced to the ditties of the 
nursery. There is hardly anything in the way of sounds too 
difficult to achieve. The improvement of the ear depends solely 
on its exercise. Its Acuities are ordinarily by no means iidly d&- 
veloped. 

91. In some animals the ear is said to be more intelligent even 
than the eye. A person accustomed to the horse can tell by the 
motion of the ear much that the animal thinks or means. 
Vibrations of the air too slight to be perceived by the human ear 
are readily perceived by him. The stretching of the ear in con* 
trary directions shows he is attentive to ever3rthing around. 
When horses march in company at night, those in front direct 
their ears forward, those in the centre turn them laterally or 
across, those in the rear direct them backward. The whole troop 
thus seem to be actuated by one feeling which watches the general 
safety. (See Appendix^ Note F.) 



SECTION VU. — SEEING, 

92. The visual faculty affords the most extensive, the most 
constant, and the most various sources of pleasure ; of the senses 
that of seeing is without doubt the noblest. By it we obtain a 
great part of our ideas. The rays of light which minister to this 
sense are the most wonderful part of inanuuate creation. We 
must be satisfied of this, if we consider their extreme minuteness, 
their inconceivable velocity, their regular variety of colours ; the 
invariable laws according to which Siey are acted upon by other 
bodies, in their reflections, inflections, and refractions, without 
the least change of their original properties; the facility with 
which they pervade substances of great density, and without 
giving the least sensible impulse to the lightest bodies. 

93. The structure of the eye and of all its appurtenances, the 
admirable contrivances of nature for performing all its various 
external and internal motions, and the variety in the eyes of 
different animals suited to their several natures and ways of life, 
clearly demonstrate this organ to be a masterpiece. The sight 
not only takes in the great variety of objects that present them- 
selves, but can distinguish most that is necessary to be known 
respecting them. 
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94. The mind has a greater delight in recalling the remem- 
brance of visible objects than of impressions arising from the use 
of any other sense ^an that of sight. This may be greatly im- 
proved by habit. Even in our declining years we enjoy the 
recollection of many things seen in our earlier years (38). The 
most distinct and most vivid of our sensations are derived from 
the sight, and iinom it we acquire the most numerous and the 
most important of our associations. 

96. ** What," says a French writer, speaking of the eye, " is 
that astonishing organ in which all objects acquire by turns a 
successive existence ; where the spaces, the figures, and the mo- 
tions that surround me are as it were created ; where the stars 
that exist at the distance of a hundred millions of leagues become 
a part of myself, and where in a smgle half-inch of diameter is 
contained the universe?" There is no external sense which 
affords such an endless variety of x)erceptions as that of vision. 
Nor is there any loss that can be sustained productive of so 
many disadvant£^s and evils as the want of that faculty. By 
no avenue of perception is knowledge so accessible, by none does 
it flow so abundantly as through the channel of this sense ; 
which reveals external things in all their beauty, in all their 
changes, and in all their varieties. The living and compre- 
hensive eye darts its instantaneous glance over expanded valleys, 
lofty mountains, sweeping rivers, and vast tracts of land or of 
ocean. It measures in a i instant the mighty space from one 
star to another. By the assistance of telescopes its horizon is 
almost indefinitely extended, its objects are greatly multiplied, 
and the sphere of its observation is prodigiously enlai^ed. The 
imagination, habituated to vast impressions of distance, can not 
only recall them in their utmost extent, with as much rapidity 
as they were at first imbibed, but can multiply them and add 
one to another till all boundaries, distances, and measures are 
swallowed up in immensity. Nature, by profusely irradiating 
the face of things, and clothing objects in a robe of diversified 
splendour, at once invites the imderstanding to expatiate on 
that extensive and gorgeous theatre, which she thus opens up, 
and gratifies the imagination with eveiy possible exhibition of 
the sublime and the beautiful. ^ 

96. The ear is accustomed to stillness. But the eye during 
our waking hours generally exercises its functions. The sensa- 
tion arising from colour, however, is the only one exclusively 
appropriate to the sight. The situation of the ear being more 
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iDterna) than that of the eye; it is Dot furnished with so large 
an expansion of nervoas substance, mast of course be endowed 
with a less degree of sensibility, and cannot be aflfected with 
particles of matter so minute as those of li^t. As the particles 
of sound are grosser, and have less velocity than those of light, 
fhey can move a comparatively short way only ; consequently 
the sensations conveyed to us by the ear are more limited as to 
distance than those afforded by the eye. As light is the sole 
medium of vision, the effects of objects upon the eye must de- 
pend upon the quantities reflected from them, the modes of its 
reflection or reflraction, and the degree of force with which it 
acts. This as well as the quantity depends on proximity. As 
bodies are near their outlines appear more sharp, their colours 
more vivid, and their lights and shadows more distinct. As 
they recede all these gradually fede till they entirely vanish. 
The extent of our sight diminishes or augments in proportion to 
the quantity of light that surrounds us, supposing the illumi- 
nation of the object to remain the same. If the same object 
which we see during the day at a certain distance were equally 
illuminated during the night, it would be visible at a much 
greater distance. 

97. When we look at a near object as it approaches or re- 
cedes, we alter the disposition of our eyes by lessening or widen- 
ing the interval between the pupils. The experiments by which 
we commonly rectify the errors of vision with regard to distance, 
are made horizontally. We have no acquired habit of judging 
of the magnitude of objects which are elevated above or sunk 
below us, because we are not accustomed to measure in this 
direction by the touch. Hence, when viewing men from the 
top of a tower, or when looking up to a cock or a globe on the 
top of a steeple, we think these objects are more diminished 
than if we viewed them at equal distances in a horizontal di- 
rection. Clear and distinct vision, though different in their 
nature, are terms sometimes confounded. We see an object 
clearly, whenever it is sufficiently illuminated to enable us to 
form a general idea of its figure ; but we see it not distinctly till 
it is so near that we can examine all its parts. When we view 
a distant tower we see it clearly as soon as we perceive it to be 
a tower ; but we see it not distinctly till we approach so near 
as to be able to determine not only its general dimensions, but to 
distmguish the parts of which it is composed, as the order of 
architecture, the material, the. windows, &c. All bodies appear 
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as plain surfaces to the eye ; by the touch we discover their pro^ 
jection. 

98. Objects of every figure excepting that of a sphere vary 
in appearance according to their position. The appearance, 
arising from the obliquity of position, is termed foreshortening; 
the art which treats of this is termed perspective. The intensity . 
of light and shade in which an object is seen diminishes accord* 
ing to the square of the distance, being one-fourth as powerful at 
twice the distance, one-sixteenth at four times. By this law we 
are enabled to judge of the distance of bodies with considerable 
accuracy. The shade afforded by objects is in proportion to the 
intensity of light. By proper attention to light and shade and 
the laws of perspective, a painter is enabled correctly to repre- 
sent on a fiat surface an extensive scene of mountain and plain^ 
of woodland and lake, of near and distant objects. 

99. As a musician whose ear accustomed to harmony is 
shocked with discord, a painter with one glance of his eye per- 
ceives a number of shades which escape a common observer. 
The Indian traversing his native wilds in the pursuit of game is 
able to smell, hear, and see, with a perfection little experienced 
by the inhabitants of large cities. Sailors and those who live in 
mountainous parts of our own country also perceive objects at a 
much greater distance than those do whose ordinary extent of 
vision is not beyond the length of a street. Wild animals have 
their senses in greater perfection than domesticated ones. The 
genuine Arabs, who live constantly in the open air, acquire a re- 
markable acuteness in their senses. By the sight they possess 
the faculty of nicely distmguishing on the sand the footsteps of 
men and beasts. An Arab will at once recognise the footstep 
of any one of his own or of some neighbouring tribe ; he will 
know whether the person carried a load, whether he passed the 
same day or a day or two before, whether (from a certain irre- 
gularity in the steps) he was fatigued, had come firom a distance, 
and how far he has any chance of overtaking him. He knows at 
once the footsteps of his own camel. Burckhardt mentions that 
he has seen a man discover and trace the footsteps of his camel 
amidst thousands of other footsteps crossing the road in every 
direction ; and by an inspection of the footsteps tell the name of 
every person who had passed in the course of the morning. A 
man in the Greek island of Hydra was accustomed to watch the 
approach of vessels, to which island there were more than thi-ee 
hundred belonging ; while each vessel was at such a distance QS 
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to present to an ordinary eye only a spot on the horizon, he 
would tell with unerring certainty its name. 

100. A blind man pronounced a horse to be blind from the 
animal's unnsoal caution in walking ; another blind person pro- 
nounced a different horse to be blind of one eye from its being 

' colder than the other ; though the defect of vision in both animals 
had escaped the notice of men who could see. A blind girl in 
Hartford Asylum, United States, selects her own clothes, however 
widely they may be dispersed among the mass of articles brought 
weekly from the laundress. 

101. Cheselden couched cataracts in both eyes of a youth 
thirteen years of age, who had been blind from his birth ; the 
operation succeeded. As he had too many objects to recognize 
at once, he forgot the greatest part. From his commencing to 
distinguish them, he did not retain in his memoiy one out of a 
thousand. Those objects and persons which were formerly most 
beloved by him, he was astonished to find they were not also the 
most agreeable to his sight. He was shown a miniature portrait 
of his father contained in his mother's watch-case. He recognized 
the resemblance of his father, but he inquired with amazement 
how so large a countenance could possibly be contained in so 
small a compass ; for it appeared to him equally strange as that 
a bushel should be held in a pint vessel. After he began to have 
the proper use of this new sense, he was transported beyond 
measure. He declared that every new object afforded a fresh 
delight, and that the pleasure he felt exceeded the powers of 
expression. About twelve months after the operation he was 
conducted to Epsom from which there is a beautiful and extensive 
prospect. He was charmed with the view, and called the land- 
scape a new mode of seeing. 

102. The carelessness too often displayed about our most pre- 
cious gifts is assuredly remarkable. An example of this is 
afforded in the treatment of the eyes. Many persons are in the 
habit of continuing the greater part of the day close to a large 
fire. The habitual application of an immoderate quantity of 
heat assuredly must be prejudicial to so delicate an organ as the 
eye. The same thing may be affirmed as to too great a quantity 
of light. In the northern regions the snow, illuminated by the 
rays of the sun, obliges travellers to cover their eyes with crape ; 
blindness is, however, not unconunon. Persons who are obliged 
to apply their eyes for a long time without intermission should 
avoid the use of a light either too strong or too weak. .For 
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perfect vision a distinct picture should be formed at the back of 
the eye. In the application of artificial light in reading this is 
best attained, if, with the exception of the book, all around is com- 
paratively dark ; which is accompHshed by placing a shade over 
a lamp. We have sometimes seen artificial light not so concen- 
trated, and placed between the eye and the object, necessarily, 
therefore, rendering the picture at the back of the eye most in- 
distinct. 

103. Every creature is constituted with organs suitable for its 
happy existence. Some birds at Si, height in the air, which 
place them beyond the reach of human sight, see on the surface 
of the earth very small objects. With the speed of an arrow 
they descend and perceive such objects as distinctly as when far 
remote. To the long and short sight there is a complete adap- 
tation which the birds instinctively adjust. Homer thus describes 
Menelaus — 

'* The field exploring with an eye 
Keen as the eagle's, keenest eyed of all 
That wing the air, whom, though he soar aloft, 
The lev'ret 'scapes not hid in thickest shades,' 
But down he swoops, and at a stroke the dies." 

The microscopic power of the eyes of little birds which seek 
for minute prey on the bark of trees is as remarkable as the 
telescopic range of the eyes of eagles and other bunds. 

104. When the hght of the sun begins to fail, man's superior 
intelligence has enabled him to discover various methods of sub- 
stituting an artificial day. Animals without this power have far 
more to do with the night. Many sleep through the day and are 
then busy. Some animals see better at night, and the most 
obvious physicial cause of cats watchmg and catching other 
animals by surprise, proceeds firom the advantage they derive 
from the peculiar structure of their eyes. In man and most other 
animals the pupil is capable of a certain degree of contraction 
and dilatation. It enlax^s a Httle when the light is faint, and 
contracts when the light is too splendid. But in cats and night 
birds, as owls, &c., the contraction and dilatation are so great, 
that the pupil which is round in the dark, becomes, when exposed 
to much light, long and narrow Uke a line. Hence these animals 
see better in the night. 

105. A horse also at night can with tolerable distinctness see 
surrounding objects ; and man, resigning himself to the guidance 
of the &ithiul animal, is carried safely to his journey's end. In 
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the horse the visible part of the eye is more prominent and larger 
than in man. The animal is subject to dust and insects, from 
which he has no hands to guard himself. To provide against 
this, a little within the upper lid is the lacrymal gland, which 
secretes an aqueous fluid. The horse has also an additional con- 
trivance, namely, a triangular-shaped cartilage called the haw. 
This is concave within to suit lie globe of the eye, convex 
without to adapt itself to the membrane which lines the eye-Ld, 
and the base is reduced to a thin edge. At the will of the 
animal the haw is suddenly protruded. It passes over the eye, 
shovels up every nuisance mixed with the tears, which is wiped 
away as the cartilage passes to its place under the comer of the 
eye. The protrusion and drawing back of the haw are eifected 
by admirable contrivances, (See J^ppen£x^ Note G.) 



SECTION Vin. — THE PASSIONS. 

106. The passions and affections, when subject to a Divinely 
disciplined will, are a principal source of whatever is beautiful 
and great and good. The noblest achievements are accomplished 
by persons of strong passions — 

^ Triumphant reason, 
Finn in her seai, and swift in her career, 
Enjoys their violence, and, smiling, thanks 
Their foimidahle flame for high renown." 

The human constitution is, however, not designed for long con- 
tinued and powerful excitement, even of that Hnd which (within 
proper bounds) is beneficial. Extravagant joy unduly acts on the 
nervous system, and unnatoially increases the circulation of the 
blood. The indulgence of lawless anger, revenge, or despair, is 
yet more baneful. A French medical writer speaks of one woman 
that died in six hours, and of another that died at the end of two 
days, from giving themselves up to transports of fuiy. When the 
violence of passion causes us to disr^ard the admonitions of 
reason an internal conflict commences. We lose the unity of 
our existence, and bring on ourselves present infelicity, frequently 
the precursor of that which becomes not only habitual but more 
severe. 

107. " When we consider that, on the one hand, every bene- 
volent affection is pleasant in its nature, is health to the soul, and 
a cordial to the spirits ; — that nature has made even the outward 
expressions of besievolent afiections on the countenance pleasant 
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to every bebolder, and the chief iDgredient of beauty in the human 
fiice divine ; — that on the other, every malevolent affection, not 
only. in its &ulty excesses, but in its moderate degrees, is vexation 
and disquiet to the mind, and even gives deformity to the coun- 
tenance ; — ^it is evident that by these signals nature loudly ad- 
monishes us to use the former as our daily bread, both for health 
and pleasure ; but to consider the latter as a nauseous medicine 
which is never to be taken without necessity, and even then in 
no greater quantity than the necessity requires." 

108. As to the expression of the passions,—** I am per- 
suaded," says Alison, '* that every genuine passion has its own 
peculiar influence upon the form, .... ^at certain passions 
have certain effects either in the contraction, or dilatation, of 
certain parts of the human frame ; and that the language of the 
form might be made as intelligible by the painter or the statuary, 
as the language of the voice is made by the composer." Our looks 
and gestures interpret our ideas and emotions no less than words 
do. Nay the impression they make on others is frequently much 
stronger than any that words can make. These are only ar- 
bitrary symbols, whilst those are the language of nature, which 
is universally understood. The form and countenance of animals 
is also indicative of their character. 

109. Nature does not intend that we shall lay aside natural 
language. She never deceives us in the expression of the 
passions. Were it practicable to abolish the use of words for 
a time every man would be an actor and a painter. Cicero and 
Roscius disputed whether a sentiment could be expressed in a 
greater variety of phrases or inteUigible gestures. At last gesture 
wholly engrossed the stage among the Romans. When t£e soul 
is agitated the passions are represented with equal energy and 
deUcacy, every emotion is expressed ; and the countenance reveals 
by obvious and pathetic characters those intentions and feeliogs 
which we are sometimes solicitous to conceal. In the eyes the 
passions are most strongly marked. The eye participates of every 
mental emotion, the softest and most tender as well as the most 
violent and tumultuous :— 

^ A single look more marks th' internal wo, 
Than all the windings of the lengthened Oh I 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies. 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair, 
And all the passions,— all the soul is there.*' 

d2 
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" The serene look, the smoothed brow, the dimpled smile, and the 

glistening eye, denote equanimity and goodwill The 

contracted brow, the glaring eye, the sullen gloom, and the 
threatening air, denote rage, indignation, and defiance, as plainly 
and as forcibly as revilings or imprecations/' 

110. Sir Charles Bell observes, that the organ of breathing in 
its connection with the heart is the great instrument whereby we 
indicate our feelings. On the forehead the mental emotions are 
manifested, the eyebrow is their index, the eye being the chief 
feature of expression. The nostrils also have a powerful effect. 
The angle of the mouth is very expressive. In the most im- 
passioned discourse action is concentrated on the lips. In dif- 
ferent passions, the whole head is affected with various motions. 
It hangs forward during shame, humility, and sorrow. It inclines 
to one side in languor and compassion. It is elevated in pride, 
erect and fixed in obstinacy and self conceit. It is thrown back- 
ward in astonishment or surprise, and rolls from side to side in 
contempt, ridicule, and indignation. The arms, the hands, and 
the whole body, contribute to the expression of the passions. 
Gesture also concurs. In joy, for example, the eyes, the head, 
the arms, and body are agitated. In languor and grief the eyes 
are sunk, the head reclines, the arms hang down, and the body 
has little motion. 

111. The painter, the poet, and the actor, therefore succeed as 
they make the greatest impression on the chords of the human 
frame, and he who either wishes to understand the universal lan- 
guage in others, or to operate on their feelings himself, should study 
it attentively. Ideas excited by the feelings have great influence 
on the generality of persons. Persons unacquainted with the 
same dialect can, by natural language, communicate in some 
tolerable manner. Examples of this may be seen m Captain 
Cook's voyages. 

112. Dumb persons also thus easily make themselves under- 
stood. There have been instances of a number of individuals in 
the same &mily unable to hear or to articulate. It is pleasing to 
witness their quickness of invention in framing their vocabulary 
of gestures, and their readiness in conversing with each other. 
They interpret an inclination of the head, a movement of the hand 
or arm, a contraction of the muscles of the face ; even the slightest 
motion of the finger. Children are acquainted with the language 
.;/ the passions long before they understand its meaning, and 
4ometimes assume the expression they are accustomed to behold. 
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Even death does not wholly obliterate the manifestation of the 
passions. Ure relates an instance of hideous expression in the 
face of a murderer, influenced after death by galvanic action, in 
which rage, horror, despair, anguish, and ghastly smiles, surpassed 
the wildest representations of a Fuseli or a Kean. 

113. Aninaals are capable of communicating to each other by 
particular sounds and gestures their pleasures and pains. They 
judge of our thoughts by our gestures, " I have," says a writer on 
natural history, referring to his dog, — " watched the effect which a 
change in my countenance would produce. If I firown or look 
severe .... the effect is inslantiy seen by the ears dropping, 
and the eye showing unhappiness, together with a doubtful 
movement of the tail. If I afterwards smile and look pleased, 
the tail wags joyously, the eyes are filled with delight, and the 
ears are even expressive of happiness." The shepherd's dog 
understands the sign, the voice, the look, of his master. He 
collects the scattered sheep at the slightest signal, separates any 
one that is indicated from the rest of the flock, drives them 
wherever he is told, and keeps them all the while under perfect 
control. " One of my boys," says Wilson the naturalist, " caught 
a mouse ; .... I set about drawing it .... I had intended 
to kill it, ... . but happening to spill a few drops of water 
near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such eagerness, and 
looked in my face with such an eye of supplicating fervour as 
perfectly overcame me; I immediately restored it to liberty." 
The expression in the countenance of some Arab horses is scarcely 
credible to those who have not witnessed it Their thoughts are 
depicted in their eyes, and in the movements of their jaws, lips, 
and nostrils ; with as much certainty as the mental emotions on 
a child's fiwe. (See Appendix Note H.) 



SECT. IX. — LANGUAGE ORAL. 

114. Having thus considered of the direct modes by which we 
acquire information, we have now to treat of those which are 
indirect, namely, vocal sounds received by the ear, and signs 
received by the eye. And first of spoken language. Between 
man and the external world there is obviously, a reed and an 
arbitrary connexion. The real one, arising firom the direct action 
or influence of beings and things, is universal and lasting. The 
arbitrary connexion between man and the external world, through 
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the medixun of Yocal sounds and signs, is, as to any dialect, local 
and temporary. Language is, however, the great instrument by 
which the mind acts ; but it cannot cause perception as sensation 
does. It can only recal the ideas which have been connected 
with perceptions. 

115. By the first or second of the modes, elsewhere mentioned 
(13), either man or animals may be influenced. But though some 
animals are acted on by certain words merely as sounds, the 
action is altogether different from the effect of language on the 
human mind. This alone is able to comprehend to any consider- 
able extent the association of ideas. On earth man alone is 
formed for society in the highest sense of that tenn. Hence the 
necessity of language, oral and written, to enable society, and, 
therefore, all its members, to make a continual intellectual and 
moral progress. Speech " is the last seal of dignity impressed by 
Deity upon his most &voured earthly creature ; and proves even 
more certainly than does his upright form, the glance of his eye, 
or the intelligence of his countenance, that he was made in the 
image of God." 

116. All language is necessarily matter of compact. Those 
who speak the same dialect tacitly agree that certain words shall 
stand for certain things. Thus the Enghsh word Jiat and the 
P'rench word chapeau stand for an article worn by Europeans. 
But for this compact the words hat and chapeau would have no 
more reference to the article they designate than to any other 
thing. 

117. The voice of man and of other animals is formed by 
certain organs between the lips and the lungs, and the moutjbi 
serves to publish our words. The different organs not only 
answer the purpose of speech, but those also of mastication and 
respiration. Nature is carefhl to do nothing in vain. Speech 
gives the mouth an animation superior to every other part of the 
fece. Every word, every articulation, produces different motions 
of the Hps ; and however rapid the action, it is easy to distinguish 
them from each other. In the use of vocal language, we have 
action, tone, emphasis, and gesture. 

118. Spoken language has a great superiority over written 
language in point of energy. The voice of the living speaker 
makes a much stronger impression than can be made by the 
perusal of any thing written. Oral language is, therefore, neces- 
sary to the due miprovement of the intellect and the cultivation 
of the affections. Hence the ear is considered by some of more 
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importance than the eye, ** To communicate to every one around 
us in a single moment the happiness which we feel ourselves ; . . . . 
when the heart which we love is weighed down, .... to have it 
in our power, by a few simple sounds, . to convert anguish itself 
into rapture, these assuredly are no slight advantages.' ' 

119. There is nothing that arouses our attention, or impresses 
our feelings, more quickly than sounds. Whether it is the tone 
of sorrow, the note of joy, the voices of a multitude, the roar of 
the winds or the waters, or the soft inflections of the breeze, we 
are awakened to that sense of pleasure or pain which sounds 
create. The Most High thus addresses Job : — 

** Hast thoa an arm, like God ? 
Or canst thou thunder with a voice like Him." 

And David thus speaks : — 

** The Lord thundered from heaven, 
And the Most High uttered His yoice." 

120. The human voice, in its tone and accent, is more pure 
and sonorous than any power of sound which distinguishes the 
vocal animals. In some countries it is but a slight step to move 

^ fix>m euphony of speech into the beauties of song. The voice is 
susceptible of high cultivation, and on proper attention being 
paid to it depends much of the silvery tone that delights. There 
is a charming manner of pronouncing our language rarely heard 
but in the conversation of accomplished women. This may in 
some degree be attributed to their knowledge of Italian and 
music, and, more than this, to their superiority of articulation. 
We are told of the ancient Greek orators, that foreigners, though 
they did not understand their language, used to listen with plea- 
sure on account of the harmony of their utterance. 

121. In our intercourse with each other we have principally to 
declare the existence or non-existence of things and beings, dieir 
attributes and qualities, with the action or influence of tiiese on 
the part of some, and the endurance or passion on the part of 
others : we require also to intimate the relations of things and 
beings. For these purposes, according to some grammarians, 
three great classes of words only are necessary, namely, 1. sub- 
stantives, to designate things and beings ; 2. attr^nOkes, to express 
action, &c. ; 3. partides, to express relations. In English.gram- 
mar the noun and pronoun belong to the first ; the adjective, verb, 
and adverb to the second ; and the article, preposition, interjec- 
tion, and conjunction to the third. The most important class is 
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the second * and of these the verb. The languages of modem 
Europe require the assistance of prepositions and adverbs ; but 
the Arabs are, by characteristic letters, able to dispense with 
them, and to render with precision the finest shades of thought. 
Hence the energy and precisic»i of the Arabic. Thus in some 
languages a separate word is required for most of our ideas. 
In other dialects, existence, action, and passion are expressed in 
one word. In other languages^ again, more than these is expressed 
in a single term.' Those, says Quintilian, that duly study 
grammar, " will there discover such refinement and subtilty of 
matter as is not only proper to sharpen the understandings of 
young men, but suflficient to give exercise for the most profound 
knowledge." 

122. Our ideas must principally have reference to something 
/'affirmed, as, I read; or denied, as, I have not written ; or inquired 

about, as, WiU you vodk ? And language is divisible into sen- 
tences, as, I have not spoken ; into words, as, have, not and spoken ; 
and into letters, as, spoken. Suppose it is said that James 
walked firom the house to the field. Here James, house, and/e2i 
are substantives ; ioalked is an attributive ; from, the, and to are 
particles. There can be no sentence without a substantive and 
an attributive. And there axe few sentences with but one of 
each, or without particles. The words James, vxdked, house, and 
fiM have by themselves no meaning. If they are connected by 
the particles, a grammatical sentence is made. Thus it is to 
]>rinciples, apparently so trivial as about twenty elementary sounds 
or signs, we owe that variety of words which have been sufficient 
to explain the sentiments of so vast a multitude as all the past 
and present generations of mankind. The aggregate of the letters 
of which a language is composed is called its alphabet. All the 
words of any spoken language are made by a very Lmited number 
of articulations. Att is combination, 

123. In speaking no monysyllable can be addressed by one 
person and attended to by another, but what is consequent on 
one train of thought in the mind of the speaker, and precedent to 
another train in ^ mind of the hearer. The application of any 
one word and of all words spoken is therefore dependent on the 
connexion in the sentences uttered by the speaker, and the conti- 
nuation of this connexion in the mind of the hearer. If A were 
to ask B, which are some of the greatest minds England has 
produced ? and the reply were to be Newton, Locke, Shakespeare^ 
Mxit<m, &c. ; or if another question were asked, namely, what do 
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you think of Locke f the idea as to this writer, arising in the 
mind of B» would probably be very different in one case to what 
it would be in the other ; from the manner in which the word 
Locke is connected with what precedes and what follows it in 
each sentence. As language by which we think is wholly regu- 
lated by anmexionj so also must necessarily be, as has been inti- 
mated, our thoughts (15-122). 

124. To the connecting power we also owe all figurative lan- 
guage. When mankind had the fewest words language was most 
figurative. In the Old Testament we find guilt expressed by a 
spotted garment ; misery by drinking the cup of astonishment ; vain 
pursuits by feeding on ashes; a wi^ed life by a crooked path, &c. 
" We speak," says the younger Racine, " a figurative language 
whenever we are animated by passion .... We have only to 
listen to a dispute between women of the lowest rank, .... what 
an abundance of figures do they use T 

125. By the application of language music becomes intelligible. 
'* A fine instrumental s3maphony, well performed, is like an oration 
delivered with propriety, but in an unknown tongue. It may 
afiect us a littie, but conveys no determinate feeling. We are 
alarmed perhaps, or melted, or sootiied, but it is very im])erfect]y ; 
because we know not why. The singer by taking up the same air 
and applying words to it, inmiediatdy translates the oration into 
our own language; then all uncertainty vanishes; the &ncy is 
filled with determinate ideas." Music also is thus significant only 
from association. 

126. Moses informs us that tiie rudiments of oral language 
were begun under the Divine superintendence by the parent of 
mankind {Gen. it. 19.) We may humbly conjecture that God 
sufficientiy instmcted our first parents to invent whatever lan- 
guage they required, leaving it to be subsequentiy enlarged. In 
naming sensible objects those sounds must have been adopted 
which were thought most appropriate. Intellectual and moral 
terms were probably derived from the names of sensible objects 
considered to be most analogous. As the terms increased in 
subsequent times, the many &ncifiil and irregular modes of derivsr 
tion adopted caused the analogy not to be easily discoverable. But 
we consider that all the words ever used in any dialect and in all 
languages have been derived firom that spoken by our first parents. 
We cannot suppose that any word in any language has ever been 
adopted horn the first age of the world to the present hour, 
without some connexion with words that preceded it. Nor can 
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we sappose that any people have ever invented an entirely new 
dialect " The ooBinsion of tongues at Babel " {Gen, xi. 7), says 
a recent writer, " accounts for all the peculiarities of language. 
The confounding of the original speech of mankind fully explains 
the origin of the variety of languages, whose separate peculiarities 
would become more decided and indelible by the lapse of forty 
centuries. As the primitive language was subject to a violent 
disruption, fragments of it only could be carried away by each 
diverging tribe, who would gradually build up new languages, 
while all retained some elements of their former speech." 

127. That men should be masters of the language they speak 
is much to be desired. They would then be able to express 
themselves fully and accurately. Each should cultivate *' the 
power of utterance. . • • Our power over others lies not so much 
in the amount of thought within us as in the power of bringing 
it out A man of more than ordinary intellectual vigour may for 
want of expression be a cipher. • • • Not only does a man influence 
others, but he greatly aids his own intellect by giving distinct 
and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We understand ourselves 
better, our conceptions grow clearer by the very e£brt to make 
them clear to another. Our social rank too depends a good deal 
on our power of utterance." What confidence must an orator 
possess when he rises and without premeditation makes a long 
speech ! The ancient republican '* was a man to whom nature 
had given an inevitable empire. He was the defender of a nation, 
its sovereign, its master. It was he who made the enemies of 
his country tremble. Philip who could not subdue Greece as 
long as Demosthenes breadied — ^Philip who at Cheronea had 
conquered an army of Athenians, but who had not conquered 
Athens while Demosthenes was one of its citizens; that this 
Demosthenes so t^ible to him might be given up offered a city 
in exchange." 

128. It is of great consequence to men's understanding one 
another that a speaker and hearer, as &r as practicable, apply 
words in the same exact sense. We should tiierefore avoid an 
improper application of those we employ. A misunderstanding 
can scarcely arise as to the words hat and chcqpeau (116). But 
it is quite otherwise with words that have no tangible originals, 
such, for instance, as honour j equity, xiirtw, propriety^ UberaUty^ 
&c. As men*s notions widely differ with r^uxl to what these 
words designate, the application of them may also widely differ. 
Each individual applies w/rds oonformMy wUh his own notions 
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(258-260). What is considered just by one person is thotight 
otherwise by another. That which is considered equitdtie in one 
country or age is not deemed to be so in another. And the same 
thing may be affirmed as to different ages of the same comitry. 
In Englsmd formerly it was not, and in some parts of the United 
States now it is not, thought unjust to buy and sell men like 
bales of goods. In addressing others we should be anxious not 
only to he understood, but that it is impossible to be misunder- 
stood; by selecting and arranging in the best maimer such 
words as the most estabhshed usage has appropriated to the ideas 
we intend to express. The only standaixi is the practice of 
accurate writers and speakers. Anjrtbing that offends the ear 
cannot duly infhience the affections. To endeavour to express 
our thoughts in the best manner is a most compendious way to 
make us think with the greatest accuracy and illness. Inability 
to express ourselves properly, obviously arises from ignorance of 
language, or of the subject about which we speak, or of both. 

129. We should consider, as far as practicable, both in what 
sense those we address, and those by whom we are addressed 
apply words, especially strangers and foreigners. From men 
using the same term in various senses has arisen much of the 
interminable disputing with which in different countries and ages 
they have been and are involved. Hence also it is that in the 
interpretation of laws both human and divine there is scarcely any 
end of conmients and explications. '* To attain clear and distinct 
ideas," sajrs Watts, " we must search the sense of words ; we 
must consider what is their original and derivation in our own or 
foreign languages ; what is their common sense amongst mankind, 
or in authors, especially such as wrote in the same country, • . . * 
about the same time, and upon the same subjects. We must 
consider in what sense the same author uses any particular word 
or phrase, .... in a strict and limited, or in a large and general 
sense ; whether in a literal, in a figurative, or in a prophetic sense ; 
whether it has any secondary idea annexed to it, ... • [and] what 
is the scope and design of the writer." 

130. Technical terms are well understood only by the classes 
that employ them. They are therefore scarcely admissable in 
ordinary life. A seaman thus speaks in one of Smollett's novels, 
*' Death has not yet boarded my comrade. But they have been 
yard-arm and yard-arm these three glasses. His starboard eye is 
open but &st jammed in his head, and the haulyards of his undei 
Jaw have given way." 
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131. Woids then may be misapplied, from— 1. Ignorance; 
2. Carelessness; 3. Design. With r^ard to the second, few 
persons are as exact as they ought Many constantly so exaggerate 
that frequently what they utter is deserving of little or no atten- 
tion. As to the third, Talleyrand used to say, " Words were 
not given to express but to conceal men's thoughts.** The force 
of language depends on the use of such words as instantly and 
vividly r^ad suitable ideas. Its beauty depends on their best 
arrangement. The most perfect language, however, can never 
express all the variety of human conceptions. Multitudes pass 
through life without precise notions of things of great importance, 
partly arising from the imperfection of language, and partly fh>m 
their limited comprehension of the dialect they do speak. The 
common fluency in many is frequently owing to a scarcity of 
matter and a scarcity of words. For whoever is master of a 
language, and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas common speakers have 
only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in, and 
these are always ready. 

132. ** The languages which have hitherto existed in the 
world,'* says D. Stewart, ** have derived their origin from 
popular use ... . Their application to philosophical purposes 
was altogether out of the view of those men who iirst employed 
them." The English language has been ** suffered to spreati .... 
into wild exuberance, resigned to the tyranny of time and &shion ; 
and exposed to the cc^miptions of ignorance and the caprices of 
innovation.*' Dialects necessarily vary in their degrees of excel- 
lence. Not any language ever yet employed by any nation is 
suitable for man, had he remained as he came from the hand of 
God ; who has been pleased to speak in the following manner, 
referring as is supposed to the future restoration of the Jews to 
their ancient country, — 

** Then will I torn to the people a pure language^ 
That they may all call upon the name of the Lord, 
To serve Him with one consent." 

A language to be truly suitable for man*s progress in wisdom and 
virtue must, we consider, be the work of inspiration. — (See Jp- 
pencHXf Note L) 
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SECTION X. — LANGUAGE WRITTEN. 

133. The three most remarkable modes that have been 
adopted to express men's thoughts are, — 1, hj pktitres, as for- 
merly in Peru ; 2, by UeroglypUcs^ as anciently among the Egyp- 
tians ; and 3, by letters or alplwbdioal writing, as employed by us. 

134. Pictures seem in some nations to have l^een the first 
essay towards writing, but they could do no more than delineate 
external events ; they could not properly exhibit their connexion 
nor those ideas that are without archetypes. To supply in some 
degree this defect, hieroglyphics, a kind of abridgment of pictorial 
writing, were mvented. Metaphor, which makes the nearest 
approach to painting, is a figure much used in speaking. It adds 
light and strength to description. Thus we speak of an arm of 
the sea, or the foot of a hiU. Pictorial delineations were em- 
plo}'ed among the original inhabitants of Mexico. When the 
Spaniards first landed upon that coast, the natives despatched 
messengers to the king Montezuma, with a representation painted 
on cloth of the landing and appearance of the Europeans. Acosta 
saw in Peru an Indian bring a confession of his sins, expressed 
partly by pictures and partly by hieroglyphics. 

135. '* In the Eg3rptian hieroglyphics," says a recent writer, 
** sometimes a part is put for the whole ; thus two arms, the one 
with a shield the other with a battle-axe, denote an army, and a 
pair of arms holding an oar signifies a rower. The efiect is ofi;en 
put for the cause,— -the cause for the effect, — and the instrument 
for the work produced. Thus a picture of the sun denotes the 
day, ofwhich it is the cause ; fire is represented by smoke issuing 
firom a chafing-dish, and letters by the materials employed in 
writing. Sometimes the symbol is employed in consequence of 
some &ncied resemblance between it and the idea. A bee sig^- 
nifies a people obedient to a king, because that ins^ submits to 
regular government. In some cases the emblem used is neces- 
sarily completely arbitrary." The Chinese have no alphabet. 
Every character they use is significant of some one thing or 
object, consequently the number of these characters must be very 
great, said to be about 80,000. In our almanacks we have 
hieroglyphics representing the sun, the moon, and her phases, 
various stars, and the signs of the zodiac. Our numerals 1, 2, 3, 
&c., are also hieroglyphics. 

136. The earliest notices of writing do not exhibit the cha- 
racters as being formed on soft substances, but as being cut on 
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the smooUied sar&oe of rocks or on stone. The object was to 
transmit laws and the account of great events to future times, 
and not for the purposes of familiar communication. These 
uses probably were not immediately connected with but resulted 
from its origin. The Decalogue was inscribed on stone, and Job 
at a period supposed to be earlier than the time of Moses thus 
expressed himself: 

** Oh that my words were now written ! 
Oh that they were printed in a book I 
That they were graven with an iron pen 
And lead in the rock for ever t " 

Ancient inscriptions on rocks are still found in Asia. The grand 
desideratum in alphabetical writing was to invent characters to 
represent simple sounds, and to reduce these characters to so 
small a number that they may be easily recollected. We may 
suppose that pictorial writing would not have been practised had 
hierogljrphics been known, nor these by an intellectual people 
after the invention of letters. Hieroglyphics have nothing in 
common with alphabetical writing ; the first are the immediate 
representations of things, the second represents sounds. The 
difference between languages with respect to the number of letters 
in their alphabet is very considerable. Bishop Wilkins charges 
all the alphabets extant with great irr^ularities in respect to 
order, number, power, and figure. 

137. With the ancient Hebrews, from the spirit of their times, 
symbolical action was employed. Elisha directs Joash to shoot 
arrows out of a window eastward. Jeremiah hides a linen girdle 
in the hole of a rock near the Euphrates, he also breaks a potter's 
vessel in the sight of the people, puts on bonds and yokes, and 
casts a book ipto the Euphrates. Ezekiel weighs his beard, and 
delineates the siege of Jerusalem on a tile. 

*^ In eastern hmda they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, , 
On its leaves a mystic language bears." 

The Orientals have been from remote antiquity and still are 
expert in making oonmiunications to each other by means of 
signs and gestures with the eyes, hands, and feet The number 
of these signs is great, and is much used among official persons. 
The Greeks invented a method of expressing by torches properly 
arranged every letter of the alphabet, so that a man on an emi- 
nence could converse with another at a distance. The Homans - 
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acted scenes of plays without recitation, and yet were perfectly 
understood (109). The ancient Britons wrote by cutting their 
letters with a knife upon sticks, which were usually of four sides, 
and sometimes of only three. Several sticks were put together 
and formed into a kind of frame. {Ezek, xzxvii. 1 5 to 1 7.) The 
American Indians communicate from hill to hill by throwing out 
their arms with or without staves in them. Even the Bosjesmen, 
some of the lowest in the scale of human beings, conmiunicate 
by arranging fires on the sides of the hills. The firing of guns a 
certain number of times at certain intervals, the notes of a wind 
instrument, the strokes on a drum, are also modes of conveying 
information. 

138. We acquire knowledge more rapidly by the use of 
signs than through the medium of the ear. How much less time 
does it require to convey to the mind the idea of the fourth of 
December, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six; by 
exhibiting the following to the eye, 4 Dec., 1776; than by 
speaking the words at length. Some may perhaps consider the 
formation of signs unimportant, but if we can express the same 
ideas by signs so simple as to require less space tiian complicated 
ones, the mind can survey and comprehend them with greater 
despatch. Whatever promotes rapidity without sacrificing clear- 
ness is evidently highly desirable. A circle divided perpendicu- 
larly, and horizontally, with this figure ^H, give all the simple 
signs ; A or B requires three ; W or M requires four; A, B, or 
M may each be expressed by a single sign, — thus A by 1 9 B by /^ 
M by \, and so on. These signs are more distinct than our 
letters, they require less space, and may be read more rapidly. 
We may thus perceive how capable of improvement is our 
printed alphabet The great powers of computation lie in the 
brevity of its language. Algebra has a shorter language than 
arithmetic. If we make -h to stand for addition, and = for 
equahty: 6 -|- 9 = 14, is more compendious than to write 5 
added to 9 are equal to 14. Oral language being imperfect, 
written must necessarily be so also. Our printed letters are not 
so constituted as best to indicate the oral language we possess. 
In the East we find perhaps twenty different nations using the 
same written language, who can scarcely understand a word of 
one another's speech. A curious book might be made of that 
which is most interesting about signs. 

139. A brief notice of the mode by which the knowledge of 
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oral and written language is acquired, will further evince that all 
language is wholly a matter of connexion (123). First, then, pf 
oral language. A child when it perceives an object learns from 
its nurse to connect with it the somid, or word, appropriated to 
such object; as hat^ dog, &c. After frequent repetition these 
connections remain in the mind; without this a knowledge of 
oral language could not be acquired. By due exercise the union 
between an object and the word which designates it becomes so 
established, that the hearing of the latter never fidls to be accom- 
panied by the remembrance of the former. The greater the 
number of these connections established the more extensive is the 
knowledge of language by the young mind. 

140. " The infent lisping for tibe first time, in broken and 
fiiultering accents, the endearing name of its parent and its niu-se, 
has abready entered into human society. His stock of words 
daily increases, he feels the value of his new acquisition, his 
ideas multiply, his powers are developed ; to repeat what he has 
learned is ever a fresh source of delight" *' We cannot instruct 
children without speaking to them in a language which they do 
not understand, and yet they learn it. Even when we speak to 
them, it is usually without any design of instructing them ; and 
they learn in Hke manner of themselves without any design of 
learning. We never speak to them of the rules of sjmtax, and 
they practise all these rules without knowing what they are. In 
a single year or two they have formed in their heads a grammar, 
a dictionary, and almost a little art of rhetoric, with which they 
know well how to persuade and charm us." 

141 . We thus see how in learning a language the connexion 
between the words and ideas is at first difficult. Children are 
therefore better able to miderstand the expressions of others than 
to state their own conceptions. The susceptibility of memory with 
respect to words is possessed in a strong degree in early years. 
In the highlands of Scotland an English inn-keeper that had been 
established there some years was mider continual necessity for 
nsing the' Gaelic, he however had hardly learned to put three 
words properly together, while his children had acquired the 
facility of speaking the language equally as their native tongue. 

142. In acquiring written language, the pupil ordinarily first 
learns to connect a printed letter; for example, T, widi the 
spoken word te. And thus through the alphabet. The object 
of learning letters is to enable us to form words. Those who 
understand oral languages only, are therefore frequently unable 
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to Spell with accuracy. But though signs are usnally learned 
through the medium of sounds, we do not connect a written 
word, horse (or sign), for example, with the spoken word horse 
(or sound), but imite the former with the idea of the horse. 
The sound, on its being heard, never brings the sign to our 
memory, and the sign, on its being seen, never brings die sound ; 
because no such connexions are established in the mind. Signs 
may be acquired without the instrumentaUty of vocal sounds, as 
in the case of the deaf. The blind learn die language of both 
sounds and signs. The blind and deaf communicate both when 
present with, and absent from, each other. In the former case 
with the finger alphabet ; in the latter by embossed characters. 
The trains of thought in any mind wiU obviously vary as it 
understands the ]angu£^ of sounds, or of signs, or of both. 

143. The Abbe De I'Epee taught the deaf and dumb a 
manual alphabet, and, through its instrumentaUty, writing. He 
wrote, for example, this phrase, — the door^ and tiie dumb were 
shown a door. They immediately applied their manual alphabet 
five or six times to each of the letters composing the word dbor, 
and thus impressed on their memories the number of letters and 
the arrangement of them. The word was then efi^u^, and the 
dumb wrote it in characters. Afterwards, as often as they were 
shown the door, they would write the word which designates it. 
And so as to odier words. The following definition of poetry 
was written by a deaf and dumb pupil : '* It paints all that it 
sees, and adorns all that it paints." The dumb are also taught 
the use of signs by the medium of the lips, and when masters of 
all the respective modifications given to the organs of speech in 
the utterance of letters and words, they comprehend whedier they 
are addressed — ^in writing, or by the fingers, or by the lips. 
The deaf and dumb read the minds of men in their movements, 
gestures, and countenances ; and notice with astonishing quick- 
ness a thousand things which escape the notice of those not so 
bereft. A gentleman in France is said to have lost every sense 
except the feeling of one side of his face ; yet his ftunily commu- 
nicated with him by tracing characters on it. The abiHty to 
supply the loss of one sense by the greater application of anotiier, 
evinces that the human mind has energies which nothing can 



144. The young should be taught only by sounds and signs 
what nothing but these can teach; pictures should represent 
every thing diat can be represented by them. How much more 

E 
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easily will a child understand what a ship is by a picture,. than 
by the most elaborate description I How mudi better is a model 
of a ship than a picture of one ! Still more desirable is the sight 
of the ship itself. 

145. We are generally more assisted in our recollection by im- 
pressions made on the eye than by those made on the ear (94). 
The same thing may be said of written language, which can be 
kept before us any length of time. In the use of written lan- 
guage, readers can arrest the sense of the writer; they can pause, 
revolve, and compare one passs^ with another. In speaking, if 
the words be not caught when they are uttered, they are lost. 
The use of written language is the best foundation for our intel- 
lectual progress. It is thus only that the results of our experience 
and the progress of our ideas, can be accurately recorded. What 
improvements may not a person accomplish, if with persevering 
industry he treasures tqp every useful hint ! Writing fixes per- 
manency in the memory those acquisitions which involve long 
continued attention. Hence it has been well said that reading 
makes a full man, speaking a ready one, and writing a correct 
man. Written language, whilst it gives stability to thought, 
forms a cabinet for our ideas, and presents, in imperishable 
colours, a speaking portraiture of the soul. 

146. Written characters form also the great circulating 
medium of communication throughout society. Next to spoken 
language, the art of writing must be deemed the most important 
agent of the civilization and well-being of man. Situated at dis- 
tant parts of the globe, men may communicate with each other 
with a facility that seems almost to annihilate the distance 
between them ; while we all experience the advantage daily and 
hourly derived by the free and rapid interchange of communica- 
tions from city to city, and (in the case of our metropohs) from 
street to street. Without this, hard indeed would he the sepa- 
ration of fiiends, and the traveller would become an exile firom 
his native home ; vainly languishing for the consolatory informa- 
tion that he was still embalmed in the affections of his nearest 
connexions. Without written language, what to us would be the 
wisdom of past ages, or the history of former states? Every 
generation would be cut off, as by an impassable abyss, from its 
ancestors and from posterity. The language of the pen enjoys an 
adamantine existence, and will only perish amidst the ruins of 
the globe. Before its mighty touch time and space become anni- 
hilated, and we are enabled to trace firom the beginning to the 
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end of things. It is the great sun of the moral world, that 
warms, and stimulates, and vivifies, and irradiates, and developes, 
and matures the faculties of the intellect, and the virtues of the 
heart! 

147. Language affords to each individual " the rich inheritance 
of the accumulated acquisition of all the multitudes who like 

himself, in every preceding age, have enquired Nothing is 

past, for everything lives, as it were, before us, ... . with the 
same warmth and freshness as when it first awoke to life in 
the bosom of its author." Each of us may thus become " the 
citizen of every country, and the contemporary of every age.** 
Reflecting on the benefits conferred by this art of writing, and 
** the treasures conveyed to us by its means ; looking upon it as 
the vehicle made use of by Almighty Wisdom to convey the 
knowledge of His will, and the instrument by which the wise, 
the holy, and the learned of all ages have laboured to promote 
the advancement of their fellow-creatures," — we may well feel 
interested in the inquiry, "To whom are we indebted for so 
valuable a boon ? " 

** Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech, and sj^aking to the eyes ? 
That we, by tracing magic lines, are taught 
How both to colour and embody Thought V* 

The only reply to this, we apprehend to be, that, Uke verbal 
language, the art of alphabetical writing is of Divine original : 
** Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above.** 

148. A writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica calculates that 
in future times two or three hundred millions of men will have 
overspread the Americas. " Among this vast mass of civilized 
men there will," says he, ** be but two languages spoken. The 
effect of this single circumstance in accelerating the progress of 
society can scarcely be calculated. What a field will then be 
opened to the man of science, the artist, the popular writer, who 
addresses a hundred millions of educated persons! What a 
stimulus given to mental eneigy and social improvement, when 
every new idea and every usefiil discovery will be communicated 
instantaneously to so great a mass of intelligent beings, by the 
electric agency of the post and the press ! With the united 
intellect and resources of a society framed on such a gigantic scale^ 
what mighty designs will then be practicable !" Of such accu- 
mulated means and powers, imagination is lost in attempting to 
estimate the effects. 

£2 
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149. Our thoughts which govern language are influenced by 
it to a greater extent than some may suppose ; not only ^e par- 
ticular dialect used by an individual, as the English, Spanish, &c., 
influences his thoughts ; but his peculiar manner of employing a 
language also has its effect A person possessing but a very con- 
fin^ vocabulary, on hearing a word the meaning of which he does 
not understand, would have no train excited by it; whilst to a 
better educated individual, on hearing the word, most important 
thoughts might arise (22). The more perfect a language is in 
which men think, the more extensive and accurate is their know- 
ledge. When the words river, mountain, grove, &c., occur, a 
person of Hvely conceptions thinks of some particular river, 
mountain, or grove he has read of or seen. In various individuals, 
according to the power of their imaginations, the same words 
will cause different trains of ideas to arise. Hence arises much of 
the ambiguity of language (128). 

150. There is then a dialect which may be called mental. 
We hear sounds and see signs, but we neither see nor hear 
mental language. With this we think, every individual neces* 
sarily has it pecuUar to himself; and all that is known to the 
world of it is what he declares. When published it is distin- 
guished as his style, and indicates his idiocrasy (2). Here then 
we have a new connexion established, namely, betujeen originals 
and the language of the mind. Through it we are able to con- 
sider of things not actually present, and to recall all that is 
treasured in the memory (38). That this language has a real 
existence thus ferther appears, A perception recalled by many 
minds may be nearly or exactly similar, but the whole aggregate 
of information in the memory of each person is obviously widely 
difi^ent. This aggregate has been acquired, and can only be 
recalled by the aid of mental language. Locke remarks of the 
Greek authors, that though they all use the same words each has 
a language of his own. This peculiari^ will also appear by 
comparing the writings, for example, of Locke, Johnson, and 
Milton, or any other authors. A rude language, we may sup- 
pose, exists in the minds of those who are d^f, dumb, and blind, 
and who are consequently entirely ignorant of both oral and 
written language. Each individual mind then has its own pecu- 
liar mode of associating its ideas. '* The style of an author is 
always intimately connected with his manner of thinking : it is a 
picture pi the ideas which arise in his mind, and of the manner 
in which they do arise" (244), 
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151. Next to words spoken and written it is necessary to 
acquire the language of mathematicians, or algebra. Witib a 
requisite knowledge of this and of some of the most important 
ancient and modem languages, a student is enabled to extend his 
discoveries for the benefit of the existing age and of future gene- 
rations. A knowledge of short hand is also a very valuable 
acquisition, as is also some acquaintance with geometiy. 

162. The better instructed incur a fearful responsibility if they 
do not diffuse the knowledge of accurate oral and written lan- 
guage as extensively as possible. Without it men must remain 
in comparative ignorance even of revelation. The Divine Being 
has been pleased to make " of one blood all nations " (Acts xvii. 
26). Prichard therefore, after a laborious investigation, comes 
to the only conclusion he could arrive at, namely, that the whole 
human race is of '* one species and one family." None then 
should be ignorant of oral and written language, the knowledge 
of which makes alike for their temporal and eternal wel&re. — 
(See Appendix, Note K.J 



SECTION XI. — ^mVISIBLE INFLUENCE. 

153. The Divine action on our spirits transcends in importance 
all other things. However profoundly we may reverence the 
sacred oracles, they can neither be considered the principal source 
of Ijuth, nor the great rule of &ith. The original fountain of 
these is God Himsel£ For that knowledge which can alone 
make us wise to salvation, and for assistance to attain that &ith 
which alone is well pleasing to Him, every man must seek 
directly fix)m Himself. •* The sacred writers,** says A Kempis, 
"deliver the word, but Thou [the Most High] art iie interpreter. 
.... Their books are sealed, and only Tiiy hand can open 
them. From them we receive the command. But only from 
Thee the disposition to obey, and the whole power of performing 
it. ... . Thou only enterest into the soul.** 

154. We are bound to inquire if that which is handed down 
to us by our fore&thers as Divine revelation, is or is not such — 
fix)m its Intrinsic and extrinsic evidence ? whether we are in pos- 
session of all that has been revealed, and whether also if what 
we read (if not in the languages originally used) is a correct 
translation? The sacred writers spake as they were taught. 
They furnish us with all the revelation the Holy Spirit thought 
necessary to afford, and (as fiur as the unperfection of language 
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allows), in the mode most suitable to otir state (128 to 132). 
From the Bible the most important of our knowledge is attained ; 
t. e. as to the existence of the ONE Great Creator, Preserver, 
and Governor of the universe. An inconceivable display of 
wisdom, power, and benevolence is everywhere apparent. But 
whether emanating fix)m one or more than one great Bdng, is 
discoverable only from Divine revelation, handed down to us by 
past generations. So declared, everything within and around 
us abundantly confirms the great truth. 

1 55. We oi^ht not to interpret sacred writ each person 
according to his own notions. There is no danger of those who 
are led by the Spirit mistaking the Divine meaning. Those only 
do so who are not so led. " The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God. For they are foolishness to him." 
The heathen philosophers and the Jewish scribes rejected the 
gospel because it did not agree with their preconceived opinions. 
Many a poor person scarcely able to read, but taught from above, 
can say probably more to the purpose than some learned critics ; 
" I know in whom I have believed I" 

156. We are taught the Divine will in three ways: — 1. By 
the constitution and course of things both as the latter actually 
w, and vxndd be, if God's holy will were duly obeyed ; 2. By 
revelation addressed to all men; 3. By the operation of ihe 
Holy Spirit on each individual mind. 

157. Sacred writ distinctly, repeatedly, and most emphatically 
warns us, that we are ^len frx)m that state of moral purity in 
which man was originally created, and are all in a less or 
greater degree poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked ; and 
depraved, and irretrievably lost ; unless assisted from above to 
turn from our wickedness and live, in the only proper sense of 
that word. 

158. The Scriptures also assure us that we are secure from all 
error and evil when under the influence of the Omnipotent But 
that we are obnoxious to them if the Divine fevour be with- 
drawn. This privation then is necessarily the greatest ill to 
which humanity is liable. We therefore can scarcely be anxious 
enough for that Divine teaching which will enable us to eschew 
all evil, and earnestly and unceasingly to seek our greatest good. 
We can only attain this teaching by remembering the infinite 
distance between God and ourselves; and therefore becoming 
humble as little children ; — such are *• greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven." 
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159. Revelation directs us, if any man ** lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God that giveth to all men Hberally and upbraideth not, 
and it shall be given him." It says, — 

'< H0| every one that thirsteth, 
Come ye to the waters, 

And he that hath no money, come ye, buy, and eat ; 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk 
Without money, and without price." 

" I," says the Most High, " will give unto him that is athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life fr^y." Milton thus invokes the 
Divme assistance, — 

« And chiefly thou, Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me." 

160. The Supreme Author of our being has so formed the 
soul, that nothing but Himself can be its last adequate and proper 
happiness. '* For by the greatness and beauty of the creatures, 
proportionably the Maker of them is seen;" and the nearer 
we approximate to infinite holiness, and therefore to God Himself, 
the happier must we be. The cause of all our ignorance, 

ALL OUR WICKEDNESS, AND ALL OUR MISERY, IS OUR WANDERING 

FROM God. Man's reliance on his own ability is truly an incon- 
ceivable evil. Those who in their earlier years have contemned 
the Divine influence, as they advance in life without it, become 
too often more foolish, more vicious, and more infatuated. They 
are unfit for this world, and still more unfit for that whose con- 
fines they are approaching. ''The intellect," says Channing, 
" in becoming a pander to vice, a tool of the passions, an advocate 
of lies, becomes not only d^raded but diseased. It loses the 
capacity of distinguishing good from evil." Truly therefore may 
it be said, that " Wisdom is justified of all her children.*' 

161. With regard to the Divine teaching, every man, as to 
every act of his life, must obviously be — 1. Wholly guided by 
the Holy Spirit ; 2. Partly by It, and partly by his own will ; 
or, 3. Wholly by his own will, regardless of the Divine will. 
How profoundly interesting, then, is the question each of us 
should put to himself as to every particular act, and his whole 
conduct through life, — Am I Ud by the Spirit as I ought ? What 
would be thought by a father, if his d^ld were to continue a 
whole day regsurdless of his affectionate admonition ? Any and 
every instant of a man's whole life that he neglects the teaching 
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of the Spirit, is necessarily spent in a state of disobedienoe to the 
Most High I (358.) 

162. We are therefore not to consider His assistance as being 
afforded occasionally only. * To those who seek it aright, it is cwr 
present. God is never absent fix)m us. We always require His 
aid. In Him we live, and move, and have our being. Why should 
we be Divinely taught on some occasions, and lefl to our own 
teaching at others ? How can any man obey the following injunc- 
tion, without being constantly led by the Spirit ? — " Whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God." Paul speaks of the Spirit as 
dwelling in us. (Eom. viii. 9.) *• O Lord," says David, — 

** Thou hast searched me, and known me, 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine nprisini^ 
Thou nndentandest my thought afar off. 
Thou oompassest my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways ; 
For there is not a word in my tongue. 

But lo, Lord, Thou knowest it altogether 

Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from Thy Presence ?" 

163. Of every man it may be truly affirmed, that as in him 
the Holy Spirit is operative, so far only he lives; t.e., the 
Divine life, which alone is true happiness either here or here- 
after (157). The more we righdy seek for the assistance of 
the Spirit, the more we obtain of it. God gave it to Christ not 
by measure (John iii. 34). The proper notion of the Divine 
teaching is, that it is ever ready to lead us to all good, all that 
will make alike for our temporal and eternal welfere. To every 
reader it may be said, *• All depends upon thy right submission 
and obedience to this speaking of God in thy soul. Stop, there- 
fore, all self-activity. Listen not to the suggestions of thy own 
reason. Run not in thy own will, but be retired, silent, passive^ 
and humbly attentive to this new-risen light within thee. Open 
thy heart, thy eyes and ears, to all its impressions. Let it 
enlighten .... and condemn thee as it pleases. Turn not 
away from it. Hear all it says. Seek for no relief out of it. 
.... With a heart full of faith and resignation to God, pray 
only this prayer, that God's kingdom may come, and His wiU be 

done in thy soul Give yourself up to God without 

reserve." 

164. The Holy Spirit takes possession of the righteous, resides 
in their hearts, becomes the mover, enlightener, and director of 
all their fiiculties and powers ; in one word, is the great spring of 
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all they think, or do, or say. Hence they are said to walk no 
more after the flesh but after the Spirit. God makes himself to 
be heard by the soul by inward motions, which it perceives and 
comprehends proportionably as it is emptied of earthly ideas. 
And the more the Acuities of the soul cease their own operations, 
so much the more sensible and intelligible are the motions of 
God. These are denied by some. But that the Father of 
Sphits should have no converse with our spirits, but by the in- 
tervention only of foreign and outward objects, may justly seem 
strange, especially when we are so often told in Holy Scripture 
tiiat we are the temples of the Holy Ghost. If its operations 
have not been well considered by any one, he is recommended 
sedulously to watch the operation and eflect of his volitions, 
both when he does in a statable manner seek the Divine assist- 
ance, and when he is n^ligent in so doing ; His darkness will soon 
be dispelled, unless he be so depraved as to be unable to discern 
evil from good. Men are ignorant because, as has been said, they 
are not taught by the Holy Spirit 

166. ** Since," says Payson, " I began to ask God's blessing 
on my studies, I have done more in one week than in a whoLs 
year before." " Think," says Watts, " with yourselves how 
easily and how insensibly by one turn of thought. He [God,] can 
lead you into a large scene of useful ideas. He can teach you 
to lay hold on a clue, which may guide your thoughts with aeSety 
and ease through all the difficulties of an intricate subject." 
Bp. Sanderson says that, " Study without prayer is atheism." 

« Man's goings are of the Lord ; 
How can a man, then, understand his own way?" 

The impossibility of duly regulating our trains of thought even 
for the shortest period, without the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
must be abundantly obvious. We are not *' sufficient of ourselves 
to think anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God." 

166. When a man is truly led by the Spirit, our Lord affirms 
he is ** bom again :" that is, says Scott, he becomes " possessed 
of new capacities, perceptions, ai^fections, and dispositicois. And 
is prepared to make a new use of all his organs, senses, and 
Acuities, He enters a ' new creature,' into the spiritual world," 
and refers everything either in himself or others to God. (Note 
on John iii. 3.) 

167. Some may consider it impracticable properly to submit 
to the Divine teaching. Doubtless it is at first, especially the 
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more evil a man's life has been. Bat onr Lord assures all those 
who truly repent, and submit themselves unreservedly; that 
they will not find the difficulty great. *' Come unto me," says 
He, *' all ye that labour and are heavy laden . . . learn of me, 
... I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my joke is easy and my burden is light" The dif- 
ficulty is not in obeying our Lord's injunction but in subduing 
oar own evil inclinations. 

168. A treatise on the mind must obviously be inoompletey 
if some notice is not taken of all the influences to which it is 
liable. If these are not attended to, how can that which is evil 
be avoided, and that which is good be sought? The Sacred 
writir^ inform us repeatedly and very distinctly, that our minds 
are subject not only to the holy influence we have been consi- 
dering, but to another of an exactly opposite kind, namely, the 
influence of invisible evil spirits. 

169. We venture with deep humility to conjectore that in 
the moral universe there is but one division, one portion wherein 
the Divine wUl is obeyed ; the other, wherein it is contemned. 
And that, though man cannot get beyond the confines of the 
earth, wicked spirits, of greater than human powers, have access 
to every part of the theatre of evil. We cannot suppose moral 
evil to luve been originally designed by God. Having arisen. 
His power will doubSess hereafter be illustriously apparent in 
making it subservient to the happiness of the good. 

170. Prichard remarks, that the whole energies of all the 
lower animals are directed towards iheu* present safety. But in 
the " entire history of mankind .... there is nothing more re- 
markable .... tlmn a reference which is everywhere more or less 
distinctly perceptible" to a future state ; •* and to the influence 
which bolii civilized and barbarous men," ever3rwhere " believe 
to be exercised over their condition, present and future, by 
unseen agents." This belief has prevailed firom the very earliest 
ages ; thus *' the word of the Lord came unto Abram in a vision." 
And we have the following graphic account in Job, — 

^ When deep sleep fallelh on men. 
Fear came upon me, and trembling. 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; 
The hair of my flesh stood np : 
It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof; 
An image was before mine eyes, — 
There was silence, and I heud a roice, saying," — 

(See/o6iv.l7.) 
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171. Milton says,— 

** Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth." 

Channing says, — '* It is possible that the distance of heaven lies 
wholly in the veil of flesh, which we now want powers to pene- 
trate. A new sense, a new eye, might show the spiritual world 
compassing us on every side .... But suppose heaven to be 
remote .... may not they who have entered a higher state • • . • 
survey our earth as distinctly as when it was their abode ?" 

172. The good man should diligently study the Scriptures for 
Information respecting the influence of evil angels, and, remem- 
bering their great power, be especially watchful against its 
effect on his internal state. To enter into an elaborate disserta- 
tion on Satanic temptation would here be out of place. One of 
its modes unquestionably is to inflame and aggravate men's bad 
propensities. By it the proud become more proud, tiie avaricious 
more covetous; and the same as to other lyicked inclinations. 
Of this an example is aflbrded in Ananias. {Acts v. 3.) Hence 
Satan is emphatically styled *' the tempter," (Matt, iv. 3.) 
Satanic influence, considered simply as such, diflers flx)m human 
temptation in being invisible, and probably more powerful. 
To those who are sceptical as to the personality or real existence 
of Satan, we say that we have the same evidence of that as we 
have of the existence of the Divine Being Himself (154). *' In 
the reality of evil spu*its," says Moses Stuart, '' I am and must 
be a fiill believer .... They are active in doing evil to men« 
They are permitted to assail and tempt them. Why not as well 
as that men should in other ways be tempted ?" Men in their 
whole conduct are instruments to each other of evil or good. 
Possibly each of us may never be without invisible influence. 

173. A writer in Kitto's Bible CSyclopaedia speaks of Satan's 
** influence upon the human race as great and mischievous .... 
He [Satan] dark^s the understandings of men .... He perverts 
their judgments .... He insinuates evil thoughts, and thereby 
awakens in them unruly desires .... His eflbrts are directed 
against the bodies of men as well as against their souls." Paul 
speaks of him as " the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience." (Job ii. 7 ; Matt. iv. 1 to 11 ; Luke viiL 12 ; 
xiii. 16; /oAnviil.44; -4c*s xiii. 10 ; IJphes. vi. 11, 12; 1 Tim, 
I 20; 1 Fet. v. 8; 1 John iii. 8 ; Bev. xii. 9.) The good man, 
therefore, cannot consider with too much attention tiie causes and 
consequences of a human soul being forsaken by God ; and 
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what is thence incumbent on him with r^ard to the wickedness 
and suffering existing around him. 

174. Hence we are led to extend our observations on moral 
eviL The original plan of social life unquestionably was that 
men should reciprocate nothing but the highest degree of 
good (1). The Divine intention obviously is amply to provide 
both for the temporoU and eternal necessities of all righteous 
persons. And if from the evil doing of others any ill be&l 
those, it is permitted by God that then* minds may thereby be 
the better dLsciplined for eternity. They may, therefore, say to 
each other, " Our light affliction which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of gloiy." 
God had governed the Israelites for sixteen centuries. On their 
establishment in Canaan he assured them if they observed their 
allegiance to Him they should be prosperous ; if not, adversity 
wodd be their portion. {Exod. xix. 4, 5 ; xxiii. 20-^3 ; Lev. 
xxvi. 3-46 ; Deut. xxviii. to xxx.) We learn from the whole 
book of Judges, and the first eight chapters of Samuel, how 
exactly the result from the days of Joshua to the time of Samuel 
agreed with these conditions. The same may be affirmed of their 
subsequent history, and of the whole life ot every human being. 
** Look," says the writer of the book of Ecdesiasticus, '* at the 
generations of old and see. Did ever any trust in the Lord and 
was confounded ? or did any ever abide in His fear and was 
forsaken ? Or whom did He ever despise that called upon Him f 
And the writer of the book of Maccabees also says, *' Consider 
ye throughout all ages, that none that put their trust in Him 
shall be overcome." {Job iv. 7 ; Psa, xxxvii. 26,) The New 
Testament speaks also to the same effect. 

175. To each of us the words of Moses apply, " I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before 
you .... life and good and death and evil." Each individual 
is so constituted as to be determined by his own judgment in 
tiie election. If this were otherwise, he would be under the 
dominion of another, which is want of liberty. The power 
imparted from above to set our affections on right objects neces- 
sanly impHes the ability to abuse it ; hence arises all the evil in 
the world. As liberty is the means of all good its abuse is 
necessarily the means of all evil. Even this renders to it invo- 
luntary homage. Without liberty there could be neither vice 
nor virtue ; men would be mere machines ; the whole scheme 
of morals would be at an end. We are only accessible to temp- 
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tation from bad habits. That which tempts one man has no 
influence on another. The good, through Divine assistance, by 
constantly resisting all evil, at length get beyond temptation; 
consequently, though we are liable to evil invisible influence, and 
other temptation, it is our own &ult if by it we are overcome ; 
therefore '* let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God. For God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man : but every man is tempted, when he is drawn awa^ 
of his own lust." 

176. Like every other human ill, insanity appears to result 
from moral evil in the persons afflicted, or their progenitors, or 
both. " Where," says A. Combe, " an individual has the mis- 
fortune to be sent into the world with a brain and nervous 
system, on which the peculiarities of insane, eccentric, or highly 
excitable parents are strongly imprinted^ and especially where 
injudicious treatment in childhood has aggravated the original 
defect, the most careful and rational management in afler-life 
will often fiul to prevent the invasion of nervous misery, or 
mental derangement." Assuming these observations to be cor- 
rect, some may consider it is not consistent vidth the Divine 
goodness that ^e sins of a parent shall be visited on his descend- 
ants. All privation of good is evil ; the best among men do not 
do all the good they may. If then the liability to insanity on 
the part of some were just ground of complaint on the part of 
others, there is no human being who may not justly be com- 
plained of for not doing all the good in his power. These ob- 
servations as to insanity ^PP^y ^^ ^ imbeciUty, folly, and bad 
temper. 

177. The endurance of ill by some from the wrong doing of 
others is a powerful warning to these, and all other wrong doers, 
to cease from doing evil. The best of men are liable to this 
endurance. How unspeakably great were the trials of the Lord 
Jesus. Human sufiering may be evincing the malignity of sin to 
beings not of our world ; it may operate beneficially for the re- 
deemed among men to all eternity, t. e, by comparing past sufier- 
ing with their then state of bliss. It may be connected with the 
whole universe of created beings in all its extent and all its dura- 
tion. Though some suffer for the sins of others, God can amply 
recompense the former when the eternity of their being is con- 
sidered. 

178. To suppose a race of beings who had never emnedj but 
were liable to a comparatively momentary and trifiing extent of 
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snfieriog, to be succeeded by an eternity of bliss, in no degree 
derogates from the infinite benevolence of God (8\ Still less 
can objections be urged against the suffering of any human being. 
Whatever any man endures here is. ordinarily too small a punish- 
ment for his own evil deeds. We may therefore truly say with 
Job, — ^^ Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil ?" To bring men to their duty He tries them 
by allurements, and foiling in these he causes them to suffer, or 
rather they bring suffering on themselves : but this also has little 
effect on the obduracy of mankind,— 

'< For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth. 
Even as a father, the son in whom he delighteth." 

Instead of making objections, we ought to wonder at and adore 
the long suffering of the Most High of the wickedness of the 
world I 

179. '• The light of reason," says Bishop Butler, " does not, 
any more than that of revelation, force men to submit to its 
authority. Both admonish them of what they ought to do and 
avoid, together with the consequences of each ; and afber this 
leave them at full liberty to act just as they please, till the ap- 
pointed time of judgment. Every moment's experience shows 
that this is God's general rule of government. The present state 
is so far from proving .... a discipline of virtue to the gene- 
rality of men, that on the contrary they seem to make it a dis- 
cipline of vice ; and the viciousness of the world is in difierent 
ways the great temptation, which reiKlers it a state of virtuous 
discipline in the degree it is to good men. That which appears 
amidst the general corruption is, that there are some persons who 
having within them the principle of amendment and recovery, 
attend to and follow the notices of virtue .... The present 
world is not only an exercise of virtue in these persons, but an 
exercise of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it- 
apt to improve it in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, or in 
a society of equally imperfect virtue with Aemselves." " Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation ; for when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love Him." Bishop Patrick, speaking of Adam as he 
came from the Divine hands, says that '* an habituated confirmed 
state of goodness was even then to have been acquired by watch- 
fulness and exercise, whereby in process of time he might have 
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become so sted&st, that he could not have been prevailed npon 
by any temptation to do contrary to his duty." ** Probation 
necessarily presupposes a trial of the understanding as well as 
of the h^ui^ a mental as well as moral training; speculative as 
well as practical difficulties." Temptation is therefore not to be 
deprecated in itself, though it i^ould be by all means avoided. 
The evil lies in the bad allowing themselves to be overcome 
by it. 

180. The Scriptures emphatically teach as to every man, that 
until his will is entirely subservient to the Divine teaching he 
has nothing but trials and temptations to encoimter, visible and 
invisible, extrinsic and intrinsic. And even when a man's will is 
so subservient, this life is even to him Utile other than an un- 
ceasing COMBAT WITH EVIL. Hence our Lord says to all his 
faitiiful followers, " In the world ye shall have tribulation." In 
me ye shall have peace. And Paul thus admonishes them, 
" Be strcMig in the Lord, and in the power of his might. Put 
on the whole armour of God." This is obviously the only 
proper notion of the good man's life (393). He should always 
keep in view the eternity of bliss promised to the righteous. 
And that tiie present state is to this but a brief prelude. Here 
all his care should be to prepare himself for the glorious destiny 
that hereafter awaits him ; and the more so, as tiiis conduces in 
the highest degree to his present well being (1 Tim. iv. 8). At 
a suitable age young persons should be exhorted eamestiy to seek 
assistance from above, that they may duly prepare themselves 
for the combat with the world, and be preserved from the evils 
of temptation. Those who patiently suffer, and do all in their 
power to cause the Divine will to be done, should consider what 
an inestimable privilege it is to be fellow-workers with God 
Himself, in advancing all the best interests of mankind. They 
may therefore say each to the other, '* Let us not be weary in 
well doing ; for in due season we shall reap, if we faant not." 
And the greatness of the reward will be proportionate, or rather 
out of all proportion, to our exertions. Our highest concern 
should therefore be, by seeking the greatest measure of holiness 
here, not only to secure heaven, but the highest degree of heavenly 
felicity. " The more grace we have here, the more glory shall 
we have hereafter." '* All our present glory consists in our pre- 
paration for future glory." " Be ye holy, as I the Lord your God 
am holy," is the beginning, the middle, and the end of Divine 
revelation. 
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181. When we remember that •* The whole world lietii in 
wickedness;" that 

'* There is none that doeth good, no, not one," 
as he ought ; and that mankind have ever been in a state of 
rebellion to the Most High, we humHy consider that He has 
some great object in allowing the continuance here of a state of 
things so wonderful, — i. e. of moral evil so malignant and so 
general, and the suffering thereon consequent so lasting and so 
severe. To which must be added the consequences of all this 
in another state of being. 

182. Any reader not fully satisfied of the infinite benevolence 
of God, in reference to moral evil, may be asked, — 

** Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age. 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer day, — 
Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage, 
Exclaim, that Nature hastens to decay, 
If hut a cloud obstruct the solar ray. 
If but a momentary shower descend I 
Or shall frail man Heayen's dread decree gainsay. 
Which bade the series of events extend 
Wide, through unnumbered worlds, and ages without end ?" 

183. The great truths of astronomy afford some feint idea of 
the inconceivable power and inmiensity of the Divine adminis- 
tration. Many, however, fell into the error of comparing with 
this their own narrow notions. To such persons the following 
applies, — 

— — ** My thoughts are not your thoughts. 
Neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord ; 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are My ways higher than your ways. 
And My thoughts than your thoughts." 

184. " Without controversy great is the mystery of godli- 
ness." Man's imperfect knowledge will hereafter be supei^ed 
by the Divine glory enlightening the heavenly city (lUv. xxi. 23). 
To every true Christian it may therefore be said, what ** thou 
knowest not now .... thou shalt know hereafter." With re- 
ference to the full elucidation of a subject so important, the words 
before quoted therefore again apply to each of us : 

** Such knowledge is too wonderiul for me " (27). 

185. We should then consider prayer our greatest privil*^. 
Those only pray most acceptably who delight in prayer, and there- 
fore as they are more earnest become more heavenly minded. 
The best preparation is obviously solitude, — self and mutual er- 
amination, — ^repentance, — anxious attention to our mental state. 
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— and supplication to God to teach us to pray. The psahnist 
thus expresses himself,— 

<• Eyening, and mornings and at noon, will I pray, 
And cry alond ; 
And He shall bear my Toice." 

And elsewhere,— 

" Seven times anday do I praise Thee." 
*' The earnest prayer of a righteous man, the efiect of good 
affections wrought in his heart by the energy of the Holy Spirit, 
is of great efficacy." Many instances of this are recorded in 
Scripture. The case of Elijah is a remarkable example. 

186. In evefy difficulty of whatever kindy prefer ^ with corres- 
pondent hdvness of Ufe, assuredly is our only remedy. What so 
suitable in any emergency as to seek assistance from Him who is 
both Omniscient and Omnipotent, and who is ever ready to do 
for His faithful servants '* exceeding abundantly above all that 
they can ask or think ?" 

187. As the mind is in the best state to pursue any study 
when free from every kind of perturbation, dl undue anxiety, 
even about right objects, should be carefully avoided {MaU. vi. 34 j. 
We can therefore never be sufficiently anxious for that peace of 
mind which " passeth all imderstanding." This can only be ob- 
tained by unwavering reliance on the Divine goodness. The 
Holy Spirit thus admonishes us, " Be careful for nothing ; but 
in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God." — (See ^gpe/Mfur, 
NoteL.) 
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CHAPTER IL 

ASSOCIATION. 



INTRODUCTION, 

188. So &r as man can discover, all the effects produced in the 
Materlax, Intellectual, and Moral worlds, result from Cox^ 
nection. This, therefore, is designed by the Most High to be, 
under His blessing, the great means of all good to aJl created 
beings, always and eyer3rwhere. No traces of anything isolated 
are anywhere perceivable in the universe. 

189. We have elsewhere observed that all our ideas arise 
from Perception and Connection (12). Having considered of the 
former, we have now to direct our attention to the latter. In 
each mind the attention is at all times especially directed to the 
subjects which most interest it. Associations arising out of such 
subjects are made ; and being to a less or greater e^ctent fixed in 
the memory, are less or more often recalled ; or the thoughts are 
variously combined (16). 

190. The Will is the active power; the Memory is a purely 
passive one. It, however, necessarily influences every thought 
that arises in am/ mind, at any time, and under any drcumstanoes. 
The memory is the man past ; the will (and whatever acts on it 
at any instant) is the man present. They are not dissevered even 
by death (225). 

191. The influence of the memory on the will is incalculable. 
Whilst a man is awake it necessarily never ceases for an instant. 
It is therefore continually augmenting his sufiering or his happi^ 
ness ; and, consequently, deserves the profoundest tonsideration. 
In the right management, under Divine guidance, by the will of 
the memory, consists all that is most important in mental phi- 
losophy; and we must not forget to distinguish between the 
action of the will in connecting our ideas, and the aggregate of 
connections stored in the memory. As we have said, there tiiey re- 
main purely passive until any of them are summoned. The more 
important this aggregate is, and the more energetic the acticNi of 
the will, the greater is the influence whether for evil or for good. 
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192. We cannot suppose any thought to arise in the mind of 
any man at any time without it being influenced by those 
thoughts that have preceded, and ordinarily influencing those 
that inmiediately follow it. AU is connection (16^ ; for this to 
be otherwise could only arise from mental disease ; a man would 
be either a lunatic or an idiot. As the loiU, influenced to a less 
or greater extent by the memorr/, constitutes the individuai, his 
mental state is peculiar to himself. Remembrance of the past 
and anticipation of the future form the mind of every man. 

193. In a weil-regolated mind there is an habitual tendency 
to acquire all the information which is most valuable in general, 
and to itself in particular. Suppose a physician to hear of some- 
thing that will assuage or supersede bodily ill, he is anxious to 
acquire all possible information on the subject The attention 
should therefore be long enough employed on any important 
matter to survey it on every side, and in every situation ; and 
due consideration should be given to its several parts, properties, 
relations, and influences. He should, however, be careful to 
avoid having to make the following reflection, — ** Alas, how 
many hours, and days, and months have I lost in pursuing some 
parts of learning, and in reading some authors, which .... were 
not worthy my labour I ** 

194. We are to a certain extent insensible of the stores exist- 
ing in the memory until any portion of them is recalled. If this 
were otherwise, tiie whole aggregate of the mental stores, bad 
and good, would always be present to the will, which, if pos- 
sible, would obviously be highly inconvenient. 

196. The great law of mental connection will, however, act 
immutably ; whether it shall do so for ill or for good depends on 
ourselves. Ideas united in the memory (which are partially cor- 
rect, erroneous, or vicious), with themselves, or with thoughts of 
a difi^ent character, have too often as great influence as the 
most important truths ; and when fixed in the memory they are 
always Uable to be recalled. The mind does not perceive that 
the association it has made, or is recalling, is not in accordance 
with truth. Of this, young persons connecting the idea of any- 
thing fearfid with the idea of darkness is an example. 

196. As the of);ener associations are recalled the more they 
become fixed, next to avoiding vicious ones being made, we 
should do all in our power to prevent their recall. Whatever, 
thai, as regards times, places, things, books, or persons, has 
any tendency, proximate or remote, either to imbue the mind 

f2 
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with, or to call up anything unhappily existing in the memory of 
a prejudicial tendency, should be avoided. When Simonides 
offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, the latter 
replied, ** Rather teach me the art of forgetting." 

197. The attention should, as &r as practicable, always be 
exclusively directed to *' whatsoever things are true ; whatsoev^ 
things are honest ; whatsoever things are just ; whatsoever thingd 
are pure ; whatsoever things are lovely ; ^ whatsoever things are 
truly deserving of good report. With what force do the Divine 
admonitions apply, — ** Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that 
which is good." 

^ Cease to do evil, leam to do welL" 
What never existed in a mind cannot be recalled. If we suffer none 
but profitable and pleasing thoughts to occupy it, none but such 
can be revived ; and conversely. Hence, sometimes none but 
the most monotonous, most dull, or most distressing trains occupy 
one mind; whilst, in another, those only that are usefVd, or 
pleasant, will succeed each other in the most rapid and delightful 
transitions. Nothing can be more opposed to sound philosophy 
than to suppose we may sometimes be employed usefully, and at 
other times negligently or foolishly, and the latter not prejudice 
us. This will as in^libly influence our trains as the former. 
Progression in evil or good is inseparable from our constitution. 
Our Lord has clearly taught that in morals nothing is indifferent 
(Matt, xii. 30). We can, therefore, hardly be too anxious to 
make valuable mental associations. They solace our sleepless 
hours at night, they accompany us in our retirement and on our 
travels, they are as food during our youth, they comfort us in 
adversity, diey are ornaments in prosperity, they delight us in 
the decline of life, and are the best preparation for eternity. 

198. Nor can we be suflSciently solicitous about our internal 
state. The influence of extrinsic action is obvious, — ^we can with- 
draw ourselves from it. But as to the associating power, it is 
quite otherwise ; a man cannot get away from his own memory ; — 

" What exile from his native land 
E'er left himself behind ?" 
To every man, then, it may be said, ** As you sow so shall you 
reap ; " and that we double our years when we so live as to be 
able to reflect on the past with satisfaction, and therefore, with 
reference to the future, to be able humbly and joyfully to hope 
for a glorious immortality. On the other hand, what wicked 
man ever departed this life without carrying with him his bad 
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habits and all their dire consequences? The young should 
therefore at a proper age be impressed with the importance oi 
attending to their interned state (48). 

199. One of the lessons taught by mental philosophy is, that 
the past is truly the precursor of the future. The pursuit of 
either evil or good is followed by unerring consequences, both 
immediate and remote ; of suffering for unrepented evil, and of 
happiness to those that do well ; either the suffering or the 
happiness continually augmenting in intensity. The more 
wicked a man is the less able is he to perceive the force of 
this truth, and the more desperate, therefore, is his condition. 
Truly may it be said of all men — 

** that they were wise, that they understood this 1" 

Thus much, thai, as to the moral influence of the memory. 

200. In our intellectual operations, the associations vary ac- 
cording to the different senses, or the combined action of two or 
more of them, whence the perceptions originate which give rise 
to such associations. The power of retaining these also greatly 
varies both in different individuals and in the same person at 
different times (41), As our percepticms are less or more vivid, 
or less or more impressed, they correspondingly influence the 
trains thence arising. Though perceptions sometimes scarcely 
leave any trace, the trains that follow may be deeply impressed. 
We endeavour to recall a thing, but are unable ; this arises from 
not remembering the thoughts connected with it. Our inability 
to comprehend anything also arises from ignorance of truths 
united with it. How little do the wisest know of that which 
may be known I Many of our perceptions are not recalled 
because beyond the passing hour we do not require to recall 
them. In a badly-r^ulated mind, when certain trains ought to 
be at the call of the will, they are not, because they have never 
occupied the attention, or have never been duly impressed. By 
habituating ourselves to dwell on particular ideas, at special 
occasions, the habit is attained ; for example, that of asking a 
blessing at meal times. This practice should be so improved as 
on all proper occasions to cause suitable trains to arise. 

201. Perhaps scarcely any word is more misapplied than the 
\istm forgot. Often when a thing is said to be forgotten, it would 
be more accurate to affirm that it was never originally duly im- 
pressed, the mind not havmg been sufficiently interested to give 
due attention. After a short time has elapsed, a small portion 
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only of our thoughts can ordmarily be recalled in the exact order 
they first occurred. If one, or more than one of the senses be 
occupied in acquiring information, the associating power has for 
the moment less influence. The mind can only be rightly dis- 
ciplined by hoth this and the perceptive power being duly exer- 
cised. There is in all minds a t^dency, in a less or greater d^ee, 
to employ neither the one nor the other most advantageously. 

202. The principal difference in men intellectually, seems to 
arise firom their idiocrasies, the subjects to which they apply 
themselves, and the d^ree of attention they habitually exert. 
The greatest minds are those, who, having the best natural 
abilities, vigorously and continually devote themselves to that 
for which they are best adapted. 

203. The information we acquire from the external world is 
important, as it affords a quantity of raw material to be worked up 
in the intellectual laboratory where all our most valuable know- 
ledge is obtained. The acquisitions of those who go Httle beyond 
mere perception are therefore not of much ccxisequence. With- 
out the aid of the power of associating ideas there could be neither 
arts, not sciences, nor knowledge. Hence, though some may 
have strong memories with weak judgment, no man can have a 
powerful judgment with weak powers of perception and retention. 
The strength of the associating faculty is evident firom that species 
of remembrance left by our sensations when unaccompanied with, 
ideas. Pain and pleasure are sensations of the most powerful 
kind, yet our recollection of them is indistinct. 

204. If our knowledge were limited to the moment of per- 
ception, and were extinguished for ever with the fading sensation 
firom which it sprang, tibe acquisition of this fugitive knowledge 
would be of Uttle value. All experience of the past, and all that 
confidence in the r^ular successions of events whici flows from 
this experience, would, but for the associating power, be excluded 
by universal and instant forgetfukess. In conferring on us the 
capacity of these spontaneous connections, then, heaven has much 
more than doubled our existence; for without it, and, conse- 
quently, without those faculties and emotions which involve it, 
existence would scarcely have been desirable. The very import- 
ance of the benefits which we derive firom it, however, renders 
us, perhaps, less sensible of its value. We acquire our know- 
ledge slowly, but we retrace it rapidly. The universe itself, whea 
we have enriched our memory with the knowledge of its laws» 
may thus, in some measure, be said to be comprised in a single 
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retroflpective thought of man, who, as an individual, is jscarcelj 
to be counted as anything in that very infinity which he compre- 
hends and measures. 

205. It is on the skilful management of the laws which regCi- 
late our trains of thought the whole theory and practice of mental 
training, from the cradle to the grave, are founded ; '' that art — 
the noblest of all the arts of man, itself the animating spirit of 
every other art — ^which exerts its own immediate operations, not 
on lifeless things, but on the affections and faculties of the soul 
itself, and whidi has raised us from the dust, where we slept or 
trembled in sli^sh yet ferocious ignorance, the victims of each 
other, and of every element around us, to be the sharers and 
diffiisers of the blessings of social polity, the measurers of the 
earth and of the skies, and the rational worshippers of that 
eternal Being by whom they were created." 

206. The practice of connecting our ideas having conmienced 
at a very early period, the process becomes so rapid that it cannot 
at all times be directly or easily controlled. Men of action are 
led to cultivate a quickness in their decisions. Those who study 
much, or who have to teach others, find it necessary to arrive at 
conclusions more slowly. *' Different passions have an influence 
upon the progress of our thoughts. . . . .• All the passions which 
belong to pleasure are attended with a rapid succession of 
thoughts, and seem to give an unusual degree of vigour to our 
imagination." The opposite efiect arises from pain. Certain 
states of the body, as fever or nervous irritation, make the suc- 
cession of ideas rapid. Some persons have such a restlessness of 
imagination that they live in a state bordering on intoxication, 
having continually alternate fits of vivacity and depression, 
liepletion, inebriety, drowsiness, and inattention, render the 
current of thoughts sluggish. 

207. Facility of association is greater in youth than in after- 
life, and in women than in men ; hence the liveliness of fancy 
and superiority of the former in letter-writing. Our trains of 
thought from the cradle to the grave, we have said, are in their 
sevend classes but continuations (15). As they originate pri- 
marily from sensations, much that occurs in infancy is never 
regarded, from the inunaturity of the associating power. Some 
things, however, then become indelibly impressed. The aged, 
therefore, firequently recollect what happened in their youth 
better than they do recent events, because both their perceptive 
and associating powers have become enfeebled. The latter power 
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is first impairecL Hence some are unable to reoollect woids 
properly to express themselves. In such persons the energy of 
the will is diminished ; and, therefore, also its influence both on 
perception and muscular action. 

208. The nature and strength of our mental oonnectioDS depend 
on their — 

Forcible impression, 

Recent acquisition, 

Frequent recall, 

Less or greater length. 

When the will desires to recall anything, that which was originally 
most forcibly impressed first presents itself; nezi; that which has 
been recently acquired. When these are simultaneous, the im- 
pression on the memory is necessarily more vivid. Excellence, 
then, obviously consists in facility of miaking valuable associations, 
their continuance in the memory, and the rapidity and distinctness 
with which they can be recalled. (See J^^ndur, Note M.) 



IGNORANCE, 

209. Truth is that which exists ; error, or fidsehood, has no 
existence but in a disordered imagination. What (it may be 
asked) is morod Truth ? Truth is to every man what tie believes 
it to be (195). Each is, therefore, bound to seek Divine assist- 
ance to enable him to arrive at what is reaUy the truth ; and is 
accountable for not attaining all that is requisite to him. By 
neglecting this, men are liable to all kinds of error and its conse- 
quences. On some great moral points all (if we mistake not) are 
agreed, for example, that it is sinfiil to bear Mse witness. Any 
number of persons, however great, embracing a principle, does not 
constitute it a truth. Nor when that whieh is really the truth is 
embraced, does it properly influence men's practice. How many 
readily admit that each should always do to every other what he 
would have done to himself I (1.) How small is the number of 
those that do not deny it practically I This they would not do if 
they were taught of God. So little has moral truth duly occupied 
the attention of mankind, that if we mistake not, much of the 
very highest importance has hitherto been considered of by a very 
small number only who are amongst the recent writers on morals. 

210. A man attains truth so £r as he understands the Divine 
design in the constitution and course of the material, intellectual. 
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and moral worlds, — revelation, — Oman's disobedience to the will of 
heaven, and especially his own internal state. By the cultivation 
of a right dispositicHi we should, therefore, so elevate our souls as 
properly to feel in all that surrounds us the Invisible, the Infinite, . 
and the Eternal. Neither the possession of the whole universe, 
nor even of life itself, is of any value in comparison with that 
fi»me of mind which causes men to rejoice in the truth. 

211, Of every man it may be asked, — 

— — " What doth the Lord require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to lore mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God ?" 

At present men very little understand in what justice truly con- 
sists ; they must so continue until moral science is duly culti- 
vated. Then only will they comprehend, as they ought, " to love 
mercy r Can a man be merciful until he has been jiesf ? Can he 
who is ignorant as to what justice and mercy really are, " walk 
humMi/* with God ? What hope, then, is there for the regemratkm 
of mankind, whilst they remain in ignorance of their dviy to each 
other and to God? 

212. What more cogent evidence is necessary of the stupidity 
of man than his inattention to the mechanism of the human mind, 
and of the right constitution of society, with the mighty benefits 
thence derivable? How sadly at variance our intellectual and 
moral cultivation at present is firom what it ought to be, is, un- 
happily, too obvious. Writers on the state of a deaf and dumb 
person, prior to his being instructed, thus speak of it : — ** Limited 
to purely physical movements he does not even possess .... that 

sure instinct which directs animals To refer everything to 

himself, to obey with impetuosity all his natural desires, to satisfy- 
all his appetites, to be irritated with obstacles .... he has eyes 
only for the physical world Deprived of all which essen- 
tially constitutes a moral agent, equally ignorant of his nature, his 
destination, and his God, .... he occupies the lowest stage of 
human nature, where man is mainly guided by his senses." The 
impressions the deaf and dumb receive " are momentary, all their 
ideas are superficial, they see everything with a vacant eye." How 
truly does tJiis apply to multitudes in the full possession of their 
senses I They are Httle superior to the beasts of the field. Their 
corporeal part only is cultivated. They are — 

— — " Foolish people, and without understanding ; 
Which haye eyes, and see not ; 
Which have ears, and hear not." 
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For all this the better informed assuredly are accountable to God« 
As it is wholly opposed to His will to allow any to want the 
bread which perisheth, it cannot be less opposed to such will for 
any to want the ** bread of life." 

213. Man's disregard of all the notices within and around him 
as to that which is of most importance to his well-being, and its 
present and future consequences, is assuredly most wonderfuL 
The extensive prevalence of the corporeal, intellectual, and moral 
degradation of mankind blinds their eyes as to its real nature. Its 
being so general makes them the more quietly acquiesce ; though 
this very circumstance should arouse each and all with irresistible 
force. Were the whole race of man labouring under some cor- 
poreal disease, with what horror would people be struck I When 
will men learn the nature and extent of their moral disorder ? 
When win theiy gemraUy feel the ovenoMmng interest it ought to 
inspire in even/ om of them? The altar Paul found at Athens 
inscribed ** To the Unknown God," assuredly may now with 
great propriety be erected in every city and town of the world. 
As to multitudes, God at this moment is as little truly known 
(t. e. for Divine truth duly to influence their practice), as He was 
in Paul's time. Men ** profess that they know God; but in 
works they deny hun." 

214. From ihe privation of this knowledge, men do not take 
that comprehensive view of their situation which they ought. 
So far from rightly considering how they are influencing those 
with whom they are more immediately concerned, the destinies 
of their country, those of the rest of mankind, and that mighty 
scheme which comprehends the whole universe with the Omnipo- 
tent at its head : — ^in all countries and ages the great mass of 
mankind are generally attentive to nothing but what presses upon 
them so immediately, that not to be affected by it they must 
literally go out of themselves. They come into tiie world, they 
live in it, they die out of it, in a state of the most lamentable 
ignorance. Some persons may be found to believe errors of one 
land, and some give credit to errors of a different sort, both so 
absurd that it is almost impossible to make either party believe 
the other could imbibe such notions. Nor will either be per- 
suaded it is wrong. What can be more variable, inconsistent, 
and erroneous, than have been through successive ages and now 
are the notions of multitudes, in different countries, on most im- 
portant subjects ? The dominion of ignorance is almost, or alto* 
gether, boundless and irresistible. We need not, therefore, be at 
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a loss for the cause of the difierences of opinion among men ; nor 
why the most ignorant are the most obstinate. 

215. The analogy betweei the vegetable, animal, and intel- 
lectual and moral worlds, seems to be almost lost sight o^ t. e, 
as the first may be trained to any degree of perfection, so also may 
in a yet higher degree be the second, third, and fourth ; and 
man uniyebsallt become what he was originally designed to be, 
only — 

^ A little lower than the angels." 

" It is fully established that a human family, tribe, or nation, is 
liable in the course of generations to be either advanced from a 
mean form to a higher one ; or degraded from a higher to a lower 
by the influence of the ... . conditions in which it lives" (2), 
(See Appendix^ Note N.) 



REVERIE. 



216. Neither children nor adults should, however, be called 
on to attend to things which cannot interest them. If the mind 
be directed to that which it does not take an interest in, it will 
wander, and by repetition acquire the habit of wandering ; as 
appears when children are expected to listen to long sermons 
equally on subjects beyond their comprehension. We cannot 
properly attend to several things at the same time. As men 
advance in years, the capacity of attention is sometimes weak- 
ened, partly from the decay of sensibiHty, and from the passions 
and actions becoming less ardent. One of the most important 
distinctions as to our trains of thought, therefore, is whether they 
flow with little exertion of the will, or are directed by a suitable 
e£brt. 

217. There are minds which may be imagined to wander some- 
thing in the following manner. Suppose a frivolous woman, — 

*^ A soul unmortal, spending all her fires, 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness :" 

to have matters of importance relative to her native home, re-, 
quiring continued attention. The idea of home, then, arises in her 
inattentive mind. Instead of the proper subject being pursued, 
the thought of some other lady residhig there also arises ; who 
when last seen wore a pretty boimet, and that it was made by a 
certain artiste ; but that another person can make bonnets still 
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more pretty, &c. Here, then, we have the mind wandering from 
a matter of importance to what ^ould be quite distinct from it, 
namely, the relative merits of two milliners. By the will lazily 
allowing the thoughts to vxxndsr from one trifling matter to 
another, arises the state of mind called Reverie ; t. e, the suooe^ 
mon of the trains is not prcperh/ controlled. The great distinction, 
then, as to our mental state, it can scarcely be too c^n repeated, 
is the degree of attention exerted. On this everything depends. 

218. From the long tolemtion of reverie arises the tortuous 
and incoherent mode of thinking in some persons. What irra* 
tional mental connexions are formed 1 what constant and absurd 
digressions are made I as is observable in their conversation. If 
the miserable twaddle uttered were written, what rightly disd* 
plined mind could meditate even on a small portion of it Without 
mingled feelings of disgust and compassion (373). Hence it is 
that our mental connections, either with perceptions or other 
thoughts, are sometimes so eccentric, so foolish, or so vicious, as 
for their origin to be traced with difficulty. This is not sur- 
prising when we consider their rapid transitions may be almost 
numberless. Sometimes the difficulty is not so much with a 
particular idea that arises as with ihe train by which it was 
preceded. 

219. By long indtdgenoe in reverie, the power of the wSl di* 
ndnishes over the associating pouoer, that at length some persons have 
aoarcely aany conird over their mental trains. Hence both women 
and men are contented to waste so much of their time in reveries, 
which, if well employed, would be invaluable. And hence when 
in company, their minds are sometimes so absent, that they are 
insensible to everything passing around them. The great difie- 
rence between reverie and dreaming, seons to be in the former 
we are awake. Reverie may, therefore, perhaps not be inaptly 
called dreaming cojoake. The pipe of the Modem is said to be 
his great resource. He is occupied without exertion, and saved 
the labour of thinking. From not rightly applying the powers of 
the mind, the attention becomes vague, the memory feeble, the 
imagination futile, the power of comparison limited, the judgment 
imperfect, and the moral qualities perverted. 

220. What in some persons can make a nearer approach to 
imbecility, than at any time for their minds to have no proper 
object to which their attention is specially directed, when the 
most fiivolous thoughts imaginable arising will entirely alter the 
direction of their trains, as in the example of the bonnet? (217.) 
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What wonld be thoo^t of a traveller who shoald allow himself 
to be led into and to loiter on every opening in his road ? What 
would be thought of the master of a ship, who, by abandoning 
the mdder, should leave his vessel to the control of tibe winds and 
billows ? 

221. An hour nnprofitably spent can never be regained. If 
we could measure men's employment of their time, it would be 
important as to any individual mind to determine how much is 
spent in reverie, and how much in profitable attention. The 
indulgence we are considering greatly prejudices the mind, ren- 
dering it unfit for those higher destinies itte good will hereafter 
have to fill. It also incapacitates men to perform with propriety 
even the commonest offices of social life. Anything, however 
imimportant, is well done proportionably with the attention 
bestowed upon it, if the term unimportant is applicable to anything 
which concerns immortal spirits. 

222. It does not appear to have been the Divine intention that 
knowledge shall be attained without a certain degree of labour. 
That which can only be so acquired is proportionably prized. 
An ingenuous mind having made some attainments, is allured to 
proceed in its investigations; thus its improvement constantly 
progresses, and necessarily the delight thereon consequent ; whilst 
the mind is undergoing &e best discipline. " What enjoyment 
can he have worthy of a man whose imagination is occupied only 
about things low and base, and grovels in a narrow field of 
mean, trifling, and uninteresting objects ; insensible to those finer 
and more delicate sentiments, and blind to those more enlarged 
and nobler views, which elevate the soul and make it conscious 
of its dignity I How different fix>m him whose imagination, like 
an eagle in her flight, takes a wide prospect, and observes what- 
ever is new or beautiful, grand or important ; whose rapid wing 
varies the scene every moment, carrying him sometimes through 
the £iiry regions of wit and &ncy, — sometimes through the more 
sober walks of science and philosophy I The various objects which 
he surveys, according to their diflerent degrees of beauty and 
dignity, raise in him the lively and agreeable emotions of taste. 
When he views what is truly great and glorious in human conduct, 
his soul bums with desire to emulate what it admires." 

223. Indulgence in reverie is both a proof of the noble nature 
of the mind, and man's abuse of it Oh that all were wise 
enough to make the activity of their mind a never-failing source of 
intellectual and moral good ! But what on earth is so httle ben»> 
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ficially employed as the minds of the generalily ? *' Of all the 
discoveries which men need to make, &e most important .... 
is that of the self-forming power treasured up in themselves. They 
little suspect its extent, as little as the savage apprehends the 
energy which the mind is created to exert on the material world* 
It transcends in importance all our power over outward nature. 
There is more of divinity in it than in the force which impels the 
outward universe. And yet how little we comprehend it ! How 
it slumbers in most men unsuspected, unused I" 

224. Possibly not the least interesting of the employments of 
some beings superior to man is attention to the subjects which 
ordinarily engross the minds of men, and of each individual in 
particular, and as such subjects vary at different periods of his 
life (162). To every human being this is assuredly of the 
highest moment (346). (See Appendix^ Note O.) 



ILL REGULATED AFFECTIONS. 

225. From a want of due watchfulness as to our internal 
state, the appetites, passions, or affections, too often usurp the 
authority of the will (363). " A person," says Watts, ♦* under 
the power of love, fear, or anger, great pain, or deep sorrow, 
hath so little government of his soul that he cannot keep it atten- 
tive to the proper subject of his meditation. The passions call 
away the thoughts with incessant importunity.*' Every one has 
at times felt the difficulty of banishing from his mind trains 
which disquiet him. He wishes not to think of something, and 
knows he would not feel the affliction if he could banish the 
thought; yet he hardly thinks of anything else. And vainly 
asks his friends,— 

*' Can'st thou not minister to a mind diseasM, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Baze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?" 

226. True indeed is it that,— 

'* The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; 
But a wounded spirit who can bear?" 

When a person is consciencerstricken, the obvious cure, under 
the Divme blessing, is unfeigned repentance, accompanied by 
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vigorous and persevering application to that which, from the in- 
dividual's peculiar character and position, enables him or her to 
operate most beneficially for society. He or she may thus, with 
fervent prayer, hope to attain true peace of mind (187). 

227. In the treatment of the insane, or the mental sufferer, as 
to anything which presses heavily, a great point is to cause the 
attention to be diverted by a book, or by some other means. To 
this may be added change of scene, the assiduities of friendship, 
&c. (See Appendix, Note P.) 



ViaOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 

228. From a disordered state of the senses (43 and 128 to 132), 
and from the abuse of the intellectual and moral powers, arise 
vicious mental connections. When, for example, the idea of 
something to be feared has been united with the idea of darkness 
in a young mind, the false association is sometimes lasting as life. 
An Arab regards sprites, or *' djins and djiniyehs" (as he thinks 
there are male and female ones), with extreme awe. Scarcely 
anything will induce him to pass a night alone in a dark room. 
The women, unless when assembled in numbers sufficient to give 
unusual confidence, will not venture to talk of these beings. The 
influence of fidse mental associations is universal. The mind not 
unfrequently makes such as seem almost beyond belief that they 
could ever exist in any mind not very insane. 

229. A lady, while sitting on the grass, feeling a frog that 
had been dropped by a bird of prey fall into her bosom, was, 
through fright, seized with such a profuse bleeding from the 
lungs, that she survived but a few minutes. Another lady 
imagined herself a pound of candles, and dreaded the approach of 
night, fearing her servant would use some of them. One of the 
Bourbon princes often .went into his garden and insisted on 
being watered, as if he had been one of the plants. A husband- 
man imagined himself a wolf, and attacked, and even killed, 
several persons. When taken he persevered in declaring himself 
a real wolf, and that the only difference was in his skin and hair. 
Some persons have imagined themselves to be transformed into 
glass. Others have ^len into the still stranger folly of imagin- 
ing themselves dead. One man &ncied that he had no body, and 
another denied that he had any soul. It will, perhaps, be said 
such persons were mad. If harbouring erroneous or vicious 
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associations is a proof of this, who, it may be asked, is sane? 
All men are, on some point or other, more or less macL They 
differ but in the degree. One fake ctssociatkm may influence a 
man*8 whdk life I A yomig man, erroneously considering him- 
self fit for a particular vocation, another not having sufficient, and 
a third having too much confidence in his own powers, may mar 
their future prosperity. 

230. The monstrous associations the mind is capable of form- 
ing is remarkably evinced in the Egyptians, the most polished 
nation of remote antiquity. Some of these are apparent in their 
remains thus alluded to by Salt : — 

— " Of such mjgtic fiiDcies, in the range 

Of those deep-cavem'd sepulchres are found 
The wildest images, unheard of, strange, 
Striking, uncouth, odd, picturesque, profound. 
That ever puzzled antiquarian's hrain ; 
Prisoners of different nations, bound and slain. 
Genii with heads of birds, hawks, ibis, drakes, 
Of lions, foxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snakes, 
Bulls, rams, and monkeys, hippopotami. 
With knife in paw, suspended from the sky ; 
Gods germinating men, and men tum'd gods, 
Seated in honour with gilt crooks and rod? ; 
Vast scarabsei, globes by hands upheld 
From chaos springing, mid an endless field 
Of forms grotesque— 'the sphynz, the crocodile, 
And other reptiles from the slime of Nile." 

231. We also find Ezekiel speaking of the adoption, by the 
Hebrews, of what we may suppose to have been some of these 
abominations. Paul closes a long catalogue of enormities of the 
ancients, by sa3dng that they were filled with all unrighteousness, 
** wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful." How great must have 
been the abuse of the mental powers before men could amve at 
such consummations! How unspeakably important then is it 
that the young mind should be preserved from making erroneous 
and vicious associations, and, as far as practicable, disabuse itself 
of all such when arrived at a competent age I The most lament- 
able mental connections are those which confound evil with good, 
or that exalt the former and depress the latter. 

232. The condemnation is very general that men are desirous 
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of deceiving one another. The operation of this is, however, 
trivial, compared with the delusions men impose on tiiemselves ! 
Hence — 

" Trifles light as air, 

Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 

As proofs from holy writ." 

What more common than to see men, with an apparent uncon- 
sciousness, not only talk and act most absurdly, but behave in 
the most outrageous manner. How many, for example, are un- 
dutiful to their parents, or regardless of their wives and families, 
and yet are almost or altogether insensible of the turpitude of 
their conduct. " May we not," asks Locke, ** find a great num- 
ber, not to say the greatest part of men that think they have 
formed right judgments .... for no other reason but because 
they never thought otherwise." A man rarely adopts false asso- 
ciations, excepting what his early habits have in a manner ren- 
dered natural, or his passions or supposed interests dispose him 
to embrace. 

233. Our Lord's words are very emphatic. **If," says he, 
" the light that is within be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness." If the main determination of the will be to that which is 
in opposition to the Divine will, how lamentable may be the 
consequences, present and future, to the intellectual and moral 
nature. Any amount of wickedness, any amount of sufiPering, a 
man may bring on himself. 

234. Of all the wrong associations men make, one of the 
gravest assuredly is, that because the punishment which awaits 
the wicked in another state of being may not be immediate it is 
less certain. Another of the most remarkable, and certainly of 
the most lamentable of false associations, is, the belief that a^eu? 
only amongst men are destined to be prosperous, and attain com- 
parative intellectual superiority, whilst the many are to pass 
through life as ** hewers of wood and drawers of water." This 
opinion has prevailed to a less or greater extent in all places and 
in every age. At this we may wdl exclaim, — 

^ Hear I heavens ; and give ear, earth !" 

Let us hope the day is not far distant when mankind will be 
disabused of an error so fearful, that its consequences are ob- 
viously beyond all human estimate. May the time be fest 
approaching when men will universally acknowledge, that " the 
most lamentable scepticism on earth," vxts " as to the greatness, 

G 
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powers, and high destinies of human nature." Let us hope that 
ere long the whole world will perceive that God designs that all 

SHALL BE WISE, AND GOOD, AND PROSPEROUS, AND HAPPY (213), 

235. The two great enemies to mental improvement are 
clearly indolence and grosser vice. Both are emphatically alluded 
to in the Old and New Testaments. As to the first the Psalmist 



^ I hate vain thoughts ;" 

and our Lord, — ** Every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment." As to 
grosser vice, our Lord says, "Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts;" and Solomon, therefore, cautions each of us, — 

** Keep thy heart with all diligence ; 
For out of it are the issues of life." 

Gross vice, though an unspeakable intellectual evil, applies 
rather to the heart than to the mind. By those that indulge in 
it a treatise on mental philosophy will be little regarded. 

236. As for every idle word men shall speak they will here- 
after have to give an account, are they not answerable for 
every idle thought? How great then is the sum of guilt incurred 
by the best among men ! How fearfully great is the sum in- 
curred by the worst! (373.) Moralists justly condemn, in the 
severest manner, the habit of idle, foolish, and vicious talking. 
But it should never be forgotten that those who have little con- 
trol over their words must have less over their thoughts. 
Fooiish thinking denotes a determination of the will to what is evU as 
much as does idle talking. It is then not enough to say we will 
wisely spend our years, our days, or even our hours. We should 
be careftil that, under the Divine blessing, every instant is well 
jsmploged, whether in conversation, reading, listening, meditation, 
or prayer. This alone is obeying the injunction of Solomon 
(235). This alone is attending to our Lord*s admonition, 
** Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation." 

237. The indidgence of reverie is one of the most pernicious of 
the mental habits. The importance of tliis can hardly be enough 
appreciated. Indolence too generally prepares the mind for 
vicious associations, the cause of greater iniquity. ** When lust 
hath conceived it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death." ** Evil thoughts intrude in an unemployed 
mind, as naturally as worms are generated in a stagnant pool.'^ 
The Italians have this proverb, " The devil tempts every man 
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bnt the idle one, the idle man tempts the devil.** The sin 
from which a man can scarcely be anxious enough to emanci- 
pate himself, and by which multitudes are most easily beset, 
assuredly is Indolence I (See Appmdixy Note Q.) 



ATTENTION. 

238. We frequently notice not the operation of the will. 
Many things are done without requiring attention. In taking a 
walk one leg is advanced and then the other, though we notice it 
not. There is then a oonsokms and an uitoomdous action of the 
will. This distinction is important. The attention to be occu- 
pied unnecessarily would be very inconvenient, for example, as to 
every step taken in walking. But the mind is always in a vicious 
state when it is, to a less or greater extent, unconsdons as to the 
subjects of the thoughts and trains that arise in, are changed, or 
pass through it ; t. e., xohen proper attention is not being paid to 
such subjects. As we pursue any object the action of the will 
becomes more perceptible. Strong determination of it greatiy 
augments both muscular and intellectual energy. 

239. The difierent degrees of power the will has over the 
attention is obviously a principal cause of the superiority of some 
minds over others. The habit of patient and exclusive attention 
is invaluable. Nothing is more capable of cultivation than this 
habit. Our progress in it may be indefinite. Those that have 
happily acquired it are incapable of long directing their thoughts 
to frivolous objects. The grand axiom of every student should 
be, that everything depends on the due cultivation of the 

HABIT of attention. 

240. In the blind the attention confined to those avenues of 
knowledge which it can command is neither dissipated nor con- 
founded by the multiplicity or rapid succession of surrounding 
objects. Its contemplations are more uniformly fixed. Hence its 
perceptions and associations become more perfect. Continued 
patient attention overcomes aU difficulties. The mind, while it is 
continually making new accessions, is increasing in power, and 
the most trivial things are done in the best manner. Attain- 
ments made by our own industry make a deeper impression than 
any information acquired from others. The habit of rightly 
applying the mind is above all price, i. e.^of at aU times paying 
proper attention to a suitable subject, 

62 
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241. In the control of the succession of our thoughts in 
various " individuals there are the most remarkable differences. 
In some the thoughts are allowed to wander at large without any 
regulation, or are devoted only to £rivolous and transient objects ; 
while others habitually exercise over them a stem control, direct- 
ing them to subjects of real importance, and prosecuting these in 
a regular and connected manner. This important habit gains 
strength by exercise. And nothing, certainly, has a greater in- 
fluence in giving tone and consistency to the whole character. It 
may not, indeed, be going too far to assert, that our condition, in 
the scale both of moral and intellectual beings, is, in a great mea- 
sure, determined by the control which we have acquired over the 
succession of our thoughts, and by the subjects on which they are 
habitually exercised." 

242. *' When,'* says Epictetus, " you remit your attention, do 
not fiincy you can recover it when you please. But remember 
that by the feult of to-day you will be in a worse state to-morrow, 
and a habit of not attending is induced. Why should you not 
preserve a constant attention? There is no concern of life in 
which attention is not required." When a man has neither 
hope, nor fear, nor employment, some may think him the hap- 
piest of mortals. But he is truly one of the most unhappy. 
Listlessness is the destruction of mental enjoyment. Without 
vigorous attention to a proper object nothing can duly interest ; 
when this is so nothing can give real satisfaction. The highest 
d^ee of mental activity, consistent with moderation, is the hap- 
piest state. 

243. Something, perhaps, should be said with regard to the 
terms invervbion and reasomng. When anj^ing is said to be in- 
vented, for example the steam-engine, all that is done is to 
develope some hidden power. When a man, by a process of rea- 
soning, elicits an3rthing, he also simply discovers that which was 
before unknown. With reference to these things the writer is 
conscious of only one power in his own mind, that of attention. 
Hence it- has been said, that " the true art of reasoning is nothing 
but a language accurately defined and skilfully arranged.*' And 
Condillac remarks, that '* to remember, to compare, to judge, to 
distinguish, to imagine, to be astonished .... to have ideas of 
number and duration, to know truths, whether general or parti- 
cular, are but so many modes of being attentive" (193). (See 
AppendiXf Note R.) 
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HABITS. 



244. Some writers have conadered that there are certain prin- 
dpUs of (issodation tchich govern aU^minds^ the principal of which 
are '* resemblance, contigciity in time and place, and cause and 
effect.*' The tnith, we apprehend, is that each mnd has its own 
peculiar mode of connecting ideas. This is observable in every one ; 
we have already aUuded to it (150). 

245. Each of the inspired writers has his own manner of asso- 
ciating ideas. " I am," says Bishop Lowth, " of opinion that 
the Divine Spirit by no means takes such an entire possession of 
the mind of the prophet as to subdue or extinguish the character 

and genius of the man Though the writings of Moses, 

of I&vid, and of Isaiah, always bear the mark of a Divine 
and celestial impulse, we may, nevertheless, plainly discover in 
them the particular characters of their respective authors." " In 
the book of Job," says Dr. Campbell, " the character of the 
style is remarkably peculiar. What can be more dissimilar 
.... than the towering flights of the sublime Isaiah, and the 
plaintive strains of the paSietic Jeremiah? .... The style of 

Paul has something peculiar A discerning reader would 

not readily confound the style of Luke with that of either of the 

evangelists who preceded him Still less, I imagine, would 

he mistake the apostle John's diction." 

246. Hence a man of taste will discern, not only the beauties 
and imperfections of an author, but the several modes of ex- 
pression which distinguish him from other writers, with the 
foreign infusions of thought and language, and the authors fipom 
whom they were borrowed. Addison compares Homer's Iliad 
to an uninhabited country, Virgil's Mn&d to a well-ordered 
garden, and Ovid's Metamorphosis to enchanted ground. 

247. There is a nattard connection of truths which should, to 
a less or greater extent, exist in all minds; and there is an 
arUfiddl connection of truth and error which exists in each mind. 
In proportion as the artificial approximates to the natural, a man 
is tauly wise ; and as his will is Divinely influenced he is truly 
good. To correct what is wrong in the mode of associating, and 
earnestly to seek for that which is right is then the great business 
of every man. « 

248. We find particular classes of ideas constantly occupying 
each person's attention • — 
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*' Different minds 
Incline to different objects : one puxsnet 
The vast alone, the wonderfld, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 
And gentlest beauty." 

249. Bishop Lowth observes, that all poetry " deduces its 
principal ortiamentB or imagery from natural objects ; and since 
these im^es are formed in £e mind of each writer, and expressed 
conformably to what occurs to his senses, it cannot otherwise 
happen but that, through diversily of situation, some will be 
more familiar, some almost peculiar to certain nations." In the 
mind of one poet " the conception of his subject awakens only 
such images as he had previously seen combined with it in the 

works of others In a poetic mind of a higher order, the 

conception of this very subject cannot exist for a moment without 
awakening .... groups of images which never before had existed 
in similar combination." 

250. The ordinary trains in the mind of the avaricious man, 
and of him whose great object is to do good to his fellow-men, 
will widely differ. Two persons, also, the determination of whose 
will is alike in its main tendency, may have very different modes 
of association. Whilst both may be very avaricious^ ooe may be 
addicted to sensual indulgence and indolent ; the other may be 
regardless of such indulgence, and able and energetic in all his 
undertakings. The trains of thought in these will greatly differ. 
" A geometer, afW a laborious perusal of a tn^edy of Ilacine» 
asked what it was intended to demonstrate ? An arithmetician, 
whilst Garrick performed one of his most pathetic characters, 
counted the words he uttered." " Of the whole audience of a 
crowded theatre .... there are probably no two individuals who 
carry away the same images. Some will, perhaps, think after- 
wards of the plot and general developemait of the drama, some 
of the marits of the performers ; some wUl remember jitUe more 
than that they were in a great crowd and were very happy." 

251. '* There are diversities of what is called temper. .... 
We speak of one person of a gloomy and of another of a cheerful 
disposition, and we avoid the one and seek the company of the 
other, as if with perfect confidence that the trains of thought .... 
of each will be different. .... To the cheerful, aliqpst every object 
which they perceive is cheerful as themselves. In the very dark- 
ness of the storm, the cloud which hides the sunshine from their 
eye does not hide it fix)m their heart ; while, to the sullen, no 
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sky is bright and no scene is feir." The imagination of each 
class finds satisfaction only in attaciiing such ideas to particular 
objects as its habits have rendered interesting. Whatever influ- 
ences the affections has a less or more powerful effect according 
to the moral character of the individual. The selfish disregard 
that which would benefit their nearest connexions, or that which 
is of consequence to the whole family of mankind. To the bene- 
volent, nothing is too minute that will add to the happiness of 
any human being ; nothing more highly prized than liiat which 
tends to the general amelioration. 

252. " A court lady," says Watts, " bom and bred up amongst 
pomp and equipage, and the vain notions of birth and quality, 
constantly joins and mixes all these with the idea of herself. .... 
A ploughboy that .... has seen nothing but thatched houses and 
his parish church, is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs 
to the very nature of a house, and that must be a church whidi 

is built of stone A child, whose unde has been excessively 

fond, and his schoolmaster very severe, easily beUeves that fond- 
ness always belongs to uncles, and that severity is essential to 
masters." 

253. The idiocrasy of each person (2), with his peculiar mode 
of associating ideas, determines his or her character ; hence the 
difference in men corporeally, intellectually, and morally. As a 
man's habits determine his mode of associating, as on this the 
memory is dependent, and as the past so greatly influences the 
future (190, 191), how anxuAjdy careful shmild &xch of us be as 
to what mental habits he or she acqvires I (264). 

254. Habit leads one mind into trains that would not on the 
same occasion be excited in another. Every individual thus has 
his peculiar mental connections with certain places, things, times, 
events, persons, &c. The mention of any of these may cause 
trains connected with them to arise. Conversely, any idea or 
train arising connected with the originals may call up the recol- 
lection of Qiem. Hence it is that certain trains which are fre- 
quently in the minds of some persons never arise in the minds of 
others. The Icelanders, whose year may be said to consist but 
of one long day of summer months when they enjoy the light of 
the sun, and of one long night of winter when he never cheers 
them with his rays, compare the ciy of the wild swan to the 
sound of a violin ; and when heard at the end of their winter, 
announcing the approach of genial weather, it is associated with 
all that is delightful. 
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255. As any miDd is variously disposed, different trains may 
arise irom the same idea. This will happen in a still great^ 
degree in diiFerent minds. If, for example, the state of the 
weather be mentioned, " the agriculturist will naturally refer to 
its influence on vegetation, the physician to its effects on the 
health of the community, the man of pleasure may think only of 
its reference to the sports of the field, the philosopher may 
endeavour to seek for its cause in some preceding atoiospheric 
phenomena, and another .... may compare or contrast it with 
the weather of the same period in a preceding year. Thus in 
five individuals the same topic may give rise to five trains of 
thought perfectly distinct firom each other." By experience, a 
good farmer requires but a slight inspection to give a sound 
opinion on the qualities of a piece of land ; a skilful printer will 
immediately notice everything deficient or excellent in a printed 
work ; a painter at once detects a mannerism in colouring, com- 
binations and contrasts of light and shade, as well as peculiarities 
of form, proportion, or position ; the sailor easily distinguishes 
the burden and build of a ship. 

256. How readily vicious associations may be formed thus 
appears. Suppose a yoimg man to be imperceptibly acquiring a 
habit of intoxication, and to have spent an evening with his com- 
panions in intemperate drinking. The scene may be brought to 
his mind by all the modes of sensation, and by many channels. 
The smelling or seeing wine, the tasting any liquid, the touching 
any drinking vessel, with many other circumstances, may all be 
assistant to lead him to confirmed inebriety. By convivial 
meetings becoming frequent, a cessation of them, that would not 
be thought of by a temperate man, is a privation that cannot be 
endured by the intemperate ; and in time the bad habit becomes 
insurmountable. Mankind in general little consider how habits, 
whether ill or good, are acquired by adults. Still less do they 
inqmre as to the proper training of children. 

257. Of the influence of habit on the moral character, the life 
of every individual is an example. *' We speak of the prevailing 
manner, and dispositions, not merely of savage and civilized life 
in their extremes, but of progressive stages of barbarism and civi- 
lization, with terms of distinction almost as clear and definite as 
when we speak of the changes which youth and age produce in 
the same individual ; not that we believe men in 9iese different 
stages of society to be bom with different natural propensities, 
which expand themselves into the diversities afterwarids observed, 
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but because there appears to us to be a suflScient source of all 
these diversities in the circumstances in which man is placed, — 
in the elementary ideas and feelings which opposite states of 
society afford for those intimate, and perhaps indissoluble com- 
plexities of thought and passion, that are begun in infancy and 
continually multiplied in the progress of life. To bring together, 
in one spectacle, the inhabitants of the wild, of the rude village, 
and of the populous city, would be to present so many living 
monuments of the dominion" of the great law of mental connection. 

258. And there are not only individual but national modes 
and habits of mental association. Hence nations, like individuals, 
have their peculiar ideas, which become the genius of their 
language. We may instance the copious Arabic, the high- 
sounding Spanish, the broad Dutch, the voluble French, and the 
soft Italian. 

259. The derivation of languages from their primitive sources, 
therefore, affords the principal guide in discovering the distribu* 
tion of the races of mankind. No modem languages had originally 
words exactly corresponding to the Latin tribunus, consulj pro* 
constd, prcetor, asdUis^ lictor^ &c. The Latin words, with a slight 
alteration, have been adopted in them. From a deficiency in 
appropriate terms and peculiarities of construction, a difficulty has 
frequently been found to translate the Bible into the dialects of 
heathen countries. No one can enter into the spirit of a language 
without an acquaintance with the country, history, and manners 
of the people that employ it. Languages take their character 
from the circumstances of those who speak them. The study of 
any language is, then, the examination of a new chapter in the 
history of the operations of mind. 

260. " As on the one hand," says Dr. Campbell, " the real 
character of a nation will not be thoroughly understood by one 
who is a perfect stranger to their tongue ; so on the other, the 
exact import of many of the words and combinations of words 
made use of in the language, will never be perfectly comprehended 

by one who knows nothing of the character of the people 

Whoever, therefore, would be a proficient in either kind, must 

be a student in both Whatever regards the religion, the 

laws, the constitution, and the manners of a people, operate 
powerfully on their sentiments. And these have a principal 
effect; firsts on the associations of ideas formed in their 
.minds ; • • . . secondly, on the formation of words and combina* 
tion of phrases by which these associations are expressed," 
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261. Whence we may perceive the diversity of figurative ex- 
pressions observable in different languages ; and that those figures 
which to one nation appear natural, to another country some- 
times appear absurd. No writings abound with such animated 
figurative language as the sacred books. Justice will be best 
done them by transporting ourselves as far as practicable to 
Judea, and remembering its ancient state, the metaphors, com- 
parisons, and associations made use of, present a very beautifiil 
view of the employments of ordinary life, and the peculiaiities of 
the country. The Hebrews, having been chiefly occupied with 
agriculture and pasturage, gave rise to frequent allusions to these. 
David has the following example : — 

" The Lord is my Shepherd ; 
I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters : 
He restoreih my soul : 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for His name's sake." 

With a neighbouring language it is otherwise. The ideas of 
meanness and wretchedness the French have been accustomed to 
associate with husbandry, is a principal reason why their poets 
have not better succeeded in describing rural scenes. 

262. '* There is," says Beattie, ** a certain style of melody 
peculiar to each musical country. . . • That the melody of one 
people should differ firom that of another, is not more surprising 
than that the language of one people should differ from that of 
another. But there is something not unworthy of notice in the 
particular expression and style that characterize the music of one 
nation or province, and distinguish it from every other." 

263. Accuracy and extent of thought proceed, to a great 
degree, with the accuracy and extent of language a man possesses. 
Developements of intellectual strength will, therefore, correspond 
to the progressive improvements of a dialect ; and those persons 
whose writings are to endure, scarcely make their appearance 
until the language in which they write has attamed some degree 
of perfection. " Some of the ruder nations of America," says 
Dr. Robertson, " had hardly a word to express anything but 
what is material or corporeal. Time, space, substance, and a 
thousand terms which represent abstract and universal ideas, were 
unknown to them. A naked savage, cowering over the fire in 
his miserable cabin, or stretched under a few branches which 
afford him a temporary shelter, has as little inclination as capacity 
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for speculation.'' It maj, therefore, be laid down as a first prin- 
ciple in mental philosophy, that education improves as society 
advances intellectually and morally; and conversely. 

264. Habit, whether as regards language or any other thing, 
may truly be said to be '' the principal magistrate of man's life." 
Actions at first requiring much attention, are after frequent repe- 
tition performed without effort. A lady will play on the piano 
and converse on a subject unconnected with the music. Often- 
t^nes to do a thing requires little effort of the will, but rather a 
greater effort to fcorbear. The force of custom is prodigious ; the 
great mass of mankind are enslaved by it. They have little else 
to plead for most of their conduct. None need be told how much 
muscular power is acquired by habitual exerticm. We have else- 
where observed that the practised eye will see, and the practised 
ear hear, things these oi^ans distinguish with difficulty when not 
habituated in a particular manner (44). The power of the asso- 
ciating foculty to make valuable connexions augments as it is 
exercised, and in some persons to an extent scarcely credible. 
Blomfield composed nearly one-half of his " Farmer's Boy" 
without writing any part Habit, which confirms and aggravates 
what is evil, necessarily also strengthens and cherishes what is 
good. The acqyisitkn of had habits 

It has little influence on our earlier years ; in middle age it has 
greater power ; in advanced lifo its influence is almost uncon- 
trollable ^199). Mental habits of high importance are a general 
activity ol the senses, or the being always on the alert to acquire 
information, and 2^ particular activity of the associating Scully or 
continuous concentration of the whole power of the mind to any 
special object. The cultivation of right mental habits is ob- 
viously of more importance than any particular acquirement. 
When abused they are necessarily the foundation of man's degra- 
dation. When this contrary happens, they are the basis of all our 
intellectual and moral improvement, and therefore of all present 
and all fixture happiness (253). (See Appendix^ Note S.) 



THE HEMOBY. 



265. We have elsewhere observed that the memory is simply 
the receptacle of the aggregate of our mental connections (15); 
and that we ought to cultivate an active state of mind, that it may 
be stored with variety of the most valuable information. To 
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educate properly, we must oommence with the beginning. In 
children the first great object is to preserve the mind fix)m erro- 
neous and vicious associations ; the second is judiciously to assist 
it in the developement of its powers ; the third is for it, at a 
suitable age, by its own internal energy, to proceed under the 
Divine blessing 

** From strength to strength." • 

266. " Nothing," says Harris, " is more absurd than the 
conmion mode of instruction, as if sciences were to be poured 
into the mind like water into a cistern, that passively waits to 
receive all that comes. The growth of knowledge rather re- 
sembles the growth of fruit; however external causes may in 
some degree co-operate, it is the internal vigour and virtue of the 
tree that must ripen the juices to their just maturity.'* *' Almost 
all beyond mere routine the student," says Raimbach, *' must 
seek out for himself. The very best of teaching can do little 
more than indicate the means of success, the path which leads to 
distinction. It cannot convey originality or the power of forming 

original or new combinations All true excell^ice .... is, 

in my humble opinion, to be chiefly attributed to an early con- 
viction of the inadequacy of all means of improvement, in com- 
parison with that of self-acquired knowledge." 

267. As none are without natural powers, so none are excused 
firom the exercise of them. We may as well hope to see with 
other men's eyes as to make any considerable attainments without 
using the eyes of our own understandings. But it requires neither 
extraordinary ones, nor an immoderate exercise of sudi as are 
commonly possessed, to attain all that is necessary for our tem- 
poral and eternal well-being. Where one fails fix>m despair 
many feiil from presumption. Whilst hardly anj^hing is more to 
be deprecated in young persons than superficial acquirements and 
much conceit, scarcely anything is more to be desired than that 
the humble spirit shall have a proper confidence in its own 
abilities, and be sensible of the mighty power of the mind. It 
can firequently accomplish that which seems almost impossible. 
To magnify the difficulties in the attainment of knowledge to 
young minds is highly objectionable. 

268. Of intellectual good it may be affirmed, it is the good of 
that part which is most excellent within us ; that it is a good 
accommodated to all places and times ; that it depends not on the 
will of others, nor decays with decaying appetites, but often rises 
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in vigour when those are no more. "It is the condensation of 
thotights and feelings, on which, in a great measure, depends that 
intellectual and moral progress, of which it is the noblest excel- 
lence of our being, even in this life, to be susceptible; and 
which may be reg^ed as a pledge of that far nobler progression 
which is to be our splendid destiny in the unceasing ages that 
await us, when the richest acquisitions of the sublimest genius, 
to which we have looked almost with the homage of adoration on 
this mortal scene, may seem to us like the very rudiments of 
infant thought'* 

269. The first lessons the mind learns, whether from books or 
men, are of unspeakable importance. " To educate a chM per- 
fectly require profounder thought^ greater wisdom, than to govern 

a state ! And for this plain reason, that the interests and wants 
of the latter are more superficial, coarser, and more obvious than 
the spiritual capacities, the growth of thought and feeling, and 

the subtle laws of the mind To all conditions, this greatest 

work on earth is equally committed by God. What plainer 
proof do we need that a higher cuUtare than has yet been dreamt 
of is needed by our vohcle race F . . . . Those whose childhood has 
been neglected, though they may make progress in future life, 

can hardly repair the loss of their first years I say this 

that we may all be excited to save our children from this loss," 
(Chammg.) (11.) 

270. " The dignity of the vocation of a teacher is beginning to 
be understood. The idea is dawning on us that no office can 
compare in solemnity and importance with that of training the 
child ; that skill to form the young to energy, truth, and virtue, 
is worth more than the knowledge of all other arts and sciences; 
and that, of consequence, the encouragement ofexceUent teachers is 
the first duty which a community owes to itself, .... The whole 
worth of a school lies in the teacher." ** The first minds .... 
should be encouraged to assume [the office of teachers]. Parents 
should do all but impoverish themselves to induce such to 

become the guardians and guides of their children Here 

they should be lavish whilst they sti-aiten themselves in every- 
thing else To do men permanent good we must act on 

their whole nature, and especially must aid, foster, and guide 
their highest faculties at the first period of their developement 
.... Benevoience is short-sighted iiideed , » , .if it do not s^ in 
education the chief interest of the human race,** (Chanrdng,) 

271. To know is one thing; to be capable of commmiicating 
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knowledge in the happiest manner is another. Frequently yonng 
minds may acquire information more readily and more agreeably 
in conversation with their teachers than from formal lessons.. 
Such questions as are best calculated to develope a child's powers 
may be put. If his curiosity can be properly excited, the diffi- 
culty of teaching is much diminished. Lessons should alwajrs be 
adapted to idiocrasy and age. What difierent subjects ought 
most to interest at each particular period of life, that the mind 
may always be employed most advantageously and moftt agree- 
ably, shoiUd be considered. Sufficient r^ard is not paid to the 
peculiar idiocrasy of the sexes, or to that of the individuals of 
either sex. Were that mental constitution which is especially 
female rightly directed, we should, probably, have very different 
results than have hitherto been attained. 

272. Co-operation is the one thing needfiil. It cannot be 
powerful unless the pupil and the instructor are attached. What 
lessons have such influence as those taught by the judicious and 
affectionate mother to the children by whom she is bdoved? 
*' A mother is not only .the first, but she is the most anxious, the 
most persevering, and the most ingenious of teachers." If we 
would rightly manage a child, we should consider how Jesus 
would have treated it. In early infancy, the ideas of most objects 
are not forcibly impressed, from their quick succession. Yoang 
minds should be taught by the most alluring methods to apply 
more steadily to particular objects; afterwards, to the acquisition 
of new ideas, from sources more recondite; and, at length, to 
the attainment of the most important truths. " To study, and 
to know our genius well ; to follow nature ; to seek to improve, 
but not to force the capacity, are, therefore, directions which can 
hardly be too forcibly impressed.** 

273. As sublime feelings result from the contemplation of the 
vast and the immense in the material world, such as spacious 
plains, lakes, and forests, ranges of mountains, great rivers, the 
ocean, the starry firmament, &c. : these feelings are excited in a 
still higher degree by the contemplation of the vast and the 
immense in the moral world, such as a past and future eternity, 
if we may so speak; the creation, preservation, fall, and re- 
demption of man ; the mechanism of the human mind, the pro- 
per and the actually existing constitution of society, the qualities 
and offices of angels, the character and offices of the Lord Jesus, 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, the Divine power displayed in 
making the existence of evil subservient to t^ happiness of the 
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redeemed, and the glorious immortality that awaits them ; in a 
word, the mighty wisdom, power, and love of the Most High, in 
all the ways it is displayed. To these contemplations every mind 
should be directed. Happy, beyond measure happy, will the 
writer consider himself, if by any means he is the honoured 
instrument of increasing in the minds of any of his readers their 
veneration for the Most High I 

274. Each hour should have its appointed occupation. " There 
is not a rule of more essential importance than that of doing one 
thing at a time, avoiding distracting and desultory occupations." 
Some plan of study is therefore desirable, and attention should 
be given to the most important matters at those hours when we 
are best capable of exertion. We should obtain clear and precise 
ideas about everything to which the attention is directed. Any 
diflficulty that occurs, any question that arises which cannot im- 
mediately be solved, should be committed to paper in the fiillest 
and most exact manner. We should also trace the connexion of 
events and things; rise from particular facts to general principles ; 
and thence be led to extend our researches ; at all times espe- 
cially avoiding to come to too hasty conclusions (193). 

275. A writer of a treatise on geometry observes, uiat to com- 
prehend it perfectly, eveiy section, paragraph, and sentence must 
be read and understood. If the learner proceed too fest in the 
beginning, it will be long before he reaches the end. And we 
ought to employ our different senses successively in examining 
objects. From not availing ourselves of the combined use of our 
senses, and the associations that would thence result, our first 
impressions, or the foundations of all our knowledge, are less dis- 
tinct, less accurate, and therefore less forcibly impressed (43). 
The habit of fixing our thoughts on particular subjects, both by 
and without committing them to paper, is of great importance. 
When this becomes irksome, we may either change the subject, 
read what others have written, or allow the attention to be other- 
wise usefully occupied. 

276. Trutif being the proper object of tlie understanding, as 
light is of the eye, or hannony of the ear, we should always keep 
ourselves free fix)m all wishes either for or against arriving at 
any conclusion but that which accords with it. The memory is 
assisted by strict observance of it ; we become more prompt and 
exact in our recollections. If a man's regard for truth is such 
that he is not willing to repeat that which is vague and uncertain, 
he naturally gives so much attention to his inquiries that their 
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resolts remain in his memoiy with remarkable distinctness. The 
earUer and the more earnestly the mind is imbued with a love of 
truth, the more confidently, therefore, may we rely on its rejection 
of error. In having thoughts unconfused, and being able to dis- 
tinguish one thing from another where there is but the least 
difference, consists exactness of judgment. 

277. However highly we may estimate the power of poets 
and writers of fiction, the limits to which we con&ie ourselves do 
not admit of our offering any lengthened observations with regard 
to ^e imagination. It " is the great spring of human activity and 
.... improvement As it delights in presenting to the mind 
scenes and characters more peifect than those which we are 
acquamted with, it prevents us fh>m ever being completely satis- 
fied with our present condition, or with our past attainments, and 
engages us continually in the pursuit of some untried enjoyment 
or of some ideal excellence." " There is certainly no power of 
the mind that requires more .... stem controL .... An ill- 
regulated imagination may be employed .... with waking dreams 
and vain delusions. .... It tends to withdraw the mind firom the 
important pursuits of life, to weaken the habit of attention, and 
to impair the judgment." A mind imduly influenced by the 
imagination is not sufficiently anxious for the attainment of truth. 
'* By an excessive indulgence in the pleasures of imagination the 
taste may acquire a &stidious refinement ; . . . . and those intel- 
lectual and moral habits which ought to be formed by actual 
experience of the world may be gradually so accommodated to 
the dreams of poetry and romance as to disqualify us for the 
scene in which we are destined to act." 

278. As every man who rightly cultivates his mental powers 
pursues those studies for which his genius is most fitted, it is 
desirable to write essays, and one, or more than one treatise on 
some subject or different subjects, though there may be no in- 
tention to publish. Without this it is almost or quite imprac- 
ticable sufficiently to concentrate the attention. " How incon- 
siderable would have been the progress of mathematicians .... 
without the aid of the algebraical notation, and to what sublime 
discoveries have they been led by this beautiful contrivance, 
which, by reheving the memory of the efibrt necessary for recol- 
lecting the steps of a long investigation, has enabled them to. 
prosecute an infinite variety of inquiries." We should, there- 
fore, always have some subject for especial meditation, and a par- 
ticular book or books for perusal. To these the mind may be 
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directed at every convenient interval, care being taken to make 
less or greater progress every day. " My method of study/' 
says President Edwards, " has been very much by writing, 
applying myself in this way to improve every important hint; 
pursuing the clue to my utniost when anything in reading, medi- 
tation, or conversation has been suggested to my mind that 
seemed to promise light on any weighty point, thus penning 
what appeared to me my best thoughts." 

279. A treatise on any subject is the more perspicuous as it 
can be understood by a greater number of persons, necessarily 
including the more ignorant. It should contain all that is ne- 
cessary, and nothing more. Hence we may see some of the 
causes of the indistinctness in writing: an author does not 
understand his subject, or how rightly to select or arrange the 
words he employs, or the diflferent portions of his work. It is a 
good exercise rapidly to commit the thoughts to paper, and then 
consider how what has been written can be improved; what 
fiialts there are of grammar, language, or arrangement; what 
deficiencies, redimdancies, undue digressions, unsoimd reasoning, 
absence of, or infelicitous illustration, &c 

280. Mental habits are not confined in their results to the 
mere fects we acquire. By them the capacity becomes enlarged, 
and more free from prejudice. To a cultivated mind, many 
truths are known which ignorant persons would not credit. 
They are entirely at variance with their experience. Suppose 
it had been said in this country five hundred years since that 
a copy of the Bible could be produced in a minute, few would 
have thought it possible. Some analogy or relation must connect 
every new idea with a former one, before it can be implanted. 
The acquisition of knowledge is necessarily progressive (15). 
The facility with which v^uable mental connections can be 
formed, will therefore obviously depend on the number and 
variety of ideas already in the memory. The extent of know- 
ledge is, however, not to be esteemed with reference to a number 
of truths with which a man is acquainted, but the mode in which 
he has associated them, and the relation they bear to each other 
and to all that may be known. 

281. Every one is sensible that there is beauty, sublimity, 
grandeur, &c., in tilings and beings aroimd us. And there is a 
less or greater appreciation of these by each individual. The eye, 
the human skeleton, the solar system, are aU wonderful; but how 
differently are the eye and the skeleton estimated by a skilful 
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anatomist, and the solar system by a profoond mathematician, to 
the impressions they make on an ignorant ploughboy. Mjery- 
thing, therefore, jjieases or displeases, is ugly, beautiful, svblme^ 
grand, or otherwise, to each person, according to the ideas he con- 
nects with it (244). 

282. Those who have not been accustomed to converse on 
anything but the little af&irs of life acquire contracted habits of 
thinking, and make their own ideas the measure of all that exists 
or is possible. When their associates are few, and without 
education, they are apt to consider many of the peculiarities of 
their countr3rmen as founded on human nature. When men 
pursue those inquiries for which their idiocrasy adapts them, and 
yet retain principally minute details only, they must be considered 
as little beyond imitators. With superior minds it is quite the 
reverse, the individuality of their characters is displayed in every- 
thing of importance that emanates from them. 

283. We can scarcely be too solicitous to improve the judg- 
ment. The philosophic mind traces relations, deduces important 
conclusions, and makes discoveries of which an ordinary mind is 
incapable. The impression produced on the external senses of 
the generality of persons is tiie same. The degree of pleasure 
resulting varies as the extent and importance of their mental 
associations differ. On these, therefore, depend our enjoyments. 
The external world is to every one what he makes of it. When a 
man has succeeded " in cultivating his imagination, things the 
most ^uniliar and unnoticed disclose charms before invisible. 
The same objects and events which were lately beheld with 
indifference occupy now all the powers and capacities of the 
soul, the contrast between the present and the past serving only 
to enhance and to endear so unlooked-for an acquisition." Those 
whose minds are so disciplined are introduced to a new earth and 
a new heaven. They are enabled duly to appreciate the works 
of the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the poet, &c. They 
then can look through nature up to 

" God himself. 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 
With His conceptions ; act upon His plan ; 
And form to His, the relish of their souls." 

284. To the eyes of both the unlearned and the learned, the 
same characters, on opening a book, will appear. " But the 
learned man in those characters will see heaven, earth, sun, and 
stars; read profound theorems of philosophy or geometiy; • . . • 
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while to tihe other nothing appears but black streaks on white 
paper. .... The mind of the one is furnished with certain pre- 
vious .... instmction that the other wants Let ns now 

sabstitate the book of nature. .... To the sense of both man 
and bmte there appears .... nothing but figures and colours. 
But the mind whidi hath a participation of Divine wisdom .... 
will have .... variety of Imowledge, logical, mathematical, and 
mond, displayed, and clearly read the Divine .... goodness in 
every page." 

285. ** The more,** says Alison, " that our ideas are increased 
or our conceptions extended upon any subject, the greater the 
number of associations we connect with it, the stronger is the 
emotion of sublimity or beauty we receive firom it. The pleasure, 
for instance, which the generality of mankind receives nom any 
celebrated painting is trifling when compared to that which a 
pamter feels What is to them only an accurate repre- 
sentation of nature, is to him a beautiful ez^on of genius 

The difficulties which occur to his mind in the design and eze* 
ctttion of such a performance, and the testimonies of skill, of 
taste, and of invention which the accomplishment of it exhibits, 
excite a variety of emotions in his breast of which the common 

spectator is dtc^ether unsusceptible The beauty of any 

scene in nature is seldom so striking to others as it is to a land- 
scape painter. The difficulties both of invention and execution, . 
which firom their professions are familiar to them, render the pro- 
fusion with whidi nature often scatters the most picturesque 
beauties little less than miraculous. Every little circumstance of 
form and perspective, and light and shade, which are unnoticed 
by a common eye, are important in theirs ; and mingling in their 
minds with the ideas of difficnl^ and &cility in overcoming it, 
produce altogether an emotion of delight incomparably more ani- 
mated than any that the generality of mankind usually derive." 
(Essays on Taste.) 

286. How glorious would be the state of that man's mind 
who had from his youth always been led by the Holy Spirit! 
What a treasury of Divine knowledge would his memory con- 
tain ! What an endless source of benefit and delight would it 
afibrd himself and his associates I Such a man would truly be 
almost or altogether an angel. Of his knowledge it might be 
said, — 



* Man knoweth not the price thereof. . . 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 
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Neither shall silyer be weighed for the price thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

The gold and the crystal cannot equal it : 

And the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 

No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls : 

For the price of wisdom is above rubies. 

The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 

Neither shall it be valued with pure gold,*' 

287. Hereafter, every flight of fency will " be a poem, and 
every train of thought a dissertation ; every word a paragraph, 
every sentence a volume, every book an encyclopsBdla ; eveiy 
companion a sage, an instructor, an angel ; every event a drama, 
every move a discovery, every day a new biography and history. 
.... All the diversified knowledge deserving of being retained — 
ever in the possession of every master mind of the human family, 
shall there be resumed, refined, and regenerated.!' 

288. " In the rich and ever ready stores of a well-cultivated 
mind we have the only image which we can in any way acquire" 
of the Divine Being. *' It is by our remembrances that we are 

truly moral beings How many of our purest affections may 

we trace, through a long series of reciprocal kindnesses, to the 
earliest years of our boyhood, to the field of our sports, to the 
nursery, to the very cradle in which our smile answered only 
still fonder smiles.** Our recollection also of the numberless and 
unspeakable blessings received fix)m above enables us to exclaim, — 

" How precious also are Thy thoughts unto me, God ! 
How great b the sum of tiiem t 
If I should count them, 
They are more in number than the sand." 

(See Appendix, Note T.) 



289. As everything that acts on the mind influences the asso- 
ciating power, a few observations appear necessary on some sub- 
jects that have not been noticed. And first of Instinct. " The 
difierence," says an eloquent writer, " between mind in the lower 

animals and in man is a difference in degree The horse is 

startled by marvellous objects, as a man is. The dog, and many 
others, show tenacious memory (59), The dog also proves him- 
self possessed of imagination, by the act of dreaming. Horses, 
finding themselves in want of a shoe, have of their own accord 
gone to a farrier's shop where they were shod before." Not the 
}east striking disagreement between the animal world and man is 
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the capadty of improvement in the latter. Animals, as species, 
never improve ; the lapse of ages makes no alteration in their 
condition; nature imperatively commands, — ^Thus far, and no 
ferther, shall ye go (116). " The bee has been striving without 
intermission in the art of making its sweet confection since the 
days of Aristotle ; the ant has been constnicting its labyrinths 
since Solomon recommended its example; but from the time 

they were described by the philosopher and the sage they 

have not acquired .... a new organ." Scarcely anything is 
more remarkable than the migration of birds. Flocks navigate 
the boundless fields of air, pass wide tracts of unknown land and 
water, and return at the proper time, without wandering firom 
iheir course. Yet they are without histories of former voyages, 
charts, or compass; and, apparently, without being guided by 
the heavenly bodies. They are consequently said to be in some 
respects wiser than man. The Most High thus reproaches the 
ancient Hebrews : — 

<* Tea, the stork in the heayen knoweth hei appointed^imes ; 
And the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time of 

their coming ; 
But My people know not the judgment of the Lord.*' 

290. PAreno2q^y.— Some of the conclusions to which its 
votaries have arrived require further evidence. Antecedently 
to inquiry, it is reasonable to suppose that the skull, containing 
the brain, the centre of perception, has in every man a character 
of its own. 

291. Physiognomy, — ^An observing person cannot pass through 
the streets without noticing in the countenances the individuality 
of the passers. 

292. Mesmerism, — ^If what hais latterly been affirmed of it is 
correct, the mind has powers within itself, and a capacity to act 
on other minds, Httle apprehended by the generality. We are 
in possession of nothing relative to mesmerism, or the subjects 
of the two preceding paragraphs, but what is before the public. 
Anything which tends to enUghten us with regard to whatever 
is connected with mind, assuredly deserves the most anxious 
attention. 

293. Dreaming, — The great difference between this and being 
awake is that in dreaming we are not conscious. In it, extrinsic 
action, the memory, the imagination, and the will, have all their 
influence. Sometimes the mental action is more powerful than 
when awake; but thi^, for any beneficial purpose, is the ex- 
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oeption. Dreaming, if we miBtake not, principally arises from 
bodily or mental disorder. In somnambobsm, the action of the 
will seems ordinarily to be more vigorons. Our thoaghts, when 
first awaking in the morning, depend on onr dreams and mental 
habits; they are ordinarily oantinoations of trains that haye 
recently occupied ns. 

294. The more the nature of the tod is rightly considered, 
the greater will be our wonder at its powers, its capacity for 
happiness in itself, and of making others happy ; consequently, 
the greater should be our veneration for, and our gratitude to, its 
Creator. The following are important questions: — Are there 
any, and, if any, what undiscovered powers of the soul ? Can it 
comprehend itself? 

295. The powers of which we are oansdons have never yet 
been fully developed, even in men of tiie greatest ability (132). 
These powers never can be properly elicited until sodely is con- 
stituted according to the Divine will. How devoutiy, then, may 
we exclaim, — "\)^ the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God I How unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out! .... For of Him, and through 
Hun, and to Him, are aU things ; to Whom be glory for ever. 
Amen." (See Jppendix^ Note U.) 
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CHAPTER m, 
EXTRINSIC ACTION, 

296. Having seen in what manner our ideas are originally 
acquired, and how the mind acts within itself; we have next to 
inquire more at length as to extrinsic action. 

297. Tn estimating the influence of an idea or train, we should 
consider as to places and things, whether it arises in the mind, 
ibr example, on the land or on the sea, in town or country, here or 
at the antipodes, in public or in private, alone or in company ; 
and if in the latter, whether of persons known or unknown. On 
this depends whether any and what conversation may arise. 

298. As there is nothing isolated in the creation there is 
nothing isolated in the mind. To think of one part of a familiar 
landscape is to recall the whole or perhaps any representation we 
m.<iy have seen of it. Every idea or object necessarily carries in 
its train other ideas. These sometimes strike the mind more 
than the principal idea. They are perhaps more agreeable or 
more familiar, or they are associated with more interesting circum- 
stances. The sight of a picture *' can recall to me the person whom 
it resembles, the artist who painted it, the friend who presented 
it to me, the room in which it was formerly hung, the series of 
portraits of which it then formed a part; and perhaps many cir- 
cumstances and events that have been accidentally connected 
with it." 

299. *' The scenes of gaiety and unclouded cheerfulness in which 
our juvenile days glide away, leave on our mmds impressions 
never to be ef&ced. How natural it is that in more advanced 
years we should revert to them with dehght, and that the 
retrospect should excite a kind of reverential attachment to the 
spot to which memory so continually recurs," consecrated as it ib 
^* by the most delightful associations, by the remembrance of all 
those beloved relatives who were endeared to us by the strongest 
links." This generally applies in a much higher d^ree to the 
natives of picturesque countries. ^' Why," asks a native of the 
country, " does yon decaying house appear beautifid to me which 
is indifferent to another? Why are the desolate fields around it 
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clothed with delight wlule others see in them nothing that is 
pleasant? It is because that house formerly detained me as one 
of its inmates at its fireside, and those fields were the scenes of 
many youthfiil sports." " How different is the effect of the descrip- 
tion upon his mind fix)m what it would produce on one who has 
passed his tender years at a distance fix)m the beauties of nature, 
and whose iniant sports are connected in his memory with the 
gloomy alleys of a commercial city/* ** The ideas suggested by 
the scenery of spring are ideas productive of emotion, of chieerful- 
ness, of gladness, and of tenderness. The ideas suggested by the 
prospect of rains are images belonging to pity, to melancholy, and 
to admiration. The ideas in the same manner awakened by the 
view of the ocean in a storm are ideas of power, of majesty, and 
of terror. ** 

300. The mind usually directs its attention more closely to an 
object itself than to its remembrance ; but this is not always so. 
To receive intelligence fi'om a firiend at the antipodes would excite 
the mind more than seeing him if he were daily with us. Trains 
of thought overpowering Sie present may therefore excite pleasure 
amid circumstances of depression; painfiil emotions may also 
arise when all present circumstances are calculated to give satis- 
faction. ** Melodies which we heard in our childhood ; a song, the 
poorest as music or poetry, if it bring to our mind recollections of 
earlier and happier times ; if it remind us of places and occur- 
rences, or more still of persons whose memory lies near to our 
heart ; who can doubt that its effect will be powerful." " We 
were at a ball," writes a young Scotchman firom one of the islands 
in the Pacific, " we danced and were happy, when all at once 
.... a Scotch tune was strack up .... I was quite overcome 
.... and was obHged to leave the company in order to hide my 
tears." 

301. Captain King saw in a hut at Awatska an old pewter 
spoon stamped with the word London. Referring to which he 
remarks : " I cannot pass over this circumstance in silence, out of 
gratitude for the many pleasant thoughts, the anxious hopes and 
tender remembrances it excited in us. Those who have expe- 
rienced the effects that long absence and extreme distance firom 
their native country produce on the mind, will readily conceive 
the pleasure such a trifling incident can give." The Abbe de 
Lille, alluding to his arrival at Athens, says, " I shall not endea. 
vour to express .... the pleasure which I felt on setting my foot 
on that celebrated land. I could have wept for joy. I saw at 
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last what I had only read of before .... I gazed and gazed again, 
as if my eyes could never be weary." 

302. The eflfect of proximity or distance is sometimes very 
different. With what '* transient emotion do we read in news- 
papers the accomits of the most deplorable accidents in countries 
distant and unknown. How much on the contrary are we 
alarmed and agitated on being informed that any such accident 
hath happened in our neighbourhood !" 

303. " Our minds," says Alison, " instead of being governed 
by the character of external objects are enabled to bestow upon 
them a new character (281) .... The inhabitant of savage and 
barbarous countries clings to the rocks and the deserts in which 
he was nursed .... In the countenance of her dying in&mt the 
eyes of the mother discover beauties which she feels not in 
those who require not her care. And the bosom of the husband 
or friend glows with deeper affection, when he marks the advances 
of age or disease over Uiose features which 0rst awakened the 
emotions of love or of £nendship.*' How few are fully sensible of 
the wonderful powers they possess, ifdvly cultivated^ of giving plea- 
sure to others, whether present with, absent from, or even sepa- 
rated from by death ! (1 18 and 146.) The same writer thus alludes 
to the importance ** of an acquaintance with poetry in our earlier 
years in increasing our sensibility .... How different from this 
period become the sentiments witJi which the scenery of nature is 
contemplated I . . . . The descriptions of ancient authors so long 
admired .... occur .... at every moment .... If the study of 
modem poetry has succeeded to that of the ancient a thousand 
other beautiful associations are acquired .... What to ordinary 
men is but conunon occurrence or common scenery, to those who 
have such associations is frdl of beauty .... The cottage, the 
sheep-fold, the curfew, all have expressions .... which the 
eloquence of poetry has ascribed to them." (283.) 

304. We should consider as to time ; whether an idea or train 
arises, for example, in the day or the night, in winter or summer. 
We should also attend to the particular period of a man's own 
life, and the historical date of any event The thought of death 
will probably very differently influence the mind of a youth and 
that of a man eighty years of age. The sight of an Egyptian 
mummy we may expect acted very differentiy on those who were 
living, when the body was occupied by the soul, and on persons of 
the present generation. '* An event that will soon happen hath 
greater influence upon us than what wiU probably happen a long 
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time hence," though it may be equally certain and equaUy im- 
portant. HokD smaH is the number of those rxho duly appreciate the 
unseen realities of another world I Pascal remarks that the soul is 
placed in the body to sojourn there for a short time. She knows 
that this is only the prelude to an eternal progress, yet all her 
care is to forget herself, and to let this period, short and precious 
as it is, flow on without reflection. This is the cause of all the 
bustling occupations of men (234). 

305. " To a woman of lively sensibility who after many years 
of happy wedlock has been deprived by death of the &ther of her 
children, and who has learned at length that sort of tender resig- 
nation which time alone inspires .... to such a person the 
discovery of a letter, a book, a drawing, or any other trifling and 
unexpected memorial, is sufficient to fill the eyes and the heart 
with instant and overwhelming emotion.** In the Glasgow 
Lunatic Asylum some female patients spent an evening in the 
matron's room ; a Scotch song caused such violent emotion in one 
of them that it became necessary to remove her. The following 
day she thus addressed the matron : ** Do you know why I wept 
so much yesterday on hearing that song ? It reminded me of 
some circumstances of which I had long since lost [almost] all 
recollection.** Afterwards by her retracing occurrences long for- 
gotten she became able to appreciate her own situation, and not 
many weeks passed before (her sanity being restored), she returned 
to her family. 

306. Distance as to time and space have very diflbrent efiects ; 
ordinarily as the length of the former increases the influence of 
events diminishes, but the greater the distance in space the more 
lively sometimes is a perception arising in consequence. Had 
Captain King seen the spoon at Paris it would probably have 
been wholly disregarded (301). A combination of nearness as 
to time, and distance as to place, may have a very powerful effect 
This, for example, might have arisen had something at Awatska 
brought to Captain King's recollection the recent death of a 
beloved relative in this countiy. Hence it sometimes happens on 
the loss of such a person a survivor goes from home for a time, 
partly on account of almost everything there having been con- 
nected with the deceased, and therefore continually tending to 
excite remembrance in the survivor's mind. 

307. With regard to the influence of persons on our ideas and 
trains of thought : if the reader were to meet a firiend he would 
probably the following day be able to recall his appearance, as 
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well as any conversation that might have taken place. Thus a 
tndn of thought may arise either from the recollection of the sight 
of the person or firom the remembrance of any conversation. We 
meet a person in the street who stops to speak to us, but we 
cannot recognize him ; he alludes to some person or some circum- 
stance, by means of which we recollect who he is, and where we 
met him. We endeavour to remind a person of a transaction, at 
length we mention some circumstance, and the remembrance of 
the whole arises. 

308. " I enter," says Dr. Brown, " an apartment in my 
friend's house during his long absence firom home ; I see his 
flute, or the work of some favourite author, lying on the table* 
The mere sight of either of these awakes instantly my conception 
of my friend, though, at the moment, he might have been absent 
from my thought I see him again present K I look at the 
volume, I almost think that I hear him arguing strenuously £ot 
the merits of his &vourite, as in those evenings of social con- 
tention when we have brought poets and philosophers to war 
against other poets and philosophers. If I look at the flute, 
I feel instantly a similar illusion : I hear him again animating it 
with his very touch, — ^breathing into it what might almost, with- 
out a metaphor, be said to be the breath of life, — and giving it 
not utterance merely but eloquence.'* The song which we have 
never heard but from one person can scarcely be heard again by 
us without recalling that person to our memory; but tiiere is 
obviously much less chance of such a . . • . connection existing 
in our minds if we have heard the same air and words frequently 
sung by others. 

309. By the mention of London or Paris to a person slightly 
acquainted with them, ideas principally of numberless houses, 
churches, inhabitants, &c., present themselves. To another who 
has frequently visited these capitals, may arise the distant idea of 
many of the streets, palaces, and the various objects of most 
importance he has seen. To a third person who has resided long 
in these cities, in addition to such ideas, and prior in order, the 
most interesting remembrances of the ccnmections he formed, and 
the friends with whom he was most intimate, with any important 
events that have since befallen them, may present themselves. 

810. The evil or good influence of men on each other is one 
of the most important matters in the philosophy of mind. As 
God will render to every man according to his deeds, it will be 
no slight aggravation of any one's guilt far him to have been the 
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unhappy instrument of causing others, in any way, to refrain from 
doing good, or to be active in the commission of evil. Not the 
least important of lessons, therefore, is to avoid whatever is per- 
nicious, and to avail ourselves of all possible good as to the things 
and persons that surround us. '* Associate with the lame, and 
you will learn to limp ; " " live with him who prays, and thou 
prayest; Hve with die singer, and thou singest" A human 
being as he comes into the world is, in some respects, every- 
where similar ; his capacity for improvement, intellectually and 
morally, are necessarily greatly dependent on tiie state of society 
in which he moves. To this state his mind ordinarily too 
readily acconunodates itself, and from it receives discipline. 
" Christianity," says Law, "is so fer from leaving us to Uve in 
the common ways of life, conforming to the folly of customs, and 
gratifying the passions and tempers which the spirit of the world 
dehghts in, .... that all its virtues which it makes necessary to 
salvation are only so many ways of living dbaoe and contrary to 
the world.^ As the wisest and best have at times a less or greater 
diflSculty in duly controlling their thoughts and trains, even when 
abstracted from the influence of the world, how much more 
difficult is it if they mix with the foolish and the more grossly 
vicious ! Truly might our Lord say, " It is impossible but that 
offences will come. But woe unto him, through whom they 
come ! " when the effects that may arise out of them here and 
hereafter, as regards both a man's self and others, are duly con- 
sidered. The importance of these things should, at a proper age, 
be forcibly hnpressed on young persons. Valuable lessons may 
also be learned by noticing the consequences resulting from the 
folly and vice of those around us. " He," says tiie Italian 
proverb, " is a fool who does not profit by the experience of 
others.*' 

311. To every man the power of himself over others, and of 
these over himself, is of vast importance. The great majority in 
all ages are but the creatures of extrinsic circumstances. A few 
are, to a less or greater extent, superior to such influence. Such 
think and act for themselves; and whatever be their station, 
when, under the Divine blessing, they employ their powers 
aright, are the real nobihty of the human race. These especially 
are in sacred writ thus admonished : " Enter ye in at the strait 
gate : for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destraction, and many there be which go in thereat. Because 
strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life. 
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and few there be that find it I" Who, even in the radest manner, 
can estimate the influence of mind on mind, through the instru- 
mentality of oral or written language, or the expression of the 
passions ? The power of some on the minds of others, the sus- 
ceptibility of these, the stolidity or obstinacy of others, and the 
fimmess of a third class in resisting undue influence, deserve 
serious attention. When alone we should consider ourselves in 
the presence of God. In a great assembly we should feel as if 
alone. A man's mental weakness or strength is evidenced in a 
high degree by his being the master or the slave of extrinsic cir- 
cumstances ; when these are of a pernicious tendency they have 
little effect if his will be ur.der Divine guidance (358). Extrinsic 
influence so operating as to rouse the mind without throwing it 
out of possession of itself exalts all its powers : it renders the 
mind more enlightened, penetrating, and masterly. A man ac- 
tuated by a strong passion becomes much greater than at other 
times : he is at no loss for words and arguments ; he transmits to 
others, by a sort of contagious sympathy, the warm sentiments 
he feels ; his looks and gestures are all persuasive ; and nature 
here shows herself vastly more powerful than art. Without a 
proper degree of enthusiasm we cannot hope to succeed in any 
great undertaking. 

312. As man can live only in society, all the earthly good he 
can derive must, under the Divine blessing, thence emanate (1). 
This should lead all its members to regard each other by a totauy 
d^erent appreciation from the present ! There is not an instant 
that each is not enjoying much that is produced by the labour of 
others. A man can now say, *' I am lodged in a house that 
affords me conveniences and comforts which even a king could 
not command some centuries ago. Ships are crossing the seas 
in every direction to bring me what is useful to me from all parts 
of the earth. In China, men are gathering the tea-leaf for me ; in 
America they are planting cotton for me ; in the West India 
islands they are preparing my sugar and my coffee ; in Italy they 
are feeding silkworms for me ; in Saxony they are shearing the 
sheep to make me clothing ; at home powerful steam-engines are 
spinning and weaving for me, and making cutlery for me, and 
pumping the mines tiiat minerals useful to me may be procured. 
.... I have roads and canals and bridges to bear tiie ccJd for my 

winter fire I have editors and printers, who daily send me 

an account of what is going on throughout the world,*" &c. Not 
wealth but man should therefore become of supreme importance 
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to ALL. This trath most be practically acted on niuTersally for 
the philosophy of mind duly to influence the world (234 and 
381). Let us hope the day is not &r distant when, under the 
Divine blessing, the PROFOirND dignity of human nature will 
be duly and universally appreciated ; when all will feel that they 
are the heirs of a glorious immortality, and therefore comport 
themselves worthily of their inconceivably high destiny I We 
can never be sufficiently desirous to realize to ourselves these 
things ; nor anxious enou^, we repeat, that all shall be par<^ 
takers of them. This vxyM he indeed the most glorious of eartHy 
oomammatio'njs I Men might then say :— 

** Ko more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 
The broken trmnpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a plow-share end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lir d sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that sow*d, shall reap the field." 

Ghanning, speaking of departed spirits, says, " Could we hear 
them, I believe they would tell us that they never truly loved 
the race before ; never before knew what it is to sympathize with 
human sorrow, to rejoice in human virtue, to mourn for human 
guilt. A new fountain of love to man is opened within them. 
They now see what before dimly gleamed on them, — the capa- 
cities, the mysteries of a human soul (294). The significance of 
that word immortality is now apprehended ; and every being 
destined to it rises into unutterable importance : they love human 
nature as never before, and human friends are prized as above all 
price." 

313. *' The cheapest and commonest of all pleasures, conver- 
sation .... is the great amusement of life, cheering us round our 
hearths, .... stirring our hearts gently, acting on us like the 
balmy air or the bright light of heaven.*' But, however select 
we may be in the choice of our associates, it firequently happens 
that, though conversation is not of a tendency grossly improper, 
there is little in it that can improve. When this happens we 
should dexterously endeavour to give it a beneficial and pleasing 
tendency (358). To be inattentive at any time when spoken 
to should be especially avoided. Politeness also consists in so 
influencing the mental trains of others as to prevent the arising of 
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any unpleasant thoughts, and encouraging those of an opposite 
tendency. Hence we should consider not only the immediate 
but the remote effect of anything we suggest. Frequently the 
more indirectly a particular train is excited the more happy the 
efiect We may sometimes hint at that which cannot be dis* 
tinctly mentioned. 

314. *' What we cajl good sense in the conduct of lite consists 
chiefly in that temper of mind which enables its possessor to 
view at all times with perfect coolness and accuracy all the 
various circumstances of his situation, so that each of them may 
produce its due impression : . . . . but to a man of an ill-regulated 
imagination, external circumstances only serve as hints to excite 
his own thoughts ; and the conduct he pursues has, in general, 
&r less reference to his real situation than to some imaginary 
one in which he conceives himself to be placed." As £eur as duly 
will allow, to bear with every one's humour, to comply with the 
inchnations of those with whom we associate, never abruptly to 
contradict nor assome a superiority in any way over any person, 
to abnegate one's self, to become all things to all men, " in honour 
preferring one another," is, in minor matters, the way to pass 
through life most agreeably and advantageously. Yooqg per- 
sons, says Dr. Watts, should be taught to observe *' what are 
the peculiar tempers, appetites, passions, powers, good and evil 
qualities of the persons with whom they have most to do. .... 
Prudence consists in judging well what is to be said, and what is 
to be done, on every new occasion ; when to be still, and when 
to be active ; when to keep silence, and when to speak ; what to 
avoid, and what to pursue ; how to act in every difficulty, — what 
means to make use of to compass such an end ; how to behave 
in every circumstance of life and in all companies. .... Amongst 
all the accomplishments of youth there is none preferable to a 
decent and agreeable behaviour, .... a modest freedom of 
speech, a soft and elegant manner of address, a graceful and 
lovely deportment, a cheerful gravity and good humour, with a 
mind appearing ever serene under the rufHing accidents of human 
life ; .... a becoming neglect of injuries, a hatred of calumny 
and slander." 

315. The student of mental philosophy, if he can so £ur control 
himself as to be silent, when under the most exciting circum- 
stances it is desirable to be so, will learn a lesson of no small 
value. Speech is given to every man, wisdom is attained by few. 
** He," says an ancient writer, *' approaches nearest to the god£ 
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who knows how to be silent, even though he is in the right" 
There is a time when one may say ahnost anything. Bat none 
when a man may tell everything. " One unguarded expression 
may make an enemy for Ufe" The French say, " The tongue of 
a woman is her sword, and she seldom gives it time to rust," 
and that *' A wise man reflects before he speaks, a fool speaks 
and then reflects." Some do not appear to reflect either before 
or after they speak. " Many," says the writer of Eoclesiasticus, 
*♦ have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so many as have 
fellen by the tongue.** " The tongue,** says James, " is a fire, 
a world of iniquity : . . . . and setteth on fire the course of nature ; 
and it is set on fire of hell.** (236.) Solomon also says that — 

'' Death and life are in the power of the tongae.*' 

All great talkers should have the following inscribed in some con- 
spicuous part of their houses : — " In the multitude of words 
THERE WANTETH NOT SIN.** Some minds are so ill regulated, 
that they cannot even refirain from the use, or rather abuse of their 
pens, whence has not unfrequently arisen the most lamentable 
consequences. 

316. The proper action of living minds on each other, greatly 
assists both tiie intellectual and moral progress. Other things 
being equal, each individual advances as he is amdous that as 
many as possible shall, under the Divine blessing, have equal 
opportunities, and derive equal benefit fix)m them, as himseUl It 
is difficult to estimate the importance, either of so acquiring 
knowledge firam, or so imparting it to others. We rarely 
extend our observation, even as far as practicable, to every thing 
connected with the object of our studies ( 1 93). And the greatest 
admirer of his own parts, may oftentimes find it usefiil to inquire 
of others, though of inferior attainments. An ignorant man may 
sometimes have ideas on particular subjects that have escaped a 
wiser one. If we are in company, for example, with a traveller, 
a merchant, an agriculturist, or an engineer, we may endeavour to 
lead each to discourse of the matters of his own occupation. 
Whatever attention we may devote to books, the study of "man- 
kind in the origirud should never be lightly esteemed. Those who 
find it difficult duly to notice their own internal operations, may 
take lessons, by attending to the trains of thought in the minds 
of others. This may be learned from books and conversation. 
The latter is a tolerably accurate index of the mental trains when 
the speaker is al9ne. We may, therefore, form a judgment of a 
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man's character from his conversation, ** Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh." 

317. The minds of children being unoccupied, some of our 
early impressions are the most durable. A kind of instinctive 
attachment to these, is one of our strongest propensities. The 
young have usually the sanction of those they love more than any 
one else, for what they learn. Hence those who derive their 
opinions implicitiy from others, acquire an indiscriminate venera- 
tion for all the institutions imder which they have been educated, 
however absurd they may be (231). Very young persons are 
necessarily without suspicion, and beUeve everythmg that is told 
them, until instances of falsehood warn them to be on their guard. 
To confide in the veracity of others, is an original principle of our 
nature, and it retains considerable strength through life. The 
experience of every man, however, tells him that when he has 
been called on to give credit to the assertions of a stranger, he 
has frequentiy been obliged to suspend his assent. A valuable 
talent, and one that may be much improved, is the ability to ac- 
quire such an insight into the characters of men, that a sHght 
knowledge enables us to form a somewhat accurate judgment of 
them. 

318. In courts of law, not the least difficult of the labours of 
judges and juries, is to determine on the credit due to evidence. 
In receiving the testimony of another, we should as far as prac- 
ticable, consider his general character, whether he has any parti- 
cular interest in the matter, if he has had sufficient opportunities 
of arriving at the truth, whether he is competent and anxious to 
attain it, and whether, all things attended to, he may be fairly con- 
sidered to be telling all of, and nothing but the truth. 

319. Oral is prdbrable to written testimony. In the former, 
we can judge fix)m the deponent's appearance and manner, and 
by a weU-conducted examination, extract what might otherwise 
liave remained concealed. A witness is frequently asked a ques- 
tion unexpectedly, this may confuse him, he may equivocate, and 
by being pressed sometimes all that is important can be extracted 
from him. Few persons in the presence of a large assembly, 
and under examination, can be known to equivocate without feel- 
ing intensely. 

320. The evidence of more than one witness, is highly desirable. 
By the code of the ancient Hebrews, an ofiender could not be 
convicted by one only. (Dettt. xix. 16.) Sometimes indirect 
evidence is more important than direct. If one man were to svv ear 
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that another had wounded him, he might be perjured. Suppose 
several unconnected and credible witnesses to depose to a variety 
of facts, no one of which is in itself conclusive, but in the aggre- 
gate, they unquestionably bring home guilt to a person. Here 
the proof is most cogent. 

321. In the improvement of the mind, a most valuable auxi- 
liary is the proper application Osgood books. He that will search 
for these, and inquire who are the best writers in the various de- 
partments of literature and science, will not fmd it very di£Bcult 
to acquaint himself with the sentiments of mankind, on the most 
important subjects. Life is too short, time too valuable, and our 
responsibility fer too weighty, to allow of our minds being occu- 
pi^ with trifles (304). Scarcely anything has a greater ten- 
dency to weaken the intellectual powers thaix light reading, with 
little reflection. It leaves Utde trace. The best that can be said 
of much of it, is, that it does not uphold the grossest immorality 
(277). Study is irksome to the generality, from their not enter- 
ing deeply enough into any subject, to take an interest in it It 
lias therefore not sufficient influence on their wills ; their minds 
are too much engrossed by other subjects, 

322. Prior to the perusal of a book, an examination of its pre^- 
face, table of contents, index, &c., is desirable, that a compre- 
hensive view may be obtained. By taking a cursory survey, 
difficulties that cannot be conquered at the first reading, may 
afterwards vanish. Two or more persons reading and comparing 
their ideas, on the same work, is also desirable. Some of the best 
books, it may be convenient for the student to possess. In these 
he can mark in the margin the most valuable passages. From 
other books he may noake extracts of such passages. A common 
place book, as spoken of by Locke, is also desirable, in the index 
of which, reference should be made to both the marked passages 
and extracts. Also an account of books read, with a notice or 
analysis of each proportionable to its importance, should be kept. 
Thus a journal of a man's studies would be formed. 

323. ** Where,'* says Dr. Watts, " an author is obscure, en- 
lighten him. Where he is imperfect, supply hi$ deficiencies. 

Where he is too brief and concise, amphfy a little Where 

he is redundant, mark those paragraphs to be retrenched 

Where he argues, observe whether his reasons be conclusive." 

" If the method of a book be irr^ular, reduce it into form 

Recollect and determine what real improvements you have made" 
by studying any work. One good book read with laborious 
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meditation, is of more benefit than skimming over twenty works 
of little value. Yomig students are apt to devote too much time 
to reading, and too litSe to meditation. Some general idea should 
be attained of most or all the sciences. ''Notions borrowed 
from any one science, may assist our acquaintance with any 
other." (281.) 

324. A student should be especially familiar with works on 
education, guides to books, catalogues, especially classified ones, 
surveys of knowledge, cyclopsBdias, dictionaries, abridgments, 
reviews, biographical wotks, grammars, vocabularies, books of 
quotations and extracts, abstracts, genealogies, maps, charts, 
globes, diagrams, plans, prints, models, &c. He may also have, 
afi«r the example of the ancient Hebrews, some of these, and 
sentences of great importance in large characters, which may 
be occasionally changed, suspended about his apartments, (Devt. 
vi. 8, 9 ; Numb. xv. 38, 39.) 

325. Our greatest happiness in eternity, is promoted by that 
which advances our highest good in time. But supposing for a 
moment, that even " in this life only we have hope," the vdue of 
the sacred writings is then altogether inappreciable. This will 
appear by selecting a single text, " Be,*' says our Lord, ** wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves." Looking at the conduct of the 
great majority of those who have scarcely any sense of religion, 
where shall one of them be found, who in the most politic man- 
agement of his concerns, is duly guided, either by the serpent, or 
the dove ? The influence the Bible should have on our eternal 
concerns must be felt. Human eloquence is here but as 
*' sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal" We therefore say to 
every one of our readers, and especially the younger portion,— 

' " Keep this blest volume ever near your side. 

At morning's dawn and evening's cooling tide ; 
Let all its precepts in your practice shine. 
Let all its promises your joys refine ; 
Be all its doctrines in your heart engrav'd. 
And by its gi-ace your precious soul be sav*d." 

Forget not that *' they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament And they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever." 

326. No small portion of the matter that has issued, and that 
is now issuing firom the printing-press, assuredly is little other than 
a sad proof of the wandering of the mind from the great Fountain 
of Light (160). We, however, desire by no means to undervalue 
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good books. They are in the reach of all ; heaioen he ihanked for 
them ! " They give to all who fiuthfully use them the society, 

the spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our race 

Nothing can supply the place of books The wealth of both 

continents [of Europe and America] would not compensate for 
the good they impart." Even the poor man can now say, " In 
a comer of my house I have books, the miracle of all my pos- 
sessions ; more wonderful than the wishing-cap of the Arabian 
tales, for they transport me instantly, not only to all places, but 
to all times. By my books I can conjure up before me to 
renewed existence all the great and good men of antiquity, and 
for my individual satisfaction I can make them act over again the 
most renowned of their exploits. The orators declaim for me ; 
the historians recite ; the poets sing ; and from the equator to 
the pole, or from the b^inning of time till now, by my books I 
can be where I please." (146, 147.) In the perusal of a book 
it is, however, not the author, but the value of what he says, that 
should influence us. Authority is a frequent hindrance. The 
Lord Jesus says to his disciples, " Call no man your father," t. e., 
so that your understanding is unduly influenced. Scepticism is 
a characteristic of a contracted mind ; credulity is a characteristic 
of a weak one. Habit and authority, both lawful and unlawful, 
enable even strong minds to bear things which, but for them, 
would be unendurable. '* One of the chief arts of self-culture is 
to unite the childlike teachableness which gratefully welcomes 
light from every human being who can give it, with manly resist- 
ance of opinions, however current, of influences, however gene- 
rally revered, which do not approve themselves to our deliberate 
judgment.** Truth and right, whether attained by many or by 
few, are unchangeable, eternal, and everywhere and always 
obligatory. They are in no degree influenced by the less or 
greater number of their votaries (209). 

327. Much of our knowledge is derived from analogy ; this is 
a certain relation and agreement between two or more things. 
We observe a great resemblance between our earth and the other 
planets; analogy, therefore, leads us to conclude that they are 
inhabited. By it geologists tell us that they <' can decide upon 
the nature of animals that have been extinct for thousands of 
years, from a few bones entombed on the earth's surfiioe." We 
see that to the whole of mankind the great law obligatory on 
them is LovE (1). Analogy leads us to conclude, first, that, 
with the exception of that part of the creation under Satanic 
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influence (169), this law is strictly obeyed everywhere else 
throughout the whole society of the intellectual universe : secondly, 
that Sie redeemed among men will hereafter form a part of this 
inconceivably glorious association. Whence we may in some 
degree perceive the force of the following passage : — 

** Since the beginning of the world men have not heard, 
Nor perceived by the ear, 
Neitiier hath the eye seen, O God, beside Thee, 
What He hath prepared for him that waiteth for Him." 

An example of wrong application of analogy is seen in ascribing 
cisrtain forms to angels, which are sometimes represented as 
human figures, with the wings of birds. As analogy does 
not afford certain evidence, we may err, imless we apply it 
cautiously. 

328. However active we may be in our inquiries after truth, 
in its reception the mind is passive. With reference to any par- 
ticular matter, there is a state of ignorance, of doubt, or of cer- 
tainty. If we are in doubt, it is either because suflScient evidence 
has not been attained to compel the assent, or because we are 
incompetent judges of the nature of such evidence. The man of 
education, therefore, does not make his own knowledge the test 
of assent or dissent in everything. Any individual has compara- 
tively little time to unfold the mysteries of nature. For much 
that we acquire we are obliged to the testimony of others. 
Whilst, therefore, we ought not to give credit but on sufficient 
evidence, we ought not to reftise our assent when this is afforded. 
An eastern prince would not believe that water could become 
solid. (See Appendix^ Note V.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BODY. 



329. All are sensible of the intimate sympathy existing 
between the body and the mind. If the fonner be disordered, 
the mind cannot act with its wonted energy. If the mind be 
disquieted, the body quickly feels the influence, first temporarily 
and then permanently, sometimes terminating with loss of life. 
Both body and mind then require to be duly disciplined, and 
their reciprocal influence well considered. Happy those who are 
as anxious to be emancipated fh>m mentcH as from bodily ill ! With 
regard to the substance of the soul, " I feel," says Dr. Good, 
" incompetent to enter into the question concerning the actual 
essence of the mind, and am perfectly content to take its general 
nature, powers, and destiny from the only volume [the Bible] 
which is capable of giving us any decided information." 

330. The ancients, and especially the Greeks, were convinced 
that the mind could not be in a healthy state unless the body was 
likewise in health; and no means were thought, either by phi- 
losophers or physicians, to be more conducive to preserve or 
restore bodily h^th than well-r^ulated exercise. Hence gym- 
nastics occupied nearly as much time as all the other parts of 
education, and bodily exercises continued to be cultivated by 
persons of all ages, giving that beauty of form in which the 
Greeks so excelled. Lieut.-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, speaking of 
a yoimg aborigine of Australia, says that " he was a very perfect 
specimen of Sie genus homo, and such as is never to be seen 
except in the precincts of savage life. .... His motions in walk- 
ing were more graceful than can be imagined In vain might 

we look among thousands of that class [the civilized] for such 
teeth, such digestive powers ; for such organs of sight, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, feeling ; for such powers of running, climbing, 
or walldng ; for such full enjoyment of the limpid water, and of dl 
that Nature provides for her children of the woods. Such health 
and exemption from disease, such intensity of existence, in short, 
must be far beyond the enjoyments of civilized men." 

331. In the early periods to which the scriptural history refers 
we do not meet with those unreasonable prejudices against hand- 
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labour which now prevail. ** The entire circle of achievement 
which man had effected in the natural world was in ancient times 
too immediately and too obviously connected with the labour of 
the hands (which is, in truth, the great primary source of wealth), 
for any feeling regarding it to prevail but one of high estimation." 
All the good each individual derives must, as has elsewhere been 
said (312), proceed from society. Different capacities are given 
to men by God (2), that each of them may be applied for its 
wellbeing, and should generate in all universal love. That the 
right apphcation of these capacities should by any persons be 
thought degrading, is assuredly one of the most monstrous errors 
conceivable (234). How can society be rightly constituted, i. e., 
in accordance with the Divine will, amongst those who look con- 
temptuously on labour, which is a means of all they enjoy? 
(312-381.) What unspeakable ingratitude are these persons 
guilty of, to both their fellow-members of society, and to the great 
Author of all good Himself! In after times, when men become 
more enlightened, they will assuredly find it difficult to believe 
such a state of things could ever have existed. " Fashion," says 
Channing, " is a poor vocation. Its creed, that idleness is a privi- 
lege, and work a disgrace, is among the deadliest errors. With- 
out depth of thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength of 
purpose; living an unreal life, sacrificing substance to show, sub- 
stituting the fictitious for the natural, mistaking a crowd for 
society, finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting its 
ingenuity in expedients for killing time, fashion is cmwng the last 
irifl'mnces wfider wMch a human being who respects himself^ or who 
oon^prehends the great end of life, wcnM desire to he ptacedj* 

332. Immoderate exertion should be avoided, and especially 
of both body and mind simultaneously. The situation and size 
of our habitations, their warmth and ventilation, should have 
proper attention. The less artificial heat any person can be 
habitually comfortable with the better. When the weather is 
suitable, the longer the time spent in the open air the more 
desirable, consistently with the discharge of our other duties (50). 
Daily ablution of the whole body by bathing, or afiusion of tepid 
or cold water, with fiiction, are generally much to be recom- 
mended. Periodical friction of the skin is a species of artificial 
exercise, and seems, therefore, desirable for persons incapable of 
bodily exertion, the aged especially. A groom well knows that 
the ratio of cheerfiilness and endurance is greatly in fevour of 
horses that have been well groomed; and physicians are fiilly 
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sensible of the sympathy between the skin and the alimentary 
canal. ^ 

333. A moderate quantity of sleep only seems necessary, but 
this is in some degree dependent on the individual. Wesley, 
the founder of the Methodists, tried several experiments to ascer- 
tain the quantity he required, and found that by reposing from 
ten till four his body and mind were in the best attainable con- 
dition. 

334. Attention both to the quality and quantity of food, 
liquid and soUd, to the process of digestion, and all that is con- 
nected with it, is also obviously necessary. " Health," says 
Channing, " lightens the efforts of body and mind. It enables 9 

man to crowd much work into a narrow compass I cannot 

but look upon it as a good omen that the press is circulating 
among us cheap works, in which much usefiil knowledge is given 
of the structure, and functions, and laws of the human body. . . . 
Let the mass of the people be instructed, . . .' . that disease is 
not an accident, but has fixed causes (many of which they can 
avert), and a great amount of suffering, want, and consequent 
intellectual depression, will be removed.*' Everything is of im- 
portance . that has a tendency to lay the foundation of a sound 
bodily constitution. The amount of stamina with which a man 
is bom has necessarily a less or greater amount of influence, but 
acquired habits do far more to determine the duration of life. 
" Nature," says Rousseau, " intended that children should be 
children before they are men ; and if we attempt to pervert this 
order, we shall produce early fruit, which will have neither 
maturity nor savour, and which soon spoils; we shall have young 
learned men and old children." In the first years of life the 
great objects should be to attain a robust bodily constitution, and 
to prevent the acquisition of bad habits. A well-cultivated mind 
in a healthy body is assuredly an unspeakable blessing. Here 
the condition of the body too oflen impedes the intellectual 
advancement; hereafter, the spiritual body will altogether con- 
tribute to the progress of the soul. 

335. The worst forms of indigestion and nervous depresi^on 
are those which arise from excessive application of mind or dis- 
ordered affections, joined with unrestrained indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table. Immediate, and especially laborious^ 
exertion after a full meal, should be avoided, especially by the 
weak. Active digestion is incompatible, with active bodily or 
mental labour. The nervous influence is a capital which must 
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be husbanded. Any exertion is prejudicial which tends to create 
a demand disproportionate with the supply. It is, however, 
'* the part of wisdom .... not to despise .... the corporeal 

pleasures The gratification of all our appetites contributes, 

both directly and indirectly, to health and happiness." " How 
many dehghtM associations, how many springs of domestic 
enjoyment, flow from the regularly returning social meal ! " 

336. It seems almost superfluous to insist on the utter oppo- 
Mtion between the pleasures, or rather privations and pains of the 
sensualist, and the subHme gratification of those who continually 
aspire afiier intellectual and moral advancement. Intemperance 
kills more than the sword. He that has acquired the habit of 
denying himself every unholy gratification, and also the habit of 
constant perseverance in the pursuit of good, will go on, under 
the Divine blessing, conquering and to conquer all that militates 
against his temporal and eternal welfere. " I have," says FHnt, 
*' long been in the habit of measuring the character, mental 
power, and prospects of the young who are brought by circum- 
stances under my observation, by the power which they evince 
to resist the suggestion of the senses. In the same proportion as 
I see them rising above the thraldom of their appetites, capable 
of that energy of will. that gives the intellectual control over the 
animal nature, I graduate them higher in the scale of moral 
power." " Since," says Law, " there are states of the body 
which favour holiness, and these states depend much upon our 
manner of living, it is absolutely necessary that we avoid every 
degree of indulgence, every kind of irregularity and idleness, or 
other course of life, that may make our bodies less active, less 
pure, and less conformable to the duties of religion." (Christian 
Perfed^im.) 

337. The language of Scripture is very emphatic : " Know ye 
not," says Paul, " tibat y<mr body is the temple of the Hdy Ghost, 
.... And ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price. 
.... If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through 

the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live 

I beseech you, therefore, .... that ye present your bodies a . . . . 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service." The dominion over the appetites in difierent persons 
is remarkable. The more w« attend to pain the more it is aggra- 
vated. Reid remarks that acute sensation may be deadened if 
the mind be vigorously directed to another object. A person in 
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the agony oi goat was in the habit of playing at chess. As the 
game advanced, the sense of pain became less perceptible, and 
ibe duration of the fit appeared shorter (72). . 

338. Our limits only allow us to say a few words on the 
doctrine of temperaments, which is very ancient. A French 
writer considers the body as consisting of three great groups of 
organs. The first group is in the cranium, wherein the mental 
Acuities reside. The second is in the thorax, and contains the 
lungs and heart, employed in sanguification. The third is in the 
abdomen, the members of which are employed in the processes of 
digestion. The temperaments have been divided into, 1, the 
choleric ; 2, the pUegmatic ; 3, the sanguine ; and, 4, the 
melancholy. The characteristics of the first are susceptibility, 
quickness, and energy. The characteristics of the second are, in 
a great measure, the reverse of these. The characteristics of the 
third are quickness, without much perseverance or depth of 
thought ; versatility of temper, with a tendency to pleasure and 
fondness of admiration. The fourth has sometimes little sus- 
ceptibility, but great firmness, deep reflection, constancy in fi-iend- 
ship, with a tendency to despondency and misanthropy. 

339. To say something of the soul after its departure firom 
the, body will, perhaps, not be thought irrelevant. Some enter-^ 
tain what appears to us an erroneous opinion, namely, that when 
the body dies the soul becomes insensible. Not only can the 
soul exist without its present body, but hereafter it cannot exist 
with it : " Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God." 
At the sounding of the last trumpet the bodies of the living will 
be changed : " This corruptible must put on incorraption." As 
the soul, then, still lives after the deatii of the body, the simple 
question is, whether the Divine Being is pleased to reduce it to a 
state of insevmbiUty. This can be learned only firom sacred writ, 
many passages of which assure us that the soul is not reduced to 
this state. This was the opinion of both Jews and Christians 
in the apostolic age, and has so continued to our own times. 
Dr. Campbell remarks that the consciousness of departed spirits 
aft:er death was a standing article in the popular creed of the Jews 
before the Christian era. In the separate state, the soul of the 
good man " is no longer exposed to that conflict with the flesh 
which formed the hardest part of its former warfare ; it is fi'ee 

firom those tumultuous passions which disturbed its peace 

We shall then be removed firom all the din and bustle of the 
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world ; from all the weary exertions to sastain life in ourselves 
and in those dependent on us ; '' from all the sin and suffering to 
which flesh is liable. 

** There the wicked cease from troubling ; 
And there the weary be at rest." 

340. If separate spirits are cognizant of what is passing here, 
what must be the feelings of deceased parents when their chil- 
dren become more and more depraved as they advance in years, 
and what an aggravation to those parents who have themselves 
led their children into bad habits ! (310.) What, also, must be 
the feelings of writers in fevour of immorality, whose worfes 
have a pernicious influence long after their deaths! What of 
l^islators, who, by passing unrighteous enactments, assist to 
prejudice the welfare of multitudes for ages I Assuredly these 
are very grave matters. 

341. Our present condition is obviously but 

*' The bud of being, the dim dawn. 
The twilight of our day, Uie vestibule ; 
Life*s theatre as yet is shut, and death, 
Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar." 



** When first an infant draws the vital air, 
Officious grief should welcome him to care ; 
But joy should life's concluding scene attend. 
And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend." 

Paul was therefore desirous " to be absent from the body, and to 
be present with the Lord." (See A^ppendix^ Note W.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WILL. 

342. We have observed that there is in every man a certain 
degree of natural and acquired energy, which in all may be 
greatly augmented. Happy are those who possess it in the 
highest degree if they employ it with moderation. This energy 
continually works in all for ill or for good. In each there is 
necessarily a power of determining the direction of such energy. 
To this we apply the term — wiU. Excepting when the mind so 
sleeps as not to dream, the will always acts. It should in all 
be die ruling power. Two dominant powers cannot exist in one 
mind (25). Unlimited good arises from the subjection of the 
human to the Divine will. Unlimited evil arises from man's 
disregard of the Divine will. Setting it at nought has caused all 
the suffering that has arisen, and wlQ cause all that shall here- 
after arise in? the world. In every man the right regulation of 
his will under Divine guidance is therefore truly the om thing 
needful! 

343. Things inanimate are necessarily obedient to the will of 
heaven. The motions of the planetary world proceed with un- 
varying accuracy. Man's being endowed with freedom of the 
will is the greatest gift from above, nothing less than the offer of 
a glorious Immortality ! He, however, possesses this freedom 
but to a limited extent. His choosing the right in being led by 
the Holy Spirit is his chief glory ; and conversely. In tie latter 
case he has too often not even sense enough to exclaim, ** O 
wretched man that I am I who shall deliver me from the body 
erf this death?" 

344. How vast is the difference of the human will compared 
with the Divine will I Good men even are all less or more 
chargeable with inconsistency; one moment pursuing good, 
another moment earnest in the pursuit of evil ; at one time act- 
ing with inflexible obstinacy, at another with weakness utterly 
childish : one time rightly employing the gifts of heaven with no 
inconsiderable energy, at another acting with a folly bordering on 
insanity : at one time acting with almost angeUc submission to 
the Divine will, at another devoting their appetites, passions, or 
affections, to the most lamentable ends. Even the best of men 
are but contradictions. Not so as to the Most High; He is 
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'• the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.** With Him 
there is " no variableness, neither shadow of turning." His 
infinite power is ever employed in promoting the happiness of 
His creatures, and thereby His own glory. His " dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, and His kingdom is from generation to 
generation. And all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing. And He doeth according to His wiU in the army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. And none can 
stay His hand, or say unto Him, What doest thou ?*' 

345. That the irdlluence of the memory on the will is incal- 
culable, has elsewhere been observed (191). The influence of 
the appetites, passions^ and cffections^ is yet greater. By these 
we mean all things (excepting the memory) corporeal, intel- 
lectual, and moral, that can act on the will. On them neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent the power extrinsic action and 
invisible influence shall have over a man, and the habits he 
forms. And on all these depend the formation and state of his 
memory (253). The nature of the trains of thought from the 
cradle to the grave in every man therefore depend greajUy an his 
appetiteSy passions^ and affections. 

346. Having elsewhere seen that there is both a natural (2) 
and an acquired (253) individuality of character in every human 
being, we have next to consider of the general and partic^ular 
determinations of the will. Every sane person has certain ob- 
jects to the attainment of which he applies the great force of his 
mind. To suppose a man to exist without some end is absurd. 
The pursuit of the main object of his life is what we call the 
general determination of the will. An example is furnished in a 
merchant whose chief anxiety is to accumulate wealth. Such a 
person is especially addressed in the following words of the 
Lord Jesus, " Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also ; " «. c. Whatever is your rding passion, or the great object 
of your affections, to it will tend most of your thoughts and 
actions. Valerius Maximus gives us a remarkable example in 
the case of a miser, who took advantage of a famine to sell a 
mouse for two hundred pence, and then famished himself with 
the money in his pocket (224). 

^ Search then the ruling passion : there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemhlers here. 
This clue once found, unravels all the rest, 
The prospect dears," and each one stands confeta'd. 
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347. The miscalled glory to which the warrior aspires " is 
not a mere inspiring genius that occasionally descends to rouse 
or invigorate. It is the soul of his continued existence; it 
marches with him from station to station ; it deliberates wilih 
him in his tent, it conquers with him in the field, it thinks of 
new successes in the very moment of vanquishing ; and .... is 
wakeful in his very sleep, bringing before him dreams that almost 
renew the tumults and the toils of the day." 

348. Pope thus again alludes to the ruling passion ; — 

** * Odious ! in woollen I 'twould a saint provoke,* 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke ; 
* No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless fiice : 
One would not, sure, be frightftd when one's dead«- 
And — Betty — give liiis cheek a little red.* " 

349. Having thus adverted to the ruling passion in the mer- 
chant, the warrior, and the fine lady, let us notice an example of 
it in ihe Christian. Cowper, speaking of Whitefield, says : — 

" He followed Paul—- his zeal a kindred flame." 
*' At seven in the evening," says Whitefield, '* I preached in 
the open air to a great multitude ; all was hushed and exceed- 
ingly solemn; the stars shone exceedingly bright. Then, if 
ever, I saw by the eye of faith Him who caJleth them all by 
their names. My soul was filled with a holy ambition, and I 
longed to be one of those who shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever. My hands and my body were cold ; but what are 
outward things when the soul withiu is warmed by the love of 
God. Oh, that I may die in the field ! " 

350. Of what unspeakable consequence^ then^ is it to the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of every man, as to what is the general 
determination of Ms unU ! In some it frequently leads to almost 
every imaginable absurdity, and sometimes to insanity and to 
death. This determination should be regarded, with reference 
to the less or greater degree of influence that may be acquired 
over a man, as his ruling passion is treated by anotiier person. 

351. By the particular determination of the will, we mean 
that which influences a man at any moment. Suppose our 
merchant (346) to resolve on absenting hunself firom his count- 
ing-house for a day's relaxation. On such an occasion we may 
imagine his ordinary attention to profit would be superseded by 
the pursuit of pleasure. Here the general and particular deter- 
minations of the will are somewhat at variance. They would 
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harmonize if at another time the merchant were anxiously em- 
ployed in the search after some lucrative employment of wealth. 
The particular determination of the will is necessarily governed 
to a great extent by the general determination. The former is 
but an episode of the latter. Consequently if this be not 
directed to a right object, the particular determination cannot 
ordinarily be. Again, if this is not constantly in a fitting state, 
ihe general determination cannot be so. Frequent aberrations, 
though comparatively trifling, must necessarily greatly impede 
the progress to that intellectual and moral perfection to which 
each with all the energy of his will should ever constantly strive 
to approximate (Mat, v. 48). The state of the will of any 
individual at any moment, therefore greatly depends on his pre- 
vious habits (253). 

362. Individuals differ in nothing so much as on what each 
person sets his affections, and the feeble or powerful determina- 
tion of the will to evil or to good. Vigorous determination to 
the former is man's greatest degradation. A feeble determination 
of the will to a mixture of good and ill, but preponderating 
towards the latter, is the state of too many. They therefore 
make shipwreck of their real happiness here, and, necessarily, to 
a less or greater extent, unfit themselves for a higher state of 
existence. When a man has reached mature age witiliout making 
due efforts to render his appetites, passions, and affections, sub- 
servient to his will, the difficulty to obtain the mastery con- 
tinually augments. His passions sometimes assume a delirious 
violence, and he is distinguished firom the brute principally by 
the greater skill with which he pursues their gratification. 
When firom our own conduct, or that of others, or of both, the 
will is not rightly regulated — like a ship without a rudder — a 
man is driven hither and thither wherever his passions carry 
him. The will is thus too often the servant of the passions. If 
a man's opponent were some other person, the oppressed might 
grapple with his antegopisl;; but, when a man resigns the 
dominion of himself to f^n interp^ foe, the working is oft«n too 
insidious to be readily comprebe?ide4» W^ tiie subjection is 
sometimes of the most abject kind. 

353. Of this, the sensualist ^ords an example, ^P^}) 
relates of an habitual drunkard, who, when urged by ms friepfj^ 
to reform, thus replied : " Were a keg of rum in pne corner of 9^ 
room, and were a cannon constantly dischaiging balls between 
me and it, I could not refrain firom passip^ before that cannon ifi 
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order to get at the rum." The power of the appetites, &c., over 
some persons, compared with their power over others, and over 
the same individual at different times, greatly varies. We find 
no less a person than Paul exclaiming, *' The good that I would 
I do not, but the evil which I would not, that I do." 

354. Each of us can never he sufficienth/ anxious about ths 
right regulation of his appetites, passions^ and affections. From 
the foundation of the world to the present hour, what evil, what 
suffering, have arisen from neglect of this to individuals and to 
society! So fearful is their magnitude, that possibly by the 
Most High alone can it be duly estimated. How incalculably 
different is the condition of the man in whom the appetites, &c., 
are all causing evil, to his in whom they all, under the Divine 
blessing, harmoniously work together for the present and future 
happiness of himself and society I (310) With reference to 
these things, one of the most delicate and difficult of parental 
duties is the proper training of young persons. To them the 
necessity of rightly disciplining the will can scarcely be enough 
insisted on. 

355. '' For a man to know himself is the hardest thing in the 
world'* In a late translation, David's supplication to God is 
thus rendered : — 

** Who can discern his errors ? 1 

Cleanse me from tiiose which are hidden from me." 

(Pw.xix.l2.) 

He that is a stranger to himself is necessarily a stranger to God, 
and therefore to eveiything that can make him wise or happy. 
Seneca speaks of a girl that suddenly lost her sight, but at times 
seemed insensible of it, complaining that the house was dark I 
So it is with a man ignorant of himself; hence the force of the 
following passage : — , 

" Commune with your own heart.** 

A wise man sees those frailties in himself which others cannot 
discern. A foolish man is blind to those blemishes in his 
character which are apparent to every one else. " Few persons 
have sufficient wisdom to prefer censure, which is useful to them, 
to praise, which deceives." But the wounds of conscience, like 
those of the body, cannot be cured till they are probed to the 
bottom. A man should know the worst, and thence learn two 
most important lessons, namely, to think humbly of himself, and 
be contented to be thought humbly of by others. " If," says an 
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ancient writer, ** I see myself, my horror is intolerable ! If I see 
not myself, death is unavoidable I " 

356. Some, from ignorance both of what they are, and what 
they ought to be, glory even in their vices I These may em- 
phatically be said to know not that the light within them is 
darkness (233). It has well been asked, " Why do men pray 
.... when they come to die, but that they begin a little better 
to know themselves ?" " No work of the most exalted genius," 
says Channing, *'can teach us so much as the revelation of 
human nature in the secrets of our own souls, in the workings of 
our own passions, in the operations of our own intelligence, in 
the retribution which follows our own good and evil deeds, in 
the dissatisfaction with the present, in the spontaneous thoughts 
and aspirations which form part of every man*s biography. The 
study of our own history from childhood .... is a study to make 
us nobly wise." What knowledge is comparable to the hrundedge 
of one*8 self? What are truly a man's mental maladies ? and 
how may they be cured ? Every man should therefore ask him- 
self, What are all the causes that retard my intellectual and 
moral progress? Our mental disorders cannot be adequately 
exposed, so as to be curable by any human aid. He only who 
created and upholds us can truly be the Physician of our souls. 
Whilst a man does not unduly abstract himself ftom the influence 
of the things and persons around him, the more he is devoted to 
internal exercises, and advanced in singleness of heart and 
humility, the more diffusive and sublime will be his knowledge, 
coming as it does from above. To be a learned man is one 
thing; to be a truly wise one is another, and often a very 
different one (161—166). 

357. Much might be written on the reciprocal influence of the 
affections and our intellectual state. Vain is the hope of the 
man who expects that the improvement of the latter will duly 
progress whilst he is regardless of the former. To coAceive 
beautiful thoughts concerning moral goodness is in many persons 
easier than to practise them. An exclusive pursuit of know- 
ledge, not subservient to practical love of man and piety to God, 
tends to an atrophy of the best feelings. Sad is it for a man for 
these to remain, to a certain extent, undeveloped in him flrom the 
misconduct of others. Still more sad for him when this arises 
from his own wrong dping. Happy would that man be in 
whom a due regard for others is cherished, and properly res- 
ponded to by them. Each afiection, as well as each intellectual 
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faculty, requires cultivation. Man may leam to be courageous, 
pradent, or just, as he may leam how to calculate, to measure, 
or to write. With regard to insanity, Pinel found that, of pro- 
fessional persons, those were principally afflicted who belonged 
to vocations in which the imagination is ardently engaged (277). 
*' Hence the Bicetre registers were chiefly filled from the pro- 
fessions of priests, artists, painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians ; 
while they contained .... not one naturalist, physician, chemist, 
or geometrician." A melancholy reflection, and one calculated 
to call forth our tenderest sympathies, is, that those persons who 
are *' of the greatest mental excitement, of the warmest passions^ 
the most active imagination, the most acute sensibility," are most 
liable to insanity. In some persons, the intellectual faculties 
appear to have sustained little comparative injury, whilst the 
affections are in a highly morbid state. In such, the power of 
self-government is usually much impaired. Esquirel and Pinel 
consider that, in all insane persons, the afi^tions are greatly 
disordered. Of every human being, it may be unquestionably 
affirmed that, in a less or greater degree, he sustains a loss of 
good, and acquires an amount of ill, from the undue cultivation 
of his or her affections. Were the injuries men thence sustain 
from themselves, and from each other, visible to the corporeal 
eye, it is no hyperbole to affirm that the world would appear 
but one vast hospital ! The more attentively the subject is con- 
sidered, the more assured we shall be, that morcH evS is the great 
cause of aU suffering both in time and in eternity (181). 

358. We should therefore endeavour so to regulate our mental 
state as for it to be always in the best order for any and every 
occasion that may arise, from calm contemplation to vigorous 
action (311). At every moment of a man's existence there must 
be a condition of the mind preferaJtHe to every other. This ha 
should earnestly desire to attain. Such a state of intellectual 
liberty is for every man a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished. Assuredly the truly good man ought not to be r^ard- 
less about his mental state, any instant of his whole life ; 
t. e. as to what trains are passing through his mind (236) ; and 
whether he may humbly consider they are those alone which are 
truly most in accordance with the Divine will (161). In the 
language of Paul, he should bring " into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ." 

359. A man cannot be too solicitous as to, — ^What has been ? 
What is? and— What he may expect will be the great object 
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of his thoughts ? Each morning, noon, and night, he should ask 
himself, To what state have my mental habits brought me? 
Whither are they carrying me? What is now the general, and 
what the particular determination of my will ? To what do they 
tend ? What has caused them to be in this state ? What are 
the consequences I am superinducing on myself and others, as 
regards my own and their eternal destiny ? What thoughts do 
occupy my mind? And what ought to occupy it? Each 
night he should ask himself. What intellectual and moral progress 
have I this day made ? What ought I to have made ? What 
may I hope to make to-morrow, and each succeeding day of my 
life ? 

360. Every man should also keep a diary of his mental 
operatidns, noting periodically less or more of liis trains. As 
more brilliant or more important ones sometimes arise, a separate 
book for recording these may be also kept. It is therefore con- 
venient never to be without a pocket-book in which everything 
of consequence may be noted. This may also be done with 
reference to the observations of others; and both should pe- 
riodically be methodized. A capacity for the orderly classifica- 
tion of the ideas, if not cultivated in early life, cannot easily be 
acquired as men advance in years (322). 

361. We attend to the workings of the mind rather than to 
the mode of its operation ; this should not be. How can we 
rightly govern our thoughts and trains unless we understand the 
mechanism of the mind ? Constant attention then is necessary — 
1. To this mechanism. 2. To all the influences, evil and good, 
to which we are liable. 3. To the way the mind operates, i. e,, 
to our mental habits. Whether the mind be employed about its 
own internal state, or another subject is obviously very different. 
When a man is angry with another, he does not thdnk of the 
passion of anger, nor of his own mental condition; but of the 
offence about which he is excited, or the offender, or both. 
When the mind is properly meditating on its own operations, all 
things extrinsic (excepting so far as the consideration of them is 
illustrative), are kept out of view. The power of attending to 
our own minds is the last of the intellectual faculties that unfolds 
itself. In a great part of mankind it is never duly deve- 
loped, though THE GREATEST OF ALL ATTAINMENTS IS THE 
RIGHT REGULATION (UNDER THE DiVINE GUIDANCE) OF THE 
THOUGHTS. 

362.* To every man, every instant of his life, one of the mosjt 
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profoundly interesting questions, is, Whether his will is or is not 
dominant ; t. e. tchetJier he does or does not trtdy govern himself (352). 

363. Though assistance from above Is freely offered, man has 
to determine whether he will or will not receive it By rejecting 
it, and thereby becoming susceptible of all evil, the mind gets 
into a state of reverie or of a less or greater degree of distraction ; 
and every way misapplies its powers (217 and 225). By the 
mind being Divinely guided, and therefore not being obnoxious 
to evil of any kind, the will, always paramount, gives undivided 
and continued attention to proper subjects. The best associations 
only are made and recalled (195). The influence of the memory 
is thus always beneficial ; and the intellectual and moral powers 
being in their best state, the soul continually progresses in wisdom, 
and virtue, and happiness ! 

364. But where is the man who duly endeavours to discipline 
himself corporeally, intellectually, and morally ? Where is he 
who is led by the Holy Spirit as he ought ? For though an 
individual have the offer of all necessary assistance from above, 
it also requires constant solicitude on his own part duly to 
regulate his mental state. What then must be lie position of 
those who are never careful to perform their own parts aright, 
nor, consequently, duly anxious for Divine aid ? The reply is, 
the past and present condition of the generality of man^d. We 
must remember that every man throughout life, is liable to be 
acted on by several kinds of influence, all dissimilar, and acting 
both -separately and combinedly, for ill or for good. These have 
all been adverted to, and will presently be recapitulated (367), 
How far removed men in general are from a due appreciation of 
each and of aU of them, is apparent, by taking for example the 
connexion of ideas. Though several thousand years have elapsed 
since the creation of man, countless millions of human beings 
have arisen, and several hundred millions now exist, there is 
not (we believe^ to be found, 'as we have before observed^ 
amongst all the labours of the learned, any work that clearly 
developes the laws which regulate the rise and succession of 
thought (12) : though the proper comprehension of these law^ 
has ever been, and is to every human being of the very highest 
importance, every moment of his life, not only as regards his 
eternal but even his temporal happiness. All this is so littl e 
credible that we only believe it because our assent is compelled 
^328). A confirmation of what is here said is to be found in 
w quotations on our title page. Nothing therefore can be 
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more obvious than the impossibility of rightly re6ULATin(I 

OUR MINDS, WITHOUT DlVINE ASSISTANCE BEING CONSTANTLY 
AFFORDED. 

365. He that is not convinced would not believe , though 
to enlighten him one rose firom the dead. To imagine that every 
human being who rightly desires to be led, is left to his own 
direction either partly or wholly by God ; is then highly dero* 
gatory to His infinite wisdom and benevolence. A question here 
arises, namely, whether when Divine guidance is withdrawn, the 
mind does not thereby necessarily become liable to Satanic in- 
fluence constantly acting ; or whether the mind can at any time 
be without both good and evil invisible influences (172, 173). 
To be anxious about this, may appear to be presumptuous, as we 
already know sufficient to instruct us as to our duty. The 
question however deserves consideration, evincing as it does, 
that the more the nature of mind is attended to, the more 
apparent is the necessity of Divine guidance, seeing that even 
the best among men know but imperfectly the influences to 
which they are liable. '* That one person," says a recent writer 
on ^mesmerism, '* should be able by the simple exercise of Ins 
own will, to influence the will, alter the state, and regulate the 
actions of another ; of another too, who is distant and altogether 
unconscious of being the subject of such influence, is certainly 
very hard to believe .... It has however been asserted and 
strenuously maintained for more than half a century by persons 
whose statements are entitled to attention." If this cannot be 
impugned, an additional argument is also afibrded to those whor 
are sceptical of Satanic ini^ence (168). If one human spirit 
can act on another in the way just mentioned, surely invisibie 
spirits may have this power. To every one it is of profound 
importance, to consider as to all the modes and each distinct 
mode by which the will may be prejudicially acted on ; arising 
especially from temptations of every kind, and in a greater degree 
those to which a man is obnoxious on account of' his peculiar 
idiocrasy and habits (2 and 253). We should also humbly 
endeavour with all oiu' powers to appreciate [the upspeakable 
importance of Divine guidance (161). Truly may it be said, 
*' Blessed are the pure in heart." Here they are "led by the 
Spirit" Hereafter *' they shall see God." Each of us may 
therefore thus address Him — 

<* I will praise Thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ;*' 
adding, when we survey not only the mechanism of our own 
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mind but also that of the whole constitution and course of 

things — 

« Marvellous are Thy works ;" (184) 

and humbly asking, — 

** What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ?** 

366. Here another profoundly interesting inquiry arises, namely, 
why any idea or train, in any mind, at any moment, is there 
preferably to any other? This may otherwise be expressed, 
what determines the state of a marCs mnd at any and every moment 
of its mortal existence ? 

867. To answer this question, it is as far as practicable 
necessary to attend to, — 

1. The state and influence of the memory (149, 190). 

2. Whether the mind is or is not acted on extrinsically. If it be, in 
what manner? (13, 85, 43, 310.) 

3. The operation of the appetites, passions, or affections (345). 

4. Whether the will is under Divine guidance, it being thereby preserred 
from all evil? (161,363.) 

5. If a contrary state of things prevail, to what kinds of evil (t. e, invi- 
sible, intrinsic, extrinsic, or a combination of any or all these) is the 
will obnoxious? (172.) 

6. Is it, or is it not dominant^ and if the former what is its particular 
determination ? (351.) 

Everything imaginable necessarily at some time or other has its 
faifluence on the mind. As the drcumstanoes in which we are 
placed may be ahnost infinitely varied, so necessarily may be the 
thoughts thence arising and the trains which follow ; and as the 
will is variously disposed, difierent trains may arise fix)m the 
same idea bemg present to the imderstanding under similar 
circumstances ^255). We must remember what has been else- 
where stated, tiiat each mind has its own peculiar mode of con- 
necting ideas (244). And that the great law uM^ regtHatea the 
rise and succession of thought^ in the mind of every human being 
from the cradle to the grave, therefore, as has also been said^ 
is sin^y that of habit (263). 

368. This faw is then truly worthy of the Divine benevolence. 
Consequently it can scarcely enough be insisted on, that every 
man's desire and only aim should be, to habituate himself to the 
exclusive and earnest pursuit of the great, the beautiful, the 
grand, the lovely, the good, the divine ; in a word of all that 
most ennobles human nature, of all that brings us constantly 
nearer to infinite perfection! (197.) He is thus making the 
greatest attainable earthly hcgppmess^ the preparation to enabte 
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himself to be a partaker of the inconceivabile and eternal jot/s of the 
blessed! 

369. That the trains of thought m every miDd are now de- 
pendent on a variety of circumstances is abundantly obvious. 
*' To a man in pain or grief, whose mind, by these means, is 
attentive only to one object or consideration ; the same scene or 
the same form will produce no feeling of admiration, which, at 
other times, when his imagination was at liberty would have 
produced it in its fullest perfection .... There is no man, for 
instance, who has not felt the beauty of sunset, yet every one can 
remember many instances when this most striking scene had no 
effect at all upon his imagination." ** How different are the trains 
.... in health and in sickness, ailer a temperate meal and 
after a luxurious excess I It is not to the animal powers only 
that the burden of digestion may become oppressive, but to the 
intellectual' also .... When the bodily frame has recovered 
from disease (and when in the first walk beneath the open 
sunshine, amid the blossoms and bakny air of summer), there is 
a mixture of corporeal and mental enjoyment, in which .... 
images of pleasure arise from every object; that in other 
srtates of health might have excited no thought or emotion 
whatever." 

370. Crabbe, in his " Lover's Journey,** describes a youth 
riding to a neighbouring town to meet tlie lady he loved. Full 
of joyful anticipation, though his rotite lay through a miserable 
;isouritiy, he sees nothing but beauty. On arriving at the lady's 
house he finds she is gone on an excursion, and has left a note 
requesting him to follow. He mounts in very bad humour, and 
though he now travels through a beautiful country, he sees 
nothing but deformity. He meets his charmer, returns with her 
by the same route, and on the following day they go home 
through the miserable country he first traversed : but the lady 
occupies so much of the gentleman's attention, that neither the 
monotony of one road nor the beauty of the other, is heeded by 
him. 

371. To every human being the following questions refer, — 
Where is he — 

Who can at all times ref^late his attention wholly by his will ? 

In whose mind airy notions do not sometimes tyrannize, and force to 

hope or fear beyond the limits of sober probability ? 
Who is duly anxious to attain and be practically guided by the whole 

truth, and nothing but the truth, as to that on which depends hi$ 

present and eternal wel&re ? 
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Whose mind » free from all evil influence, risible and inyiaible, ex* 

trinsic and intrinsic ? 
That can be subject to temptation of erery kind and remain unhurt? 
Who at the dose of any day of his life can be satisfied that from the 

time he awoke not one idle thought has arisen in his mind ? ^ 

Who can pray to God, ** Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven :" 

and be willing to sacrifice everything, that as far as in him lies tht 

Divine will may be so done ? 
Who is duly anxious for his mind to be always in the best state man 

is capable of attaining ? 
Who is at all times duly prepared to exchange time for eternity ? 
Whose mind is, as it ought to be, duly under the guidance of the Holy 

Spirit ? 

If aDj object that we advocate an impracticable morality, the 
reply is, make the nearest approximation to it in your power. 
" Strive," says our Lord, " to enter in at the strait gate. For 
many, I say unto you, will seek to eoter in and shall not be 
able." (311.) " Our blessed Saviour and his apostles," says 
Law, ** call us to renounce the world, and differ in every temper 
and way of life from the spirit and way of the world. To re- 
nounce all its goods, to fear none of its evils, to reject its joys^ 
and have no value for its happiness ; to be as new-bom babes 
that are bom unto a new state of things, to live as pilgrims in 
spiritual watching, in holy fear, and heavenly aspiring after another 
life. To take up our daily cross, to deny ourselves, to profess 
the blessedness of mouming, to seek the blessedness of poverty 
of spirit. To forsake the pride and vanity of riches, to take no 
thought for the morrow, to live in the profoundest state of 
humility, to rejoice in worldly sufferings. To reject the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life ; to bear in- 
juries, to forgive and bless our enemies, and to love mankind as 
God loveth them. To give up our whole hearts and affections to 
God." (Serious CaU.) 

372. At the dose of each day the good man should ocHisider 
if, from the moment he awoke, his trains of thought had by 
some miraculous stenography been taken down, how much h^ 
would desire to expunge, how much to amend, and how much 
to add, to satisfy his own conscience. Who would not blush at 
reviewing much of the contents of a book so made, antecedently 
to the proposed alterations ? Who would be willing to show it 
in such a state to his most intimate friends ? How wretchedly 
then do we err in allowing our minds to be occupied witi 
thoughts unfit for their review, and in being regardless of our 
mental state meeting the ken of Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity I (218.) 
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873. As to each human bemg, that every one of the thoughts 
^uU ever occupied hds nUnd during his whde life is recorded (162), 
and that at the day of judgment they will be produced against 
or for Mm, we apprehend cannot be questioned. With God all 
things are possible. Without such assistance how can a man 
at that dread day give a proper account of himsdf ? unless we 
admit this, the words of the Lord Jesus elsewhere quoted have 
no meaning (235). 

374. Bacon is said to have been of opinion, " that no thoughts 
are lost; that they continue virtually to exist; and that the 
soul possesses within itself laws which, whenever fully brought 
into action, will be found capable of producing the prompt and 
perfect restoration of the collected acts and feelings of its whole 
past existence." Coleridge supposed it might be said of the 
soul, that heaven and earth should sooner pass away, than that 
the recollection of a single thought should be altogether lost. 
Upham, entertaining a similar opinion, quotes the following 
lines,— 

** Each fainter trace, that memoiy holds, 
So darkly of departed years, 
i In one broad glance the soul beholds, 

And all that was at once appears !" 

375. The writer of Revelation, referring, as is supposed, to the 
general judgment, says, *' I saw the dead small and great stand 
before God. And tiie books were opened .... and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written in the 
books." " All the actions," says Moses Stuart, ** (external and 
internal) of men." In the case of a lost soul, what must be its 
feelings ; if we suppose that by the Divine power, aM the loich' 
edness of its whole Ufe is exdusively brought before it in one focus ! 
with an ability rightly to appreciate its rebellion to heaven, and 
the dreadful denunciation of the Lord Jesus sounding in its ears ; 
** Depart from me, ye cursed I" To suppose because a man forgets 
his iniquities that God also \M, is assuredly a most lamentable error! 
{Gal. vi. 7.) " In appreciating every other object," says a lafe 
writer, " it is easy to exceed the proper estimate, but what, (if 
it be lawful to indulge such a thought,) what would be the funeral 
obsequies of a lost soul ? Where shall we find the tears fit to be 
wept at such a spectacle ? or could we realize the calamity in 
all its extent, what tokens of commiseration and concern would 
be deemed equal to the occasion ? Would it suflSce for the sun 
to veil his light, and the moon her brightness ? to cover the ocean 
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with mourning, and the heavens with sackcloth? Or were the 
whole fabric of nature to become animated and vocal, would it 
be possible for her to utter a groan too deep, or a cry too 
piercing." (E. HaR.) 

376. Physicians tell us that when the brain is weakened by 
epilepsy or apoplexy, the reception of new impressions is, to a 
great degree, prevented ; whilst associations acquired long before 
the patient was attacked occur with greater vividness than ever. 
A man in St. Thomas's Hospital was in a state of stupor in con- 
sequence of an injury in the head. On his partial recovery he 
spoke Welsh, though he had been thirty years absent from 
Wales ; and before the accident had quite forgotten his native 
language. A Lutheran clei^yman of Philadelphia noticed 
Germans and Swedes when near death prayed in their native 
tongues, though some of these persons had not spoken them for 
fifty years. 

377. Religious principles instilled into a young mind by a 
pious parent, *' may cease to exercise their appropriate influence, 
and not be recalled for years .... But the period of their re- 
surrection is always at hand .... Perhaps in the hour of 
temptation to crime, they come forth like forms and voices firom 
the dead, and with more than their original freshness and power. 
Perhaps in the hour of misfortune, in the prison-house, or in the 
land of banishment, they pay their visitation, and impart a con- 
solation which nothing else could have supplied. They come 
with the angel tones of parental reproof and love, and preserve 
the purity and check the despondency of the soul." (340.) 

378. " When,*' says a late writer, " I was a little child, ** my 
mother used to bid me kneel beside her, and place her hand 
upon my head while she prayed. Ere I was old enough to know 
her worth she died, and I was left to my own guidance. Like 
others, I was inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself 
checked, and, as it were, drawn back by the soft hand upon my 
head. When I was a young man I travelled in foreign lands, 
&d was exposed to many temptations ; but when I would have 
yielded, that same hand was vpon my head, and I was saved. I 
seemed to feel its pressure as in the days of my happy infancy ; 
and sometimes there came with it a voice in my heart, a voice 
that must be obeyed : Oh do not this wickedness my son, nor 
sm against thy God I" (See Appendix, Note X.) 
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CHAPTER VL 
CONCLUSION. 

379. We have written to little purpose if we have failed to 
impress on the reader that all our intellectual improvement should 
be but means to the great end of our moral advancement. 
" Though,** says Paul, " I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all 
&ith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not" love, '* I 
am nothing." With it, man is everything. The unity of the 
Divine purpose deserves our most earnest attention. The great 
test of all good must ever be, Does every thought, word, and 
deed, as &r as practicable, promote in the highest degree hoe in 
each and mdUyto dUj and to God? (1.) This is the great absorb- 
ing question every man should continually ask himself. In lave 
aU fid ponaer consisis ; all the good that ever has been, and that 
ever will be effected throughout the universe, is through its 
instrumentality. God having created man in his own image, 
especially consists in enabling him to become a humble imitator 
of the Divine LoVK. 

380. The disposition inculcated in the gospel is, a spirit of 
universal love, a delight in hmnan happiness, a carefulness to 
avoid whatever will lessen, and to do whieitever will increase, the 
temporal and eternal happiness of every one that comes within 
our influence ; a fervent love of the whole human race ; a bene- 
volence restricted by no partialities or £riendships, and which 
considers enemies, strangers, and friends, as all alike objects of 
regard, varying according to their necessities and our oppor- 
tunities. 

381. *' A tendency or opposition,** says Law, *' to the general 
h(qjpine88 of our system, is the very criterion of virtue and vice. 
. . . . K ofi were vicious, all would be wretched ; and, on the 
contrary, if every one were virtuous, all must be happy. To be 
vicious, and to be productive of pain and misery, [are] convert- 
ible terms.**— (Jhww. Aip, King's Orig. JSvU.) Such a thing 
as partial good is not imaginable. The good which includes the 
greatest good of the whole, that is, all the members of society, is 
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alone good. This only is the criterion of value. The more good 
of any kind is extended, the greater good it becomes. It is but 
an abuse of anything whatever, that does not cause it to produce 
the utmost possible degree and extent of good. Everything 
evinces that God designs the highest degree of all good to be 
universal. What, we may witih all humility ask, can even 
Onmipotence have done more than it has done for man's 
happiness, in designing that all shall be, under the Divine bless* 
ing, ministers of the highest degree of good to each other ? 

382. The whole constitution and ooujue of things is designed 
to promote great, universal, and never-ending felicity, by gene- 
rating in all, towards all, the highest degree of love. The Holy 
Spirit only can teach us to love Himself and one another. The 
ceaseless and most anxious cultivation of the benevolent affections 
comprehends all that is good. Neglect of this comprehends all 
that is evil, — loss of present good, loss of eternal happiness. 

383. The progress to perfection in love to God and mankind 
is the principle of happiness in all. Every created being is 
capable, under the Divine blessing, of becoming as perfect in love 
as the constitution of his nature will allow. We may humbly 
consider that one class of beings is more perfect than another, as 
it is able to love more intensely and more difiusively. The 
highest order of created beings, however, can never love as God 
does, for then they would be equal to Him. " God is love." 
His benevolence alone comprehends infinity and eternity I 

384. A man may, to a certain extent, evince a regard for his 
neighbours whilst he is negligent of God. But no man can love 
God aright without duly regarding eveiy human being he can 
any way influence. Suitable love of God truly compr&nds all 
our duty and all our happiness. He, therefore, that " dosth 

THE WILL OF GOD ABIDETH FOB EVEE.'* 

385. And when a man considers the difficulties and tempta^ 
tions he is liable to, both extrinsically and intrinsicaUy, his own 
insufficiency (180), and the little assistance ofben to be derived 
from human aid in the greatest extremities ; when he also con- 
siders that all he can hope for, both in time and in eternity, must 
come firom God, who is always willing to promote every man's 
greatest happiness ; O0B almost univebsal disbegard of the 
Divine Being is assubedly beyond expression most exceed- 
ingly mabvellousI (160.) Happy, thrice happy is he, who» 
with a becoming firame of mind, can tiius address our heav^y 
Father;— 
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** Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
And afterwfurd receive me to gloiy. 
Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth : ; 
But God is the strength of my heart, — and my portion for ever."^ 

386. There is something remarkable in the language of the 
psalmist, who says that though both his " flesh" and his " heart" 
foiled, yet all on earth, and all in heaven, were nothing in com- 
parison with God ; Who, he tiierefore rightly determined, should 
be the strength of his heart, and his portion for ever. When, 
therefore, " you glorify the Lord, exalt Him as much as you can; 
for even yet will He far exceed. And when you exalt Him, put 
forth all your strength, and be not weary ; for you can never go 
fer enough." 

387. " Some devout persons," says Hartley, " appear to have 
been so far transformed in this life as to acquiesce, and even 
rejoice, in the events of it, however afflicting apparently ; to be 
freed from fear and solicitude, and to receive their daily bread 
with constant thankfulness, with joy unspeakable and full of 
^ory. And though the number of these happy persons has 
probably been very small comparatively, though the path be not 
frequented and beaten, yet we may assure ourselves that it is in 
the power of aU to arrive at the same state, if their hve and 
devMyrkXbe suffidenJdy earnest When men have entered suf- 
ficiently into the ways of piety, God appears more and more to 
them in the whole course and tenor of their hves, and by imiting 
Himself with all their sensations and intellectual perceptions, 
overpowers all the pains, augments and attracts to himself all the 
pleasures. Everytling sweet, beautifiil, or glorious, brings in the 
idea of God, mixes with it, and vanishes into it. For all is God's. 
He is the only cause and reality ; and the existence of everything 
else is only the effect, pledge, and proof of His existence and 
glory. Let the mind be once duly seasoned with this truth, and 
its practical applications, and every the most indifferent thing will 
become food for religious meditation, a book of devotion, and a 
psalm of praise." (06s, m Marin^Of the Etde of Life.) 

388. ^^ A man in the common walks of life, who has faith in 
perfection in the imfblding of the human spirit as the great pur^ 
pose of God, possesses more the secret of the universe, perceives 
more the harmonies or mutual adaptations of the world without 
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and the world within him, is a wiser interpreter of Providence, 
and reads nobler lessons of duty in the events which pass before 
him, than the profoundest philosopher who wants this grand 
cenlral truth.'* 

389. But no language is sufficiently energetic duly to inculcate 
that the great sin which besets men in all countries and ages, is 
the neglecting rightly to seek the Divine Being. Of all the 
mighty multitudes that have existed from the creation, or that do 
now people the earth, how few, how very few, how extremely 
small, we fear, have been and are the number, of tiiose transcoid- 
ently happy persons who have been, or are ready, when anything 
comes in competition with their love to God, to forsake all that 
they have rather than offend Him I Hence it is that none, with 
the ardour and perseverance so unspeakably important a subject 
demands, saith, " Where is God, my Maker ? ** This is the sin 
w^hich so easily besets men, and drowns them in destruction and 
perdition. Tl^ it is which holds them in the most miserable 
bondage, from which were they free, they would be immediately 
delivered JBrom all that could retard their temporal and eternal 
well-being, and taste and feel ** the glorious liberty of the chil-' 
drenofGod." 

890. Had we a warrant from Him authorizing us to impress 
into our service all the spirits that ever were (^led into bemg, 
and that ever shall be so called ; and could we employ all their 
powers to all eternity in impressing on you alone, reader, the 
importance of loving Him as you ought ; even all these would 
possibly but inadequately enforce that which is of such incon* 
peivable consequence, — Who " can be amyfxxred unto the Lord?^ 

391. The beginning, the middle, and the end of all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, then, should have but one tendency, 
namdy, duly to impress on us that " love is the fulfilling of 
THE LAW." Reader, whoever thou art, the writer of these pages 
implores thee, with all the earnestness, wil^ all the zeal, with all 
the solemnity, with all the affection in his power, to forget not 
that on obedience to the following depends all thy hopes in time, 
all thy hopes in eternity I " Thou shalt love the Lord TftY 
God with all thy heabt, and with all thy soul, and witb- 

ALL thy mind," and " THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF." As fer 

as thou art able, consider, with all possible attenti(»i, THE 
WORTH OF THY SOUL! Consider what it is to lose an 
eternity of happiness I Consider what will be thy gain, if thou 
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art one of those who shall be thus addressed by the Lord Jesus : 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world!" 

392. When we attend to what the state of society is, and 
what it ought to be; when we consider that every thought that 
exists in the mind of every man should be led by the Spirit, but that 
the vohde world (with comparatively few exceptions), is truly in a 
state of practiced atheism ; how profoundly interesting is the 
question, What is to be the futwre destiny of the great mass of 
mankind? We, therefore, cannot but consider that, ordinarily, 
a seriousness occasionally approaching to solemnity is the most 
suitable temper for a Christian. Hence the force of our Lord's 
words, " Blessed are they that mourn," We read that our Lord 
wept, but we nowhere find it recorded that he laughed. We, of 
course, do not say that laughter is never admissible. On suitable 
occasions, we would give it every encouragement ; remembering, 
however, our Lord's admonition, " Woe unto you that laugh 
now! for ye shall mourn and weep." (Ecdes. vii. 3.) When a 
great Latin poet was asked why he took so much pains about his 
poem, he replied, *' I am writing for eternity." What more 
weighty consideration can be urged on a man than, " I am living 

FOR ETERNITY?" 

393. Assuredly nothing is wortisy a good man but living in a 
state of society according with the will of heaven, or, as we have 
said (180), exerting all his best energies, that he may supersede 
as much as possible of the existing evil (181). Unhappily, the 
latter is now the alternative. Our Lord thus addresses each of 
his faithiul followers, to the end of the world, " Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness." That beings who have 
the power to discover, and the Uberty to elect, the chief good, 
would rarely have foiled to do so, might have been expected. 
Our Lord, however, assures us that " few there be that find it,*** 
a sad truth, confirmed by the past and present state of mankind. 
Each has ordinarily an imaginary good that he seeks. If he 
attain this, he looks not beyond. Those things of which we are 
cognizant, and consider attainable, alone excite desire. In their 
absence only men are unhappy ; when they are present, the will 
is not excited to the greatest good. " A succession," says Locke, 
*' of ordinary enjoyments make up a happiness wherein" men " can 
be satisfied. If this were not so, there could be no room for 
those indifferent and visibly trifling actions to which our wills are 
so often determined, and wherein we voluntarily waste so much 
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of our lives. .... Let a man see that virtue and religion are 
necessary to his happiness ; let him look into the future state of 
bliss or misery, and see God, the righteous Judge, ready to 
' render to every man according to his deeds,' and his views of 
good and evil will be greatly changed." . 

394. The greatest good of each member of society must obvi- 
ously be the employment of his peculiar powers in promoting to 
the utmost of his abilities its wel&re. Self and social love are 
thus entirely identical. He who is under Divine guidance cannot 
determine otherwise. He only who so acts is truly wise. All who 
make another election will discover the force of this truth when 
God renders to every one according to his deeds. The good man, 
then, should constantly ask himself, Am I every moment 
striving with all the energy I possess after my greatest good? 
Why should I desire to attain anything less ? Why should I be 
less or more anxious for it at any one moment of my life than at 
any other? How can I be sufficiently solidtous to devote all my 
talents in the service of Him whose power and benevolence are 
infinite ? How can I be earnest enough in that cause in which 
His omnipotence is so graciously exerted? How can I best 
comport myself to fulfil the mission for which I was sent into 
the world ? How can I so act as constantly to do all in my 
power to the glory of Godj^? " (273.) A man can only be thus 
actuated by loving God with his whole powers. Then only will 
he humbly imitate Him, in setting his afiections on that, and 
that alone, which is pleasing in His sight, and therefore for the 
greatest good of himself. "Dien only will a man be in a fit state 
to put to himself with due earnestness the following momentous 
questions : *' What is the great business of my life ? What 

ODOHT IT TO BE, TO ACCORD WITH THE DiVINE WILL?" (8, 10, 

^d 346.) 

395. The choice of a profession, therefore, should not be made 
till the mind is sufficiently mature to judge what is the best 
application of its powers. At present, '* to the most selfish 
considerations the most important interests of society are sacri- 
ficed. Before children can discover either inclination or capacity, 
offices are designed for tiiem and kept constantly in view. Nor 
wei-e this to be censured, if proper care were taken to give them 
a suitable education, and their destination changed, when their 
temper and talents were perceived to be incompatible with it. 
But these things are seldom much considered. Whatever be the 
genius or improvement of the person in question, he must mora 
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in ihe particular sphere which has been chosen for him." When a 
man arrives at a suitable age, he should state in writing the great 
object or objects for whidi he intends to live, and whatever changes 
may afterwards be made in this intention should also be recorded ; 
with the effects he anticipates will therefrom result both here 
and hereafter I " Whatsoever," says an apocryphal writer, 
*' thou takest in hand, remember the end. And thou shalt never 
do amiss," In the Greek it is, " Remember thy latter end." 

396. The greatest man morally is " he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest temptation from 
within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, 
who is calmest in storms and most fearless under menace and 
firowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, is most im- 
faltering." An American mechanic is said to have converted 
more than a hundred persons by his own exertions. To every 
man then the words of the preacher may be addressed, " What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." " There 
have been men whom no power in tiie universe could turn from 
the right, by whom death in its most dreadful forms has been 
less dreaded than transgression of the inward law of imiversal 
justice and love." He therefore is truly the most powerful who 
can govern himself. '* As a rock, he stands unmoved against 
the waves." {Mat. vii. 24-27.) 

•* True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to heaven resign'd, 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow.** 

397. " I have," says a recent writer, " always had a great 
belief in the power of will ; what a man determines to do, that in 
ninety-nine oases out of the hundred I hold that he succeeds in 
doing." " I have seen cases," says Winslow, " in which all the 
incipient signs of mental derangement have subsided by a power- 
ful eftbrt of the will." " The human mind can accomplish what- 
ever it is determined to effect." Without labour nothing can be 
obtained; with rightiy applied industry everything within the 
compass of possibihty. Diligence makes all thLsgs easy. 

" What cannot art and industry perform, 

When science plans the progress of their toil ! 
They smile at penury, disease, and storm ; 
And oceans from their mighty mounds recoil." 

L 
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Neither labour, nor difficulties, nor sufifering, nor death itself, 
is truly fonnidable. Indolence and grosser vice, necessarily ac- 
companied with agitation of mind, are to their hapless victims sad 

realities. " I have," says Channing, " faith in labour Man 

owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that » . . . conflict with 
difficulty which we call effort Easy pleasant work does not 
make robust minds, does not give men a consciou^ess of their 
powers ; does not train them to endurance, to perseveiunce, to 
steady force of will : that force without which all other acqui- 
sitions avail nothing. .... In science he who does not grapple 
with hard questions, who does not concentrate his whole intel- 
lect in vigorous attention, .... will never attain to mental force. 
.... The capacity of steady earnest labour is, I apprehend, one 

of our great preparations for another state The body as 

well as the mind needs vigorous exertion." There never was a 
man who excelled that had not great obstacles to surmount; 
greatness is in proportion to the amount of conquering power. It 
is the one principle that, under the Divine blessing, comprehends 
all that is important. 

398. But though each member of society should become a 
blessing to it, he necessarily may abuse this glorious privilege. 
A period, however, must arrive in every man's existence when 
this will be no longer permitted. For the good to be ever liable 
to suffer from the wrong-doing of the wicked would be wholly 
inconsistent with the Divine justice and benevolence (174 to 177). 
Without entering into the question of the Divine forgiveness, it 
is therefore obvious that at some period of the existence of 

EVERY one who IS TO BE HAPPY, HIS WILL MUST CONFORM TO 

THE Divine will. What more lamentable folly then can a 
man be guilty of than to fail of being constantly and profoundly 
solicitous, as to whether his conduct through life does or does 
not accord witii the will of heaven ; and if the latter, as to what 
are the fearful consequences he is brmging on himself. David's 
words to his son Solomon are remarkable — " Know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve Him with a perfect heart and with 

a willing mind If thou seek Him, He will be found of thee, 

but if thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off" for ever." The 
writer of these pages implores with all possible solemnity every 
one who reads them, to endeavour most earnestly to realize to 
himself, as far as possible, the meaning of these fearful words, 
FOR EVER ! (391.) 
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399. The delegation of power by the Most High to each in- 
dividual, the nature and extent of that power, its use and abuse, 
man's accountability, the visible and invisible, the extrinsic and 
intrinsic, the separate and combined, the direct and indirect, and 
ever varying influences which operate on him (364); his so 
generally neglecting to obtain all possible assistance from above 
to guide him through life ; his persisting knowingly in what is 
wrong ; his disregard of the evil influence he is exerting on those 
that are contemporary with, and that come after, him ; his care- 
lessness about all that is most important (as far as this world is 
concerned), to good men and angels ; his unconcern about that 
which is to him most emphatically the one thing needful, are 
considerations the dread import of which no human mind can duly 
appreciate I " What can be more deplored than to see a man 
.... tottering on the verge of eternity, regardless of the awful 
change which awaits him, hastening to present his immortal soul 
.... before the tribunal of an Onmiscient, an Almighty, and an 
avenging God ? " " Death is a grievous visitor to him, who, too 
well known to all the world, dies at last unknown only to 
himself." 

400. *' For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ui^odliness and 
worldly lusts, we should Uve soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world." Thus, to a less or greater extent, have 
lived all the faithful servants of heaven that have ever appeared 
here. These " died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and 
embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth Wherefore seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a doud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let 
us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith ; who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of God." To every 
one, to the end of the world, that humbly endeavours to do the 
Divine will, the Most High has been graciously pleased to make 
this inconceivably glorious promise : — '* He that overcometh 

SHALL inherit ALL THINGS, AND I WILL BE HIS GOD, AND HE 
SHALL BE My son I " 
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APPENDIX. 



To this references are made at the ends of the dijQ^nt chap- 
ters and sections. These references were so placed to afford the 
writer an opportunity of adding notes. At present he has none 
of sufficient importance to subjoin. 
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ACTON.-MODERN COOKERY, 

In all its Briuichefl, reduced to a System of Easv Practice. Vorthe use of Prlrate Families. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which nave been strictly tested, and are g^iven with 
the most minute exactness. By Elisa Acton. New Edition, with Directions for CarriiHr, 
and other Additions. Foolscap 8ro. with Pla«es and Woodcuts. 7>. 6'. cloth. 



<* The whcle o/Mlu ActonU re«lp«$ * vith a/*w trifling tttcepHontt which areaerupulaualf 
apecified^ are confined to tueh a$ map he perfeetlm depended on, from having been proved 
beneath our own roo/, and under our own pertonai inepeetion.* We add.moreovert that the 
reeipet are alt reaeonable^ and never in ang inttante extravagant. Thep do not bid u$ 

1^^ < -.- -^ M-_^ . .l_. .- .r ,. ., ^.^ Ijj 

_ good 
eMperfenee of the $nAJeet$,$he handle$,**—Hedicol G^sette. 
AIKEN— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

From Ben Jonson to Coleridre. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Alkin. 
A New Edition , with additionsi Selections, from more recent Poeta, by Lncy Aikin. Medium 
8vo. 18$, cloth. 

ALLEN ON THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE.-INQUIRY INTO THE RISE 

AND GROWTH OF THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. By the late John AUen, Master of 
Dulwich Collere. A New Edition, with the Author's last corrections: preceded by M. 
B<renffer*s *' Rapport" on the Work read before the Institute of France ; an Article on the 
same from the *' Edinburgh Rerieur {" and a Biographical NoUce of the Author. To which 
is added, an Inquiry into the Life and Character of King Eadwig, from the Author's MS. 



[Nearly ready. 



ANDERSEN.— THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE; 



A Sketch. By Hans Christian Andersen, author of "The Shoes of_Fortune, 
Nightingale," «« O. T.," •• Only a Fiddler,** " The ImprovlsatorO; 



HowUt. Fep.8ro.fif. cloth. 



"The 

etc. Translated by Mary 



ARTISAN CLUB (THE).— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE. 

In its application to Mines. Mills, Steam Narigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne. C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates, and about 360 Wood 
Engrarings. 4to. 27«. cloth. 

BAKER.-RAILWAY ENGINEERING; 

Containing the most approred Methods of laying out Railway Cnnres, and of setting out the 
Cuttings, Embankments, and Tunnels of Railways: with a General and two Auxiliary Tables, 
for the Calculation of Earthworks of Railwars, Canals, etc. Also, the Inrestiffation of the 
Formula for the Supereleratien of the exterior Rail in Carres. By T. Baker, Surveyor and 
Clril Engineer. 8ro. 5«. cloth. 

BALL.— AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

OF TEA IN CHINA: derived from Personal Observation during an Official Residence in 
that Country of upwards of TwAitv Years t and illastrated by the oest Authorities, Chinese 
as well as European. With some Remarks on the Experiments now making for the Intro* 
duction of the Culture of the Tea Tree in other parU of the World . By S. Ball, Kaa . late 
Inspector of Teas to the East India Company in China. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
Ms. cloth. ' 
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NEW WOKKS AVJf NEW EDITIONS 



BANFIELD AND WELD.— THE STATISTrCAL COMPANrON; 

EsUbldnf the most interesting F»et« la Moral and Intellectaal, Tital, EcoBomicBl, asd 
Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Official and otlMr authentic Sources, 
hj T. C. Baufield, Statistical Clerk to tbe Council of Education } aad C. R. Weld, Assistaat 
Secretary to tbe Rojal Society. Foolscap 8ro. 6§, dotb. 

BARRETT.— A SYNOPSIS OF CRmCISMS 

Upon tbote Passai^s of tbe Old Testament In wUch Modem Commentdtora bare differed 
from tbe Authorized Verrion: tocetberwitb an Rxplanathm of rarions Difficulties in the 
Hebrew and English Texts. Br tbe Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett, U.A. Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I. aad U. »ro. 28*. each c)»tb) or i» 4 Half-voU. 14«. each. 
Also. Half-vol. V. 14«. elotb. 

BAYLDON.-THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILUVCES, 

And the Tenant's Right of E»tcring and Quitting Fannft, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on tbe CultiTation pursnea on SoUs in different Situations. 
Adapted to tbe Use of Landlords, Laud-Agents, Appndsers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. New Edition, cwrected and revised by John Donaldson. Sro. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 

FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from tbe Originals at Wobum Abbey, (174S.70). 
With IntiednctioBS by Lord^ohn Russell. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 48«. clotb. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Based oo Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulae for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Blaek, Practical Brewer. New EAtion, 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10*. 6<f . dotb. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Pjraetical, and Descriptive, e€ Hunting, Sbootfatg, Fishing, 
Racing, atnd other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. Blame, Esq., author of " Canine Pathology," etc. With nearly 660 Engravings tm 
Wood, by R. Braaston, from Drawings by Aiken, T. Landseer, Diekes, ete. »r». fiOs. elotb. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From tbeCreationto tbe present Time : with Additions and Corrections from tbe mostatntbeB' 
tie Writers ; including tbe Computation of St. Paul, as connecting tbe Period from tbe 
Bxode to tbe Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K .H ., Principal Librarian of 
tbe BriUsb Museum. Imperial 8vo. SU. M. half-bound morocco. 

BLAKEY.— THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS OF CHRISTIANITY ; 

Exemplified in its inHuence on the Social, InteUectual, and Political Condition of Mankind, 
from it First Promulgation to tbe Present Day. By Robert Blakey. Author of tbe ** History 
•ftbePbUosophyofMiad,"etc. »ro. 9s. dotb. 

BLOOMFIELIX-THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thncydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully aoscnded Punctuation » and 
co«ious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirehr <rrigiaal, but partly 
selected and ammged from the best Expositors : acconipanied with full Indexes. Illus- 
trated by Maps andTlans. By tbe Rev.lS . T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8v». 38i. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

STbueydides. Translated Into English, and aceom|Mnied with very copious Notes, 
ilologieal and Explanatory, Hlstosleal and Geograpbical. By tbe Rev. S. T. Bloomileld. 
D.D. F.9.A. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Ptates,2f. 6*. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE CREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious Englisb Notes. Critical, PhUidogici^ and Explanatory. Formed for tbe use 
of. advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates /or Holy Orders. By tbe Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfteld, D.D. F.8.A. New Editlou. S voU.Svo. with a Map of Palestfase, 40s. cloth. 

BLOOMPIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS I with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By tbe 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, ealMrged, with a New Map and an Index. 
Foolscap 8vo. 10». M. clotb. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK AND ENGLISH LeXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: especially adapted to tbe wse of Colleges, and tbe Higher Glasses in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. Bv 
Dr. Bloomfield. New Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. 10*. 6<f. cloth. ' 
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THE BOOK OF RUTH, 

FM)m the Holy Serlptarea. EmbelUabed with brilliant coloured Borden, selected ftrom 
some of the finest lUnminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Bibliotbftqne Nationale, 
Paris, the Soane Museum, etc. { and with highly-finished Miniatures. The Illuminations 
composed and executed br H. N. Humphrers, Illuminator of ** A Record of the Black 
Prince,*' etc. Square foolscap 8to. uniform in size with "Parables of our Lord." etc. ; in 



deeply embossed leather corers, 31«. 



[In the Autumn. 

BORRER.— NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAION WITH A FRENCH COLUMN 

aipainst the Kabatles of Algeria : with the Mission of M. Sachet to the Bmlr Abd-el-Kader, 
for an Rvchange of Prisoners. By Dawson Borrer. F.R.G.S. Membre Correspondant de la 
SocMt^ Orientale k Paris, author of *'A Journey from Naples to Jenualem/' Post 8to. 
lOs.M. cloth. 

BRANDE.~A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Editad by 
W.T. Brande,F.R.S.L.and E.; assisted by Dr. J. Cauiin. Sro. with Viroodcats. 

[New EMtlont nearljf readf. 

BUDGE (J.)~THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, vertical. Horizontal, and TraTerse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights* etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlarged. Sro.with Portrait, 13». cloth. 

BULL— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health durinr the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lvlng-in 
Room: with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, etc.; and Hints 
upon Nursing. Br Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully rerised and enlarged. 
Fbolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

BULL.--THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. late Physician Accoucheur to the 
Mnsbury Midwifery Institntion. New Edition, revised and enlarged . Fcap. 8vo. b$. cloth . 

BUNSEN.— THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 

A practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right Hon. William Gladstone, 
on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and the com- 
plete Correspondence. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen, Ph.D., D.C.L. Translated under 
the superintendence of and with additions by the Author. PestSvo. 9(. M. cloth. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C.C.J. Bunsen, D. Ph.and D.C.L. Trans* 
lated from the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M. A. Vol. I . contidning the First Book, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian Historyt with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
and a complete List of Hieroglvphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
completeText of Manetho and&atosthenes, ^gyptiaea from Pliny, Strabo, etc. i and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. 8vo. ^ith numerous lilustrations, 38s. cloth. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptnrea. 
Edition, with Addittous. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. M. cloth. 



By Dr. Samuel Burder. New 



BURNS.-THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY : 

Containin/the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
ByJohn Bums, M.D. F.R.8. CthEdlUon. Foolscap 8vo. «s. M. clotb. 

BURNS.— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and ComforU of Religion. ByJohn Bums, M.D. 
F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. £«. cloth . 

BUTLBR.-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

for the use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry) and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Bon. 8vo. 9*. boards. 

BUTLER.-A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT CEOCR APHY. 
Consisting of Fortyrfive coloured Maps, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
Lonffitudes. By the late Bishop Butler. New Edition, re-engraved ; with corrections (In 
the Modern Maps) from the Government Surreys and other recent Sources of Information : 
and fin the Ancient Maps) from the most approved writers on Ancient Geography. 4to. 24*. 
half-oound. 
Separatelr-The Ancient Atlas, 8vo. IJs. half^xmnd j the Modern AUas,8vo. ISt. half-W»*d. 
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CABINET LAWYER (THE). 

•A Popolar Digest of the Laws of Enrland, CItII and Crlnlnal { with a Dlctloaaiyof Law 
Tenns, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiqwities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, SUmp 
Dotles, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and PHson 
Discipline. Fourteentli Edition, enlarged, and corrected tlirnngliont, with the Lenl 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 10 and 11 Victoria. Fcap. 8to. lOs.M. doth. 

CALLCOTT.<>A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 130 Wood EiqpraTings. Bjr Lady Callcott . Square crownSro. II A*, cloth. 

CARTOONS.-THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER- 

HALL, Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her Majesty's Commisaioners on 
Che Fine Arts. Eleven Urge foUo Engrarings, in a neat Portfolio, M.te.; Proofs before 
letters, 8/. 8«. . . 

C-A:1'LOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an introduction to the modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Deseriptire Uet of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap8vo.with312 Woodcuts, 10«. M. cloth. 

CHALENOR.— WALTER CRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. ^ Mary Chalenor. Sd Edition, with Additions,lnclndiog the 
Author's Poetical Remains. Fcap. 8vo.6«. cloth. 

COAD.~A MEMORANDUM 

Of the Wonderful Providences of God to a Poor Unworthy Creature (from 13th of June 1685 
unto the S4th of November 1690) on and after the Revolution betweene the Duhe of Mon- 
mouth and King James. By JohnCoad. Square foolscap 8vo. [Nearlf readg. 

**Tke be$t meeoumt of the $i^f*ring» of tko§e rthela who were $entemced4o trantportmthn ts 
to be found i« a verj/ curious narrative written bff John Coat, an honett Godfeartnr earpen- 
rer, wilo joined Jdonmouth, was badJv wounded at Philip's Norton^ was tried bp JeWreps, and 
was sent to Jamaica. The original nuMuscript was kindlp lent to me bw Ur. Pkippard, to 
whom it belongs.** Macaulay's England, vol. i. p. 647 (note.) 

*•* This woric is printed, by peradssion of Mr. Phippard, from the MS. referred to in the 
above note by BCr. nacaulay. 

C0LLINS.->MEMOIR8 OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ. R.A. 

Including Selections from his Journals and Correspondence, Notices of manv of his 
eminent Contemporaries, and a Description of his principal Works. By his Son, W. Wllkie 
Collins, Esq. With Portrait after Linneli, and 3 Vignettes from Sketches by the Painter. 
S vols, poet 8vo. SU cloth. 

COLTON—LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

BytheBcv.C.C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo.lS«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition,imprQved. Foolscap Svo.with 33 Plates,7«.64<. cloth ;withcolouredPlates,]3s. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. « Third Edition, 
enlarged. 3 vols. (oolsc^Svo. 14«. cloth. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL; 

comprising a complete BiMraphy of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic Translation of his 
Epistles inserted in Chronolorical order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
- Fellow of Trinity College , Cambridge ; and the Rev. J . 8. Howson, M.A. late Principal of the 
CoUegiate Insutution, Liverpool. 2vols.4to., richly iUastrated by numerous Engraving* 
on Steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited bv the Apostle, from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and by Maps, Charts, Coins, etc. 

%• To be published in Monthlp Parts, price 2$. each s the First of which will appemr ou 
Januarp Ist, ISfiO. » » i- j ''' • 

COOPER (THE REV. E.)— PRACTICAL AND FAMIUAR SERMONS. 

New Edition. J vols. 13mo. 1/. 18«. boards. 

COOPER (THE REV. E.>-SERMONS, 

Chiefly designed toelucidate someof the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By the Rev. Ed ward 
Cooper . New Edition. 3 vols. 13mo. 10«. boards. 
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COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Compriginr General Pathology, the Nature aud Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved FormolsB of the Medicines recommended. Br James Copland. 
M.D.. etc. etc. Vols. I. and II., 8ro. 3/. cloth ; and Parts X. to XIV. 4«. 6d. each. 

COQUEREL.— CHRISTfANITY ; 

Its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athanase 
Coqilerel, one of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. Translated by the 
BcT.D. Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, written by the Author for the English Edition. Post 8to . 12«. cloth. 

COSTELLO (IVIISS).— FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALES ; being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By 
.«-. , -_.._ w. /,„.-„- „_-^..-._ M, . _,.v ".-_,^ f^^^ Original Sketchr " 



Miss Louisa Stuart Costello. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by 
D. H. M*Kewan, engraved on wood, and lithographed, by T. and E. Gillts. Square 8vo. 
with Map, 14*. cloth. 

COULTER.-AD VENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH 

AMERICA AND IN THE INTERIOR OF CALIFORNIA. Including aNarrative of Inci- 
dents at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands 
In the Pacific Ocean. With an Account of the Natural Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs, in Peace and War, of the various Savage Tribes visited. By John Coulter, M.D. 
author of "Adventures in the Pacific.*' Svois.postSvo. 16*. cloth. 

COULTER.— ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 

With Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of theNativesof the 
various Islands ; Remarlcs on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8vo. 7*. M. cloth. . 

CRESY (E.)-AN ENCYCLOP^CDIA OF CIVIL ENCiNEERINC, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. lUustrated by upwards 
of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 
8vo. upwards of 1,800 pages, 31. 13*. 6d. cloth. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. O. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish, 
ment. Post 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

*•* Mr. Farleif'a Tablet of SiM-Figure Logarithms map he hadteparatelgt price 4$. M. 
D'AGINCOURT.-THE HISTORY OF ART, 

By its Monuments, from its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Six- 
teenth. Translated from the French of Seroux D'Agincourt, by Owen Jones, architect. 
With 3,335 Subjects, engraved on 828 Plates. Vol. 1. Architecture, 73 plates; vol. II. 
Sculpture, 61 plates; vol. 111. Painting, 204 plates. 3 vols, royal folio^ fif .5*. sewed. 

DALE (tHE REV. THOMAS). —THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book 
of Common Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Vicar of St. Pancras. Post 4to. 31 «. cloth; or, 
bound by Hayday, 31«. 6d. calf lettered ; 60«. morocco. 

DE JAENISCH AND WALKER.-DE JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR: 

A New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De Jaenisch, of St. Petersburgh. 
Translated from the French, with copious Notes, by G. Walker, author of "Chess Studies," 
and various other Works on the Game of Chess. 8vo. lfi«. cloth. 

DE LA BBCHB.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By lifenry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and ISlarge Plates, 14s.cloth. 

DE LAGRAVIBRE.-SKETCHES OF THE LAST NAVAL WAR. 

Translated from the French of Captain B. Jurien de la Graviire i with an Introduction, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Hon. Captain Plunkett, R. N., author of " The Past and Future 
of the British Navy.'* 2 vols, post 8vo. with Plans, 18«. cloth. . 
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NEW W0BE8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



DE STRZEI^CKI (P.E.}~PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'8 LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Diacnuis, and Figures of the Or^nlc Remains. B7 P. B. De Strselecld. 8to. witk 
coloured Map and nnmerons Plates, 34«. cloth. 



DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY s 

Containing nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent DItIbos. With Notes, etc. by the 
Ber. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 toIs. foolscap 8to. with Portraits, 8O1. cloth ( neatly half -bonnd 
In morocco, with gilt edges, 3/. 12*. 6tf. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of *< Letters to my Unknown Friends,*' "Twelte Tears Ago,** and *' Some 
Passages from Modem History." 18mo . 2«. cloth . 

DISNEY.— MUSEUM DISNEIANUM : 

Being a Description of a Collection of Ancient Marbles, Bronxes. and rarions other Speci- 
mens of Ancient Art, in the possession of John Disney, Esq. F'.R.S. F.S.A. at the Hyde, 
near Ingatestone. With nnmerons Plates and Wood EngraTings. 1 Tol. 4to. comprising 
130 lUostrations, 4/. 14«. M. cloth. 

Contents t— 
Part I. Marbles. Comprising 59 Plates, chieiy Busts, with some whole-length Sutues, and 

some Bas-reliefs. 
Part II. Miscellan«ras Antiquities, chiefly in Bronxe. Comprising Five Sutnes, many 

Lamps. Tripods, Patina, etc. 
Part III. Vases and FictiUa.— Sold separately, only to the Purchasers of the First and Second 

Parts, price 42». 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWTTSON'S BUTTERFLIES.— THE GENERA OF 

DiURN^AL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits 
and Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S. etc., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Im- 
Csrial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology; illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, 
y W. C. Hewit8on,£sq. Author of "British Oology." 
*> if* PuhlUMng in Monthly Partt^ ht.eathi eaek Part eoniUtinr 0/ two coloured Platetf with 
meeompanying Letter-preu. To be completed in about 40 Part*t 81 0/ which are now ready, 

DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 

ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originals, by Franz 
Hanfstaengel t with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Noa. I. 
to LIV., imperial folio, each containing 8 Plates with accompanying Letter-press, price 
20«. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, SO*. Single Plates,12*. each. 
*•* To bt completed in 8 more numbert.priee 20«. each^ to Subieribent Not. LI. to LX. 
containing each 4 PlatM and Letterpreu. 

DUNLOP.— TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

With a Journal of nearly Three Years' Residence in the Country. To which are add^d, 
Slietch of the History of the Republic, and an Account of its Clini ^ 



merce, etc. By Robert Glaq^ow Dunlop, Esq. 



imate, Productions, Com- 
post 8vo. with Map, 10«. 6d, cloth. 



DUNLOP (JOHN).— THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Worlis of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the NotcIs of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. NewEdition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8to. 15«. cloth. 

EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 

By Charles Lock BasUake, Esq. R.A. F.R.8. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses uf Parliament, etc. 
8to. 16*. cloth. ^ 
•«• rol. II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting ^ i$ preparing for publitation. 

ECCLESIASTES ; OR. THE PREACHER. 

The Words of the Preacher, Son of DaTid, King of Jerusalem, from the Holr Scriptures. 
Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, elegantly illuminated, in the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. in a magnificent canred binding, 42*. 1 or handsomely 
bound in red morocco, 60*. 

ECCLBSTON(JAMBS).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENCUSH ANTIQUITIES. 

Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By James Eecleston, B.A. Head 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8to. with numerous EngraTings on Wood, 
31*. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the"InBtitntionesPhysiolo|ricK'* 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the UniTcnity of Oottingen. By John Blliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8to. with numerous Woo<tents, 31.8*. cloth. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 



MENT 

Texts ; 



( beinr an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek anil the Enflisli 
. inclndiog' a Concordance to the Proper Nsmea, wkb Indcxea, Grcek-Enfli§h 
and English-Greek. 3d Edition, earefnlW revised, with s new index, Greek and Engliah. 
Royal 8to. 42$. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT: beinr an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Froper Names and thchr occur- 
rences, etc. etc . 3 toIs. royal Sro. 91. 13*. 6d, cloth } large paper* 41. 14*. 6d. 

EOTVOS.— THE VILLAGE NOTARY : 

A Romance of Hungarian Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron EdtrOs, brO^to 
Wenckstem. With IntrodnctorV Remarks, written express^ for tlie present Translation, 
by Francis Pulssky. S vols, post 8to. {Near Ip ready. 

EPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Teaching Flf Fishing, Tripling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Flshio^r. With the Natural 
History of River Filh, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera ( of M«IP$ 
Life in London) . New Edition. Focdacap Sro. with Wood Engravings, 9«. cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA i 

Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adcrfph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. author of 
"The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery;" translator and editor of Dr* Parrot's 
•'Journey to Ararat," etc. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, d>U. M. cloth. 

BTHERIDGE.— THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 

From the Pesehito, or Ancient Syriac. To which are added, the remaining Epistles, and 
the Book of Revelation, after a later Syrian Text. Translated, with Prolegomena and 
Indices, by J.W. Etheridge, M.A. Doctor in Philosophy of the University of Heidelberg, 
and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris ; author of "The Syrian Clnuches i tlwir early 
History, Lltorgies, and Literature." Royal 12mo. 7«. M. cloth. 

EVANS.— THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL; 

Being a Treatise on tlie Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J.Bvatt»,M.D. 
Svo. 9t. cloth. 

FAREY.— TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. iHustratcd by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 35 Copper- plates, 51. 5s. In boards. 

FERGUSSON.-AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE PRIN- 



CIPLES OF BEAUTY IN ART, more especially wUh reference to ARCHITECTURE. 

" * " '" ., author of ** An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,'* 

icient Architecture in Hindostau/* etc. Vol. 1. with fiv 



By James Fergusson, Esq. 



** Picturesque lUnstratious of Ancient Architecture in Hindostau/* etc. Vol. l.with five 
Copperplates, a coloured Lithographic Engraving, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Imperial 
Svo. 30«. doth. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS: 

A Series of Stanzaa— On Hope, Innocence, Modesty, Childhood, Humility, loj, Loire, 
Constancy, Fascination, Timidity, Fine Taste, Thoughts, Recollection, and Friendship. By 
Mary Anne Bacon. Illustrated by the Snowdrop. Primrose, Violet, Harebell and Pimpernel, 
Lily of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Honeysuckle, Carnation, Convolvulus, Fuchsia, Pansy, 
Forget-me>not, and Holly ; designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. 
81*. 6d. elegantly bound. 

FORSTER (REV. O-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA: 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing IVanslations. By the Rev. Charles Forstcr. 3 vols. Svo. 80s. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

\nth Sketches of tiieir Lives, and Miscellaneous Notice* connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss* F.9.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. 1. and II. Svo. SSs, cloth. 

FOSTER.-.A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE: 

British, Danish, Dutch, French, German. Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Russian, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biograplxical and Chronological Index. By Mrs. 
Foster. Foolscap Svo. 8s. M. cloth. 
*,* The eijeet of thU beok <«, not so mmeh to give elahorale eritieitme on ike varioma 
writert in the langmagea to whoee Uteratmre it i$ intended a* a guide^ at to direet the ttudent 
to the beet mritere in mc.%, and to inform him ^on what eubjeeti theg heme letitten. 
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NEW WOSKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



FROM OXFORD TO ROME : AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 

LATELY MADE THE JOURNEY. B7 a Companion l^TeUer. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. Fcp. 8ro. with Frontinpiece, 6$. cloth. 

FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE FIELD: 

A Series of Stansas. By Marj Anne Bacon, author of *' Flowers and their Kindred 
Thoag^hts." With beautiful Illnstrations of Fruit, desifrned and printed in colours by Owen 
Jones. Inperlal 8to. uniform with ** Flowers and their Kindred Thowhts," 3I«. M. 
elegantly bound. INearff readg. 

GARDINER.— SIGHTS IN ITALY: 

With some Account of the Present State of Music and the Sister Arts in that Country. By 
William Gardiner, author of "Sacred Melodies," etc.; Member of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia, Rome t and of the Class of Fine Arts of the Institut Historique of Fnmce. 8to. with 
engraved Music, 16*. cloth. 

GIBBON.-HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume ; with an Account of the Author's Life and 
Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 18«. cloth. 
%• An BdMon la 8 vol*. 8vo. fiOs. boar4$. 

GILBART.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

By James William Gilbart, F.R.S. General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
bib. Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the ** London and Westminster Bank," 
liOthbury. 3 vols. Sto. 24«. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
bv Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8vo., uniform with ** Thomson's Seasons," 3l«. 
cloth ; or 36«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

GOWER.— THE SCIENTIFK: PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC UFE FAMiUARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edison. Foolscap 8vo. with Engravings 
on Wood, b». cloth. 

GRAHAM.- ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, re- 
vised and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)— LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31*. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of *' Letters from the Mountains," etc. Edited 
by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 8 vols, post 8vo. Portrait, 1/. 111. 6tf. cloth. 

GRAY (THOMAS).-GRAY'S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. Sis. 64. elegantly bound. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS ; 

Compriilng their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten. 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. ByGeorge Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
. Museum; and author of the *<Li8t of the Genera of Birds," etc. Illustrated with 350 
coloured and plain Plates, drawn on Stone, by David William Mitchell, B.A., Secretary to 
the Zoological Society. 3 vols, imperial 4to. [iVow re«f|r. 

GRAY.— TABLES AND FORMUL/E FOR THE COMPUTATION OF LIFE 

CONTINGENCIES ; with copious Examples of Annnitv, Assurance, and Friendly Society 
Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institnte of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Royal 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)-LETTERS OF WILUAM 111. AND LOUIS XIV- AND OF 

THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England from the 
Peace of Rvswick to the Accession of Philip V.of Spain, (1697 to 1770). Edited by P. 
Grimblot. 3vols. 8vo. 30f. cloth. 

GWILT.r-AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and PracUcal. By Joseph Gwilt,Bsq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo. 31. 13*. td, cloth. 
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fiALL.~MID$UMMER EVE: 

A Fairy Tale of Lore. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Sqnare crowa 8to. with nearly 800 Wood 
Enf^ravings, 21f . cloth, gilt edges. 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS (size 30 in. by 76 iu.) , with the DiviBiont and Boundaries carefully coloured ; 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Namea contained iu the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. An entirely Nc^ Edition, corrected throughout from the best and most 
recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn and 
re-engraTcd. Colombier 4to. 61. 6«. half-bound in russia. 
** ThU is one of the very be$t of the larger eolleeton* o/mapi loith uhiek we are acquainted, 
/or eleameu and aeeuraof, at well a* its very reasonable cost. Several striking improvements 
characterise the edition before us. It has again undergone comparison with the best author' 
itieSf contains many corrections consequent on the latest government surveys, supplies all the 
various lines of railway neatly lata down, gives quite new maps where necessary, and is 
enriched with an alphabetical indes of more than seyenty thousand names of places contained 
in the collection, with their degrees of latitude and longitude. This indem, which is quite 
invaluable, is printed with esquisite clearness s and we have esamined a st^ficient number of 
names and places to be convinced of its general and faultless accuracy.'* Examiner. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 

OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M . Harrison, M.A., late Fellow of Queen 's 
College, Oxford. Post 8ro. 8«. M. cloth. 

**^ft able, enlightened, and philosophical work. From the erudite and scholarly manner 
in which the author has treated the subleet, he has contrived to make his work not only 
excellent for the special purpose for which it is intended, but from the mass of eurioui 
information which it contains, really interesting to all classes of readers.'*— Sondnj Timeu. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE ; 

Or, the Sporting AdTcntures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of ** Handley Cross ; or 
the Spa Hunt," '* Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities," etc. 8to. with eight Illustrations, by 
Phiz, 12f. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting . By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, eorreeted, 
enlarged, and improred, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from DrawlngB by C . Varley , Dicks, etc. 8to. 31f . cloth . 

HAYDON (B. R.)-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution. Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 3 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits of the Author and Sir David Wilkie, and numerous other lllustratiuns, 34». cloth. 

SIR GEORGE HEAD—ROME: A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 

By Sir George Head. S vols. 8vo. S6s. clot h. 

'*The roads, the streets, the palaces, the churches, the fountains, the public buildings, and 
the private houses of any note, the baths, the fortijieations, the arches, the cemeteries, the 
walu, the villas, the temples, the monuments, the theatres, the forums, the ruins, and the 
relics of every kind, and the inhabitants also, are all set before us in the best possible order. 
In short, it is a standard work, to last like Home:'* Literary Gazette. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. etc. etc. etc. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 18«. cloth. 

**In the earlierportions more especially much a^w matter is introduced ... . To all intents 
and purposes, indeed, the ' Outlines of Astronomv' must be considered a new werik,— to careful 
has been the revision, correction, and remodelling of the original treatise t so numerous the 
additions to iti and so important the ttrw trains of inquiry opened up.** Examiner. 

MRS. HEY.— THE MORAL OF FLOWERS : 

Or. Thoughts gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New 
Edition of *' The Moral of Flowers ;'* and consinting of Poetical Thoughts on Gwden and 
Field Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Souare crown 
8vo. uniform in size yfith '* Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club.'' 31«. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.-SYLVAN MUSINGS: 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. H 

Woods ;" and consisting of Poetical Thougbts on rorest Trees, accompanied by Drawings 
of Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Sqnare crown 8vo. uniform In 
size with ** Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club." Sl«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By AyoitySQ. **Manuers make the Man.'* NewEdition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Bank. Foolscap 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. 



RS. HEY.— SYLVAN MUSINGS: 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Edition of " The Spirit of the 
Woods ;" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest Trees, accompanied by Drawings 
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BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS : 

with the Life of Bishop Heber. Reriied and corrected br the Rerr. Cherlee Peve E 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vols. II. III. IV. V. end VI. 8to. lOt.M. each, doth. 



*«• /m eour$e of publication i« 10 voU. price h&lf-a-guinea each. Vol. I. ftke lagt in order 
of pmblieutionj will contain Bishop Heker'tLiJrc of Jeremf Taylor , extended bw the Editor. 
^' i- V .r , [Fol. f^II. lain the preu. 



IDLRR. Comprising a Selection of 110 of the best fssays. Bt Samuel Juhnaon, LL.D. 

-THt 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent Discoreries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry { adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthberl 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ''Farmers* Almanack," etc. 



JOHNSON.— THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, AND 

IDLER. Comprising a r " ~ " "" *'" 

Foolscap 8to. 7«> cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all tl 

cultural Chemistry { adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 

W.Johnson, Esq., F.R.S, Barrister-at-Lr- "*-" ' '*^- "" ' *' '- " -"- 

Svo.with Wood EiqrravingBySf. 10«. cloth. 

SIR ROBERT KANE.— ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical and Practical; inciudtng the most Recent DiscoTeriei and Applications of the 

Science of Medicine and Pharmacy to Agriculture and to Manufactures. By Sir Robert 

Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A. 2d Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged ; illustrated by 390 Wood 

/ Kngravings. In one ln^e volume, 8vo. of about 1,100 pages, 28«. doth. 

** The author'$ atple ii eleart and hit deteriptiona are concise and intelligible. For this 

reason hit work is well adapted to the use of students .... We can safelp recommend tUs 

edition to our readers, as containing an aeemratc account of the most recent improvements and 

disconeries in chemistrp." Medical Gaseite. 

KEMBLE.-THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Nonnan Conquest. Bt John 
MitcheU Kemble, M.A. F.C.P.8., ete. 8 voU. 8ro. S8s. cloth. 

EINDERSLEY.-.THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING 

HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Aehierements of the Good Knight, without 
Fear and without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Bet forth in English by Edward 
Cockbarn Kiudersiey, Esq. With Ornamental Headings, and Frontispiece, by E. H. 
Wehnert. Square post 8to. 9«. M. cloth. 

KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rer. W. Ingraham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Fellow and 
Tutorof Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Foolsc^ 8to. 5«. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Pood, StraUgems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete. By W. Kirby, jf .A. F.R.8. & L.S. Rector of Barham; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition, enlarged. 3 vols. Sro.Slf . id. cloth. 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY. 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century t eommouly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Soorro Sturlesen, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, Esq. 8 vols . 
8vo.36«. cloth. 

LAINO.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the 
Swedish Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12*. cloth. 

LANDOR.— THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 

By Robert Eyres Landor, M.A., author of "The Fawn of Sertortous,** •*The Impious 
Feast," Tragedies, etc. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON : 

Comprising the IMPROVISATRICE. the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
the smaller edition of Mr. Macaulay's ** Lays of Ancient Rome," and Moore's ** Songs, 
Ballads, and Sacred Songs." 2 vols. 16mo. with Vignette Titles. [Nearlp readp, 

%• ^Iso an edition in4 vols, foolscap Sve. wUh Illustrations hp Howard^ etc, S8«. doths 
or bound in morocco, with gilt et^es,2l, 4s. 

LATHAM.-ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16«. cloth. 
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LARDNEIi'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA; 

IMug a Serie. of Orlginid Works on History. Bio8T«pl>7, Nrta«a PMlosophy, Natural 
Hlstorr, Litentiire.tke Seleoces, Arts, and Manufactures. By Bishop Tliirlwmll/Slr James 
MackiDtosh. Sir John Herschel, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Robert Sonthe;, and other 
Eminent Writert. Condncted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 7»—»o*uer 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thlrty-three Volumes, 39/. I8#. The Works 
separately, 6«.perTolume. 

Tht Seritt cempritet t— 

] . Bell's History of Russia . 8 rols. 18«. 

3. Bell's Ures of British Poets 2 vols. 12*. 
>. Brewster's Treatise on Optica 1 vol. 6«. 

4. Cooiey'sHistorrof Maritiaie 
... - DiscoTery . StoIs. 18«. 

8 vols. 18«. 



iTOl. 



1 vol. 6«. 



StoU. 12«. 
1 TOl. 6«. 



and Inland Discovery 
6. Crowe's History of France . 

6. DeMorvan'ji Treatise on Pro« 

babilfties .... 

7. DeSismondi's History of tlie 

iullan Republics . 

8. De Slsmondl's Pall of the 

Roman Empire . 

9. DonuTan's Treatise on €hem< 

istry 

10. DonoTan*s Domestic Economy, 2 Tols. ISs. 

11. Dunham's History •f Spain 

and Por(agal . i toIs. 80«. 

12. Duntaan's Hktoiy of Den- 

mark, Swedes, and Nor- 
way ..... 8to1s. 18s. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland 1 vol. 6«. 

14. Dunham's History of the 

tiermanic Empire . . 8 vols. 18«. 

15. Dunham's History of Europe 

during the Middle Ages 

16. Dunham's Lives of British 

Dramatists 
17* Dunham's Lives of Early 
Writers of Great Britain 

18. Fergus's History of the 

United Sutes . 

19. Fosbroke*s Grecian and Ro- 

man Antiquities . 

20. Forster's Uves of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. 80«. 
SI. Forster, Mackintosh, and 

Couftenay's Uves of 

British Statesmen 
22. Cleg's Uves of MUitary Com- 



4 TOls. S4s. 



S vols. 12r. 



1vol. 



2 vols. 12s. 

3 vols. 19s. 



7 vols. 43*. 



23. GraitanT History of the 
Netherlands 



8 vols. 18«. 
1 vol. it. 



24. Henslow's TreaUse on 








lv«l. 


6s. 


25. Herschel's Treatise on As- 






tronomy .... 


Ivol. 


6«. 


26. Herscbel's Preliminary Dls- 






course on the Study of 






Natural Philosophy . . 


1vol. 


6f. 


27. History of Rome . 


3 vols. 


12*. 


28. History of SwitserUnd . . 


1vol. 


6t. 


29. HolUnd's Treatise on the 






Manufactures in Metal . 


8 vols 


I8s. 


30. James's Uvea of Foreign 








5 vols. 


80s. 



31. KateraodLardner's Treatise 
on Mechanics 



1 vol. 6s. 



82. KeighUey's OnUines of His- 

tory ..... 

83. Lardner's Treatise on Arith- 

metic 

34. Lardner'sTreat. on Geometry 
85. Lardner's l^eatise on Heat . 



86. Lardner's IVeatlse on Hydro* 
statics and Pneumatics . 

37. Lardaer and Walker's Elec- 
tricity and MagnotUn . 

88. Mackintosk, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of England, 

89. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Lives of Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Anthocs . 

40. Moore's History of Ireland . 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of 

History .... 
48. Phillips's Treat, on Geology 
48. PoweU's History of Natural 

Philosophy 

44. Porter's Treatistf on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 

45. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Porcelain 
and Glass .... 

46. RoBcoe's Lives of British 

Lawyers .... 

47. Scott's Hlst«ry of Scotland . 

48. Shellc7's Lives of Fiwneh 

Authora .... 

49. Shuchard and Swainson's 

Treatiae on Insects . 

50. Souther's Lives of British 

Admirals .... 

51. Stebbing's HUtory of the 

Cburen .... 

53. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation 
68. 8wains<m's Prellndnary Dis* 
course on Natural History, 

54. Swainsou's Natural History j 

and Classifteation of 
Animals .... 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . , 

56. Swainson's Quadrupeds 

57. Swainson's Birds . 

58. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell- 

fish 

60. Swainson's Animals in Ms- 

nsgeries .. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

BibUogr^hy 
63. Thlrlwall's History of Greece 



1vol. 


6«. 


1vol. 


6«. 


iTOl. 


6«. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


3 vols. 


13». 


10 vols 


60s. 


9 vols 


18«. 


4 vols 


34«. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


8 vols. 


ISs. 


Ivol. 


6«. 


Ivol. 


6«. 


Ivol. 


6«. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


Sfiels. 


13.. 


8 vols. 


i3t. 


Ivol. 


^, 


6 vols. 


80s. 


S vols. 


ISs. 


S vols. 


13«. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


3voU. 


12». 


3 vols. 


12t. 


Ivol. 


6«. 


Ivol. 


6s. 


IvoL 


6s. 


8 vols. 


48s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LBE.--TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of CoUecting, Preparing, and MoantingrObiecta of Natural History. For the tite 
of Mosenms and Travelers. Br Hrs.R. Lee. New Edition, Improred ; with an account of a 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton*! Method of Presenrlni; Animala. Fcap. Sro. with 
Woodcuts, 7«. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the Uae of ScIukiIs and Young Persons: comprisioff the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amosinK and instructive Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. Br 
Mrs. R. Lea. ISmo. with U Woodcuu, 7«. M. bound . 

LESLIE (C.R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

R. A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. Bv C. R. Leslie, R. A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one from a new Sketeh, 
by Mr. Leslie,) and a plate of *' Spring," engraved by Lucas, iU. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
By a Lady. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lladley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Editipn, with Corrections and numerous 
Additions. 3 vols . frro. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 34s. cloth. 

UNDLET.xA SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranared according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindlev, Ph. D.. F.R.S.,ctc. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions and Improrements. 13mo. Iw. 64. cloth. 

UNDLET.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8ro. with Illastratlona on Wood, 13s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-CUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or. an Account of the most Talnabie Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain t with 
Kaiendars of the ^ork reauired in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every Mouth in 
the Tear. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Prof essor Lindley. 8vo. 16«. boards. 

UNWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS ; 

Sive, Florileglum e lusibas poeticis diversorumOxouiensium Graecis et Latinlsdeccrptum. 
Curanta Qultelmo Linwood, M.A. Mdl* Christ! Alummo. 8vo. lis. cloth. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNC MASTER MARINER 

On some Subiects connected with Us Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Fooisc^ Svo. 6». 6d. cloth. 

** TkU edition A«t i««fi eare/mllm revUeif 4md lome improvementg and additiont made tu it. 
Haniieat matten are not to muehthe $ubjeet of the ieo«, as the eommereial duties and legal 
powere or re^ontiUlitiet of the nuuter mariner, under the critical circunutancea in uhieh he 
may eonthtnaltyjlnd hinuelf." Spectator. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CAUNDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what shoold be avoided as well as what sbonid be done in a 
Garden in each Month i with plain Rules hew to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 7<. M. doth. 



'Gardening for 
cloth. 



LOUDON (MRS.)~THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANK>N; 

Or, How to Ei^oy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of *' 
Ladles,"ete. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7<. M. 

LOUDON (J. O-SELF. INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNC GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planmngand Happing, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrlcal Projection and Perapective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
By the late J. C. London, P.L.S. H.S. etc. With a Portrait of .Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir 
by Mrs. Loudon . Svo. with Wood Engravings, 7*. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREE^ AND SHRUBS ; 

Being the '* Arboretum etFruticetum firitannicnm" abridged : containing the Hardy Treea 
— ■* ^brubs of Great Britain, NaUye and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 



with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts. ByJ. C. London,! 
upwards of 3,000 Engravings on Wood, 3/. 10*. cloth. 



Svo. with 
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LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF GARDENINGS 

Piesentiafr in «ae systematic Tiew, the Histoiy •nd Present Slate ot Gardening In all Coun« 
tries, and its Theory and Practice In Great Britain: with the Management ot the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Layinsf-oat Grounds, etc. By J. C. London, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Kdition. Sro.wlth nearly 1,000 KngraTing^s on Wood, 2/. 10«. cloth. 

LOUDON.^AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; 

Comprising; the Theory and Practiceof the Valnation. Traaster, Laying.oiit,ImproTement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the enltlTation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegeuble Productions of A|:ricult«re, tocludiafr "U the latest improvemtnts. B^ J. G. 
London, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth £dition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 SofraTings on 
Wood, by Bratiston, 3l.lO«.clcth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now f^Mindin, or have been introduced lnto,Or« at Britain ; 
fflTlng their Natural History, aceompaaled by «uch Descriptions, Engrared Figures^ and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere BogUah reader, to dweover the 
name of every Plant which he may Cud In flower, and acauire all the Information respecting 
It irhkh Is usefal and Interesting. By J . C. London, FX.S ., etc. The SpecMc Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist i the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.8. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8to. with nearly 10,000 Wood BngraTtegs, 73s. M. eloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas. Fann 
Houses, Farmeries, County Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. { with the requisite 
PIttlngs-np, Fixtures, and FwndCure, and appropriate OiBces, Gardens, and Oardiii Scenery t 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J. C. LoAdon, F.L.S. 

etc. New Edition, Bdit< " - ^ ■ - ^- - 

88*. cloth. 



dited by Mrs. Loudon. 8to. with more than 3,000 EngruTlngs on Wood, 



LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNlCU^: 

A Catalogue of all the Planu indigenous to or introduced into Britain. Kew Edition, 
with a Si^nlemeat, prepared, under the direction of i. C. Lo«don,by W. H.Baxter, ana 
rerlted by George Don, r.L.S. 8ro. 8lJ.6if. eloth. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS UQNOSUS LONDINENSIS: 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants culliTated In the Beighbovrhood of London. To 
which are added their usual races In Norteriea. ByJ.C. Loudon, FJj.S. etc. 8to. 7'>84r. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases ; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Bmbanltments, Roods, and other Rural 
Werks, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B. etc., author of *« Elements 
of Fra^tical AgricAiture," etc. 8vo. with Anlnerons Wood Engravinga, Sls.dotk. 

LOW.— AN IN(MJIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE BODIES OF 

CHEMISTRY. By D. Low, F.R.8.B. Professor of Agriculture in the University of EcUnburgh; 
author of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture," ^ A Treatise on Landed Property and the 
Economy of Estates," *' A Treatise on the Breeds of the British Domesticated Animals," 
'• The Breeds of the Domesticated Animals of Great Britain Illustrated and Described." 
9d Edition, enlarged and Improved. 8vo. 9*. cloth. 

LOW.-ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Comprehending the Natwal and Economical History of the Species and Breeds { Illnstratlons 
of the Properties of External Form ; and Obserratlons on the Prineiples and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low. Esq., F.R.S.B., Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Bdlnbuivh, etc.; authorof ** Elements of Practical Agricakare,"etc. Sro. with Engravings 
onWood.SlM. cloth. 

LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professorof Agrleulturein the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, etc. The Plates from dravrings by W. Nicholson. R.8.A., reduced 
from a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of 
Edinbuwh, by W. Shiels, R.8.A. 3 vols, atlas quarto, with 66 Plates of Animals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature , 18/. 16t: half-bound in morocco. 

Or in f6ur separate portions, as follow) 



The OX. 1 Vol. With S3 Plates, price 6/. 

Wt.M. half-bound morocco. 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. With 31 Plates, price 

6/. 16*. 64f .half-bound morocco. 



The HORSE. 1 Vol. With 8 Plates, price 

31. half-bonnd morocco. 
The HOG. I Vol. With 6 Plate 8, price SI. 8«. 

hair bound morocco. 



LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of PlanU, the Husbandly of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition. 8vo. with an entirely new set of above 300 Wood- 
cuts, Sis. cloth. 
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MACAULAY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Aerettion of Jamei II. B7 Thomas Babington Macavlay. Rfth Edition. VoU. I. 
and II. 8vo. 82«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRnriCAL AND HBTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THB RDINBUR6H RBVIBW. Br the Rlffht Hon. Thomas Babinftoa Macanlay, M.P. 
Sixth Edition. 8 toU . 8to. 86«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With ** Ittt" and "The Armada.'' Br the Rirht Honorable Thoraaa Babington Maeaiday, 
M .P. NeiTEdition. 16mo.4«. M.cloth) morocco, lOi.M. (»jr Hap^gh 

^nS nomenmsIUvatradens, Original and filmm the AnUqne, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, Jnn.; and engrared bj Samvel WilUama. New Edition. Fep. 4to. 2U. boarda; 
morocco, 43*. {hound ig Haifdap). 

MACKAY(CHARLE8).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCUSH 

LAKES: a Snmmer Ramble. Br Charles Maclcar, Bsa. LL.D. author of ** Legends of the 
Isles," «*The 8aIamandrine,'*"The Thames and fts THbntaries,"ete. Sro. with beauUfnl 
Wood Eograrings from Original Shetchcs, 14«. cloth. ^ 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE UFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Bj the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cycloptodia. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 5<. cloth; or l>oand In rellwn, 8t. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Ineloding his contrlbations to The EDINBURGH REVIICW. Edited by Robert James 
BCackintosh, Esq. 8 rols. 8ro. 42«. cloth. 

M*CULLOCH.-.A DICTIONARY, CEOCRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL* of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Obiects in the World. 
By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition (1849),rerised and enlarged; including new articles 
on Australia, Austria, the British Emfdre, France, etc. t in two thick and closely-printed 
rolnmee, illustrated with Six large Maps . 8ro. 41. cloth. 
••• A SUPPLEMENT to the edition published In 1846, embodies tie tatett information with 
respect to the Am$tr»U«m Coloniest New ZeaUtmd, Natal, Labuan, etc. Price //af^-a-crown. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition (1840) , corrected, enlarged, and improved ; with a Supple- 
ment. Sro. witn Maps and Plans, 60s. cloth ; or 55t. strongly half>bound in russia. 

•«• A SUPPLBBIENT to the la$t BdiHon.pubHAed in 1847, map he had9epmrmtelg,prt4e 
4$, Cd. cowed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY 

VACANT BY DEATH: including Inquiries into the Indocnce of Primogeniture, Entails, 
the Law of Compulsory Partition, Fonudatious, etc. orer the Public Interests. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Sro. 6«. 64. cloth. 

M«CULLOCH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE. AND STATISTICAL, OF 

the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Indnstry, 
and Ciril and ReUgious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly Improred. 3 thick vols. Sro. 42s. cloth. 

M*CULLOCH.>-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

Being a Claasified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departmenU of Political 
Economy, inUiapersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Sro. 14«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. M'Culloch, 
Esq. 8to. 10». cloth. 



ATaleoflra). 3 vols, postal 



post 8ro. 3U. 64. boards. 

MAITLAND.— THE APOSTLES* SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETA- 
TION I with its History to the Present Time. By Charles Maitland, author of •*Tfae Church 
in the Catacombs." 8vo. 12t. cloth. 

*' We kmcc no hesitatimt l« recwemending it to the consideration ^f all studenU of the 
prophetical writingCt as ones/ the most vatuable worhs that has eoer appeared en the subject.'* 

British Magazine. 
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MAITLAND.-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS! 

A Description of the PrlmltiTC Clrarcli of Rome, illastnted by Ue Sepnlchrel Rematnt. 
ByCbarlesMeltbuid. New Edition, revised. 8to. with uameroiu£ngTaTin];t en Wood. lit. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Expldned andlllnstxmted by Bzperl- 
ments . By Jane Marcet. New Edition, corrected. 2 voU. foolscap 8vo. i4f . cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fandUarly explained, and adapted Ce the eompve- 
hension of Yoang Persons. By Jane Marcet. New Edition* enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
8vo. with 23 FUtes, 10«. M. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In wliich the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8to. 7i. M. cIotB. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application taAericvlture. Vy Jane 
Marcet. NewUdition. Foolscap 8to. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Marcet. New Edition rerised and corrected. Foolscap Sro. with coloured Mep 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 6*. ii. cloth. 

THE MARRIAGE SERVICE, ILLUMINATED.— THE FORM OF SOLEM- 
NIZATION OF MATRIMONY. From •* The Book of Common Prayer." lilaminated, in 
the Missal style, by Owen Jones* 8((nart I81010. Sle. elefantly bound. [IVMirfjr rMufjr* 

MARRYAT.— BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Francis 8. Matryat, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Samarang, Surveying Vessel, With 
many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketches made on the spot bv Mr. 
Marryat. Imperial 8 vo. with numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings, 31*.64f. 

MARRYAT (C APT.)— MASTERM AN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 

of»*PcterSimple,"etc. S vols. fcap. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood,22s.6i<. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER'S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Captain F. Marryat, C.B.anthor of "Peter Simple," '*Masterman Ready," etc. 9to1b. 
fcap. 8vo. 12f . cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION: 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., antbor of 
** Peter Simple," * * Maaterman Ready," etc. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. I2«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of •«Pete» 8laple>" 
** Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. Sro. with two Illustrations, 7*. M. eleth. 

MATTEUCCI.-LECTURE8 ON THE PHYSICAL PH(£NOMENA OF 

LIVING BEINGS. Bf S^nor Carlo Matteucci, Professor of the University Of Pisa. 
Translated under the superintendence of J. Pereira, M.D. F.B.S. Vice* President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgicttl Society. 12mo. 9«. clotb. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTinC AND UTERARY TREASURY! 

A New and Popular Encyciopsedla of Science and the Belles Lettres; inclndlngall Branches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the worir. and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Sefer> 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcap.8vo.l0f.cloth» bound 
In roan, I2s« 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprisine a General Introductory Outlfne of Unhreraal Hlstonr, Anelent and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of everv principal Nation that exists ; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of th«r respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. New Edit. 
Fcap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY : 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature t in which the Zoological Chameteristles that 

dilitinguI8^ *^-'— '^' ^o_-., .. 3' ... . 

ing Inforn 



By Samuel Maunder. 



Fcp. 8vo. 10*. doth i iHrand in roan, ; 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE « 

And LIBRARY of RBFERENCBt Comprising u Enclbh Onmnnar; TUiles of EnclUh 
Verbal Diadnctioni } Prorerbs, Terms, and Phrases, in LaUn, Spanish, Fk«nch, and luliaa, 
translated; new and enlaiged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronnnciation ; new 
UniTersal Gazetteer; Tables of Popnlatlon and SUtistics; Uatof Citiet, BorougbB, and 
Market Towns in the United lUnffdom : Refulatioas of the General Post-Ofl&ce ; list of 



Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; coatpendions Classical Dictionary ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women; with Latin 
Maxims translated i List of AbbreTiations ; Chvoanlogj and Hiatorni comnendlous Law 
Dictionanri Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; 
Tablet of Precedency I Synopsis of the British Peerage; and Tables of Number, Money, 
Weights and Measures. By Samuel Maunder. 18th Edition, rerised throughout and 
greatly enlarged. Foolscap 8to. 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, ISs. 

BfAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisting of Memoirs, SItetches, and brief Notices of above 13,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete INc> 
tionary of Universal Bic^aphy. By Sa^rael Maunder. New Edition, revised thronghoat ) 
with a copious Supplement. Foolscap 8to. 10». cloth ; bound in roan, 13f. 

MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 

Being a Selection of the moat henutlfnl Christian Precepts contained la the FourOoapriai 
Illustrated by a series of Illvmlnatlons of original character, founded on the Paasagas— 
••Behold the Fowls of the Air,'* ••Consider the LUiei of the Field," etc. In a rich 
binding, in the style of the celebrated opus Anglicnm. Square foolscap 8vo. 21s. ; or 30s. 
bound In morocco. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. I. royal Sro. with Woodcuts and 9 Plates, 
(seven coloured) , 31*. cloth ; and Vol. II . in two thick Parts, with 63 Plates (three colonred} 
and numerous Woodcuts, 42s. doth, or, sepwrately, 3I«. each Part.. - A lso, 



_ Plates and Figures engraved on 8t4 

descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Decades I. and U. royal 8vo. 2a. 9d, eacn, or roytl 4to. 4$. 6tf. ea«b. 



Steel, with 
Survey. 



BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; consisting of Plates and Fli 
' * ' ... ^^^ portion of " "' 

', eacn, or roytl 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Book the First, •• JuHus Cmsar." By the Rev. Charles Merlvale, late Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 3 voU^Svo. iNemrl^ rtadg. 

MILNBR (REV. J. AND I.) — THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

» .^ hMllner, - '- — " - . . . 

,- . i. A New sainoni revisea, wltb additional NOtes, by 

Thomas Grantham, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Klldare. 4 vols. 8vo. 52f . cloth, 



CHRIST. Bv the Rev. Joseph 1 
Rev. Isaac Mlln^r, D,D. F.R.S. 



. A.M. With AddUtions and Corrections by the late 
A New Edition-, revised, with additional Notes, by the Rev. 



MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rieh and appropriate Borders of Original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. By 
the Illuminator of the •• Parables." Square fcsj^.Svo.in nw^sire carved coveys, 21«. ; or 
bound In morocco, In the mistal style, aOi . 

MITCHELL.-JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 

TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir T. L.Mitchell, Knt. D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New South Wales, 
and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. 8vo. with Maps, Views , 
and Engravings of Qbleets of Natural History, 81«. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and onlv complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and AutoUographlcal 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vob. foolscap 8vo. withPorMt, and 
seven other Plates, 90t. cloth i bound in morocco, 1/. 16s. 

MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morab. ByG«orge Moore, M.D. M«mb«r of the 
Rojal College of Physicians, London, etc. New Edition . Post 8vo. It. M. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 

ljSr^V«?8?o."t^-cl«hr*'" ^ ^' *"'•* *'""*«• •' PbflcU.., London, te. New 

MOORE.-MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

^/^SSr't**"**'*^^!^:.''^"*'*' *^ »''« Roy^ College of Physicians, London, etc.; author 
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MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

ContidiilBS' the Antlior** recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one T«I«nie, vniform 
witli Lord Bjron's Poems. Medium 8to. witli Portrait and Viptette, 1/. 1«. cloCh ; or 43*. 
boand in morocco, bj Htsjdf. 

••• Also, an Edition IftlO toIs. footeeapSro. with Pertndt, and 19 Platea» 3I.10«. cloth; 
morocco, 41. lOf . 

M0ORE.-SONCS, BALLADS, AND SACRED 60NCS. 

By Thomas Moore, author of *^ Lalla Rookh,*' ** Irish Melodies," etc. First colDected 
Edition, uniform with the new EdiUon of Moore's <* Irish Melodies ** and "UUaRookh," 
l&no. with Vignette Title. {In October. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New and cheaper Edition, aniform in site with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macanla7*s " Lars 
of Ancient Rome.*' With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. 
Moore's Poetical Works, and a Vignette hj D. Maclise, R.A., Engraved on Wood bj 
J. Thompson. 16mo. 6». cloth , or ISs. M. bound in morocco, hj Bayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

illustrated br D. Maclise, R.A. Imp. 8to. with 161 Designs, engraiTed on Steel', 81. 3s. 
boards} w4L 14«.6if. bound in morrocco, bv Hajday. Proof Impressions (only 20O copies 
printed, of which a few remain) , 6/. 6«. boaros. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. Feap. 9ro. with Vignette Title, lOf. cloth i bound in morocco, 18«. 04. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New and cheaper Edition, uniform in sice irith the smaller Edition of Mr. Maca«lay*s **Liay8 
of Ancient Rome.** With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. 
Moore's Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., Engraved on Wood by 
J. Thompson. 16mo. 6*. cloth ; or \iu. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 fine Bngmvings,21«. cloth i morocco ,.8fi«.i 
with India Proof Plates. 42t. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE* 

New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates, by Weatall, 10s. 64, cloth i or 14s. boud In 
morocco, 

MORELL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J, D. MoreU, M.A., author of an HUtorical and Critical *' View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century." 8vo. 13s. cloth. 

M06ELEY.->ILLUSTRATK>NS OF PRACTICAL MECHANK^S. 

By the Rev. H.Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy In King's 
College, London : author of *«The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Architec- 
ture.^ New Edition. Fcap.Svo. with WoodcttU,8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moeeky, M.A. F.R.S., Profeasorof Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy In King's College, London; and author of *' Illustrations of Practical 
Mechanics." ete. a«>o. with WoodcuUand Diagrams, U,4t. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTKAL HISTORY , 

Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jnmes Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M Jk. 4 vols. 8vo. 4B». cloth. 

MURE.-A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Solon. By 
William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo. [Neurig ------- 

MXJRRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF GEOGRAPHY I 

plete Description of the Earth i exhibiting its Relatloi 

j1 Structure, the Natural Histoiv of each Country, asid the Industry, Com- 

, Political Institutions, and Civil and SsMdal State of all Nations. ~ ~ ' 



comprising a complete Description of the Earth i exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 

Bodttes,.ito Physical " "_, — , ... — v ^^.. ..^. ._. 

merce. Political Ins 
F.R.S.B. New Edition. 



gravings, 81. cloth. 



8vo. with 83 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 



By Hugh Murray, 
other Wf-^ "" 



Vood En. 



NEGKER DE SAirSSnRE.-4>ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: 

Or, Considerations ou the Course of Life. Translated and Abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Saussure, by Miss Holland. 8 tois. foolscap Svo. 19*. M. cloth. 

%• Separatelg-Yolt. I. and II. 13». i Vol. III. 7«. M. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE: 

Or, CbriitlMikT and InMelitr coatruted m the LmC Bo«n of Remarkable Pereont. By the 
Rev.Enkine Nealc, M.A.. Bector of lOrtOii, SnSolk i author of "The B»hop*i Daughter/' 
"Self- Sacrifice/' **The Life-Book of a Labourer," etc. StoIi. fcap.Sro. 13f. clodi. 

%• Separatdr-Vol. I. ifint Seiiea), 8i.{ Vol. U. (Second Seiica), 7<< 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY of THE IN VBRTBBB ATE ANIMALS, deUveredat the Royal CoUeve of SnrgeoM 
ia 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hnnterian Profetaor to the College. From Notea taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Profesaor Owen. With Gloaaary and 
Index. 8to. with nearly 140 Woodcut*, 14f. cloth. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, deliTered at the Royal Collese of 
Surgeon* in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hnnterian Professor to the CoUege. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. 8to. with nnmerona Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 



Richly Illuminated wkh appropriate Borders, printed ia Colours, and la Hack and OoU % 
with a Derign from one of the early Genaaa engnvrers. Sqnare fotrfscap 8vo., uniform in 
rise with the "Sermon o» th« MouBt," 31*., in amaaalTe carved bindiiigi moio«ee,9ef., 



bound by Hayday. 

PARKES.~DOMESTIC DUTIES 



Ladies on tl 



Or, Instructions to Young Married LatUes on the Maaagi 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and 
W.Parkes. NewEdltkoa. Foolseay8ve.d«. cloth. 



igement of their Households and the 
■1 Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 



PAKNBLL.-.A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained aadilluatrated by the 
Plans, SpecifieatlonB, and Contract*, made use of by Thoma* Telford, Es^., on the Holy- 
head Road. By Sir Henry Paruell, Bart. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. with Plates, Sl«. 
cloth. 

PARROT.-THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 

By Dr. TViedrich Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, 
Russian Imperial Comicillor of State, ete. ThASlated add Edited by W. D. Cooley,.E*Mi. 

■iithnv nt th<i <* Miatnrv nt Marltiin* Mid In1»nil IMannvar*.*' ate. Rvn. .rith & If an Kv A vrnai. 



author of the '* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,* 
smith, and Woodcuts, I4t. cloth. 



etc. 8vo. with a Map by Arrow 



PASCAL.-THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF PASCAL. 

Consisting of Correspondence with Relatives and Friends ; Letter on the Death of his 
Father, in a complete state, from original Sources i Philosophical Treatises! Discourse on 
the ** Passion of Love" (lately discovered) ; Essay on the Art of Persuasion, and Notes on 
Eloquence and Style ; Conversarioas— on the Condition of the Great, etc. ; Detached 
Thoughts and Notes, etc. etc. i the greater Part never before nublisbed in this Countiy, and 
large Portions from original ManuscripU. Arranged and Tkanslated from the much 
Edition of M. P. Faogftre, with Introduction, Editorial Notices, Notea, etc.. by Geonre 
Pearce, Esq. Post 8vo. 8«. 64f. cloth. * 

PASCAL.— THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF PASCAL: 

With an '* Easny on Pascal, considered as a Writer and Moralist.*' By M. Villeasaln, Peer 
of France, late Minister of Public Instraetioa, ete. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Notes, and Appendix, by George Pearce, Esq. Post 8vo. 8«. M. cloth. 

FEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the DieteUcal Rejgimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan ana other 

Esubllshmentsforr " • -• • • - -r- - - - 

M. 

PBSCHEL (C. F.)-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 



vnn uoservauons on lae i/ieteucai Acrunen suitea lor uisoraeree states or tbe Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan ana other 
Isubiishments for PnuBer*, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira. 
I.D. F.R.S., author of ^'Elements of Materia M«dlca." 8vo.l0f.cloth. 



By C.F. Fescbel, Principal of the Royal Military College* Direnen, eic.eic. ivansiaK 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 8 vols. feap. 9vo. with Woodcuts, 31*. cloth. 



i« Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 



Separately 



r Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Frap. 8vo. 7*. 6d. cloth. 
S Part II. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 
L and Electro-Dynaaties) . S vols . fcap. 8vo . Ifi: 6d. cloth. 



PHILLIPS.-FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET ( observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.8. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of tbe Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9s. cloth. 
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PHILLIPa^AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY ; 

Conprislng a Notice of the Chancteri, Properties, and Chemical Couftitntion of Mincrali: 
with AccouDta off the Placet and Circwnstancea in which they are found. Bj William 
PbiUipt, F.US. M.G.S. etc. A New Edition, correeted, cnlanred, and improved, by W. H. 

Miller, M.A. F.R S . Professor of Mineralofr, in the University •• ~ 

numerous Wood Engfravings. 



of Cambridre. ' 8ro. with 
[In thepreu. 

PLUNKBTT.— THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By Captain the Hon. E. Plnnhett. B.N. 9d Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Notes, 
and New information communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Pom 8ro. Bt.id. 

THE POCKET AND THE STUD5 

Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover. author of ** Suhle- 
Talk and Table-Tallc ; or. Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." With a Portrait of the 
Author on bis favourite Horse *• Harlequin." Foolscap 8vo. 5«. balf>bound. 

PORTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE CEOLOCY OF THE COUNTY OF 
LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnancs. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S.etc . 
8vo. with 48PUtes, 24m. cloth. 

POWER.~SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. TVrone Power, D.A.C.O. Prom a Journal kept in that CouU' 

try, froin July 1848 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 3 Woodcuts, from Drawings made on 

the spot. Post 8vo. 1S«. cloth. 

'The bitoi U verf pteaaanttg written^ eramded mitk pMure$que »ketchr$, bg both pen and 

^^ ictl, and ejehibUi, with brevitg and cleam«Ut a complete review of the pott or-' ' 

relatione, eompttcated enoivA in their origin and progresi, between the natine 



penctlt and eshibitt, with brevitp and c/«am«ss, a complete review of the poet and present 
relatione, eompttcated enough in their origin and progresi, between the native trthee^ the 
New Zealand Companpt the ISritith Government, and the settler a. We have not teen the ease 



of New Zealand stated so fairly or so inteltigibhi elsewhere. Mr. FvwerU personal narrative 
eoneiderablp enhance* the interest and value qfhie statements. Bisjoumeps up rivers and 
momntaintt and in various directions across a trackless country, his intercourse with the 
natives, and the incidents of savage life which every now and then rose upon his course^ are 
full of ercitement, and bring out in their details an effective picture of the colony. ^^ 

Bentley's Miscellany. 

PYCROFT.— THE COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE: 

Or, Recollections of College Days; setting fortnthe Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Education . By the Rev. James ^croft, B.A.« author of " A Course of English 
Reading," etc. Post 8vo. 10«. td. cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. Bv the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B. A., author of <* The Collegian's Guide," etc. Foolsci^ 8vo. e«. vd. cloth. 

RANKE (PR0FE8S0R).-RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, translatot of Rankers *' History of the Popes.'* Vols. Land 11. 
8vo. 30*. s Vol. III. 18f. cloth. 

READER (THOMAS).-TIME TABLES. 

On a New and SimpUfied Pliini tofaciliute the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, etc. ; shewing, without calcula- 
tion, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any other Day, Tor any Period not 
exceeding 365 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo. Ma. cloth, or 17*. calf lettered. 

RBID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION t with Remarks on Warnang, Exclusive lighting, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D.F.R.S.E. ete. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, IC*. cloth. 

REST IN THE CHURCH. 

By the Author of '* From Oxford to Rome ; and. How It Fared with Some who lately made 
the Journey." New Edition. Fcap.8vo.6«.M. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIONARY 

AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting Visible Objects 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Everyday Life of the AndenU. With Repre- 
sentations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthouv Rich, iun. B.A. 
late of Cains College , Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about S,flOO Woodcuts, il$. cloth. 

RICHTER.— LEVANA ; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 
Translated from the German of Jean Paul Fr . Riehter. Post 8vo . 10* . Otf.^eloth . 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER: 

Or, aCompendium of Reli|^ous Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rer. J. B. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo.6«. cloth. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



1 



RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATm-ENCILSH LEXICON, 

ftwnded on the German-Latin EMctionariea of Dr. William Preand. By the Rer. J. E. 
RiMle, M.A., author of ''A Complete Latin-Biigliih and English-Latin DietiODacy,** 
*«Bcelesiaatical Chronologr," etc. Poat 4to. nnlftrm witk ''Liddell and Scott^s Grecli 
Lexicon," 60t. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE LATIN-ENCUSH AND ENCUSH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY, for the nM of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Ridille, IkA. New 
Edition. 8ro. 81f . M. cloth. 

•••Senantely— TheBnfflUh.LatinDictionary,10(.M.; the Latin-Engliah IMctloBafy, Slf. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENCUSH DiCTiONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, {Qnality, and right Accentuation of Latin ClMileal Words. By 
the RcT. J. B. Riddle, M.A. New Edidon. Royal 82mo. 4$. bonnd. 

RIDDLE.-CCCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY: 

Or, Annals of the Cliristian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Erents ; the Undts of the Church 
and its Relations to the State; Controverries { Sects and Parties; Rites, institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers, etc. By the Rer. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Sto. lit. cloth. 



RITCHIE (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 

C0NSTEC7CT10N, with Remarlcs on, RaUwmy AccidcnU,an4 Proposals for their Prei 
*^~ Bt Robert Ritchie. Esq., F. R. S.. S . A., CirU Emrineer, Associate of f »- - »—*«'- 
1 Enj^eers, etc. Fcap. 8to. with Woodcuts and Ulagxams^ 9s. cloth. 



tton. _ 
of Civil j 



Associate of the Institution 



RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUCE: . , . ^, 

Contidniog ample Descriptions of aU the fine leading Tarieties of Roses, regularly classed In 
their respective FamiUes; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rhren, Jnn. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improred. Foolscap 8vo. 6*. cloth. 

R0BIN80N.-THE WHOLE ART OF MAKINCBRITISH WINES, CORWAU, 

AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PERFECTION : AS ALSO STRONG AND 
CORDIAL WATERS. Tb which is added, a CoUection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing 
Fine and Strong Ales, and Miscellaneous Articles connected with the Practice. By James 
Robinson. Fci^. 8vo. 64. doth. 

ROBINSON (JAMES).~THE WHOLE ART OF CURING. PICKLING, 
and SMOKING MBAT and FISH, both in the firitUh and Foreign Modes. With manv 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of an Economical 



Drying-Chimney'and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. 
Tears a Pmedcal Curer. Fci^^. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth* 



By James Robinson, Eighteen 



ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATORS 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most mproved Method of CiUtivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them. By John Rogers, author of "The Fruit CnlthratoK." New 



ROWTON.— THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Chronologically arranged t with copious Selections, and Critical Remarks. By Frederic 
Rowton, author of ** The Debater,*' etc. Square crown 8vo. 14f . cloth. 

ROWTON (F.>-THE DEBATER; ._.,«. 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Uteratore. Foolscap 8to. 6*^. cloth. 

SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Saudford, B.D. Vicar of Dnnchureh, 
Ch^lain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8vo. with nnmexotts WoodcuU, 16t. cloth. 

8ANDFORD.-WOM AN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Bandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8to. dt. cloth . 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

ByMrs.JohnSandford. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7*. cloth. 
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SCHLEIDEN.— PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY 8 

or, B0U117 88 an luduetire Science. Bf Dr. M. J. Schleide% Eztraordinaxy Professor of 

Botany in the UniTersitjr of Jena, Translated by Edwin Lanlcester, M.U., F.L.S., Lecturer 

on Botany at the St. George's School of Medicine, London. 8to. with Plates and Woodcuto, 

2ls. cloth. 

" /Te congratulate our readers on the apoearanee of an Bngliih edition 0/ this remarkable 

worJk, 6if a gentleman so capable to do full Juitiee to it at Dr. Lanke$ter. It cannot fail to 

interest deeply all true lovere of Botanical Seitnee, and we believe it will be considered a 

valuable addition to our Botanical literature.** Jameson's Ptiilosophical Journal. 

8C0PFBRN.— THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

in the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. By John Scoffem, M.B. Lond., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 8vo. with lliustxatloiis (one 
coloured) , lOt. 6d. cloth. 

SEAWARD.-^IR EDWARD SEAWARD*S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Ufe, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 3 vols, post Sro. 21«. cloth. 

SENIOR.— CHARLES VERNON i 

A Transatlantic Tftle. By Lleut.-Colonel Henry Senior. 3 vols, post 8?o. 81«. boards. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Intended as a Birthday- Present , or Gift- Boole for all Seasons. Printed In Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal Strle ; with Ornamenul Borders by Oweu Jones, Architect, and an lUuminated 
Frontispiece bv W. Boxall, Esq. A new edition. Foolscap 4to . in a rich brocaded silk cover j 
3l«.: or bound in morocco, by Hayday«36«. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited br the Rev. William Sewell,B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the author of «*Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. \WUiam Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New EdiUon. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE : 

A Tftle for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of •• Amy Herbert,'* Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. S vols. f cap . 8ro. 16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of *< Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 13f. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE , in which nothing is added to the Original Text } but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 31s. 
cloth 2 or, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14«, 6tf. boards. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Contiduing also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By Major A * • * * • New Edition. Towhicn are added. Precepts forl^ros. 
By Mrs. B * • • * • Foolscap Svo.Ss. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 

From the Scriptures. With 6 Original Designs by A. Klein, and an Ornamental Border to 
each page. In the Missal style, by L. Gruner. Printed in Colours and Gold. Square 
fcap. 8vo. 2U. in massive carved covers ; Qr 30s. bound in morocco. 

8INCLA1R.-SIR EDWARD GRAHAM 5 

Or, Railway Speculators. By Catherine Sinclair, author of ''Modern AccomplishmenU,'* 
etc. S vols, post 8vo. {Kearly readg. 

SINCLAIR— THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of "The Journey of Life," "Jane Bouverie,»» "Modern 
Accomplishments," " Modern Society,'* etc. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 
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Three Tales. Br the Author* of* * Amr Herbert," "The Kinr't Mcnengera," uid*< 



28 NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catberine Sinclair, author of *'The Batinesi of Ufe,** ('lloden Society,*' <* Jane 
BooTerie,"etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Feap.Sro.fif. cloth. 

SINNETT.— BY-WAYS OF HISTORY, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 2 toIs. post 8ro. 18«. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From the Spectator. With Notes and lUaitrations, and Engrarlngs on Wood from Designs 
by Frederick Tayler, Member of the Society of Planters in Water Colours. 

[Ntarljf rettdg. 

THE sketches; 

Jes. Byth . 

New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with six Plates, 8«. cloth, 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author's Miscellaneous Writings, and Contrlbntlons to the Edinbnrgh 
Review. New Edition, with Additions. 8 vols. 8to. with Portrait, 36a. doth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 

the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches In London } together with others addressed 
to a Country Congregation. By the Ijtte Her. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 8to. 1 2«. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL : 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St.Lulce, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antieots. By James Smith, Esq. of JordanhiU. F.R.8. etc. Svtt. with Ulustrative 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14t. cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED ANNALS : 

Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac t deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A.etc. author of «*The Religion «f Ancieot 
Britain," etc. Crown 8ro. 10*. cloth. 

%* rot. II. eomprttine the HUtorf and ReligUm of the Hehrew People^ from the or%in qf 
the Nation to the time o/Chriei, i$ nearly ready. 

THE REUGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORK^ALLY CONSIDERED: 

Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have obtained in this 
Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Investigation Into 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introductu>n of the &>spel into 
Britain, and the State of Reliinon in England till Popery had gained the Ascendancy. 
By George Smith, F.A.S. NewEdiUon. 8vo. 7«. 64. cloth. . 

Or, the Agressions'of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianityt conridered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SOAMES.— THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 

By the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A., Editor of **Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History." Svo. 14«. cloth. 

SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. ^..^ , ^ * „ . i 
By the Author of *• Letters to My Unknown Friends," and "Twelve Years Ago.** Foolscap 
Svo. 6*. 6tf. cloth. 

THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON'S. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, 
richly illuminated , in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound in relievo leather 
Imperial 16mo.21*. 

SONGS, MADRIGALS. AND SONNETS: 

A Gathering of some of the most pleasant Flowers of old English Poetry. Set In Borden of 
coloured Ornaments and Vignettes. Square foolscap Svo. fOs. M* ornamental boards , or 
17s. bound in morocco. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Post Svo. 

[/» the preet. 
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SOOTHRY.— THE LATE MR. SOUTHEVS COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Edited br his 8on<4ii.i:A«r, the Rer . John Wood Wiuter. Pint 8eH»$, eomprlslnff CHOICE 
PASSAGES, Moral, ReUriou, PoUUckI, Philosophical, Historical, Poettesl, and lliseeUa. 
neoufl I and COLLECTIONS for the History of Manners and Literature in England. Form- 
inir ■ Tolume complete in itself. With a Medallion Portrait of Soathey. Sqnare crown 8to. 
18s. cloth. • 



"Suek a eolleetien of * Choice Pa$aage$* me ha»e never previouelf met with. Thejf are 




hough rUh wltdemeu. 



urmoie o/a AU/ul fH— 

The literateur and the general reader wilt be atihe 



gratUted bw its paget, in whieh wit and logic, humour and grave ditcourtef poetry and teieneef 
the facts Of historp and the lestone efphilosophpf are happitp mingled in due proportions^" 

Eclectic ReTiew. 
%• The Second Series, being SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, U in tkepreu. 

80UTHEY— THE DOCTOR, ETC 

By the late Robert Sovthey. Complete In One Volnme. Edited by the Author's Son-in- 
Law, the Rer. John Wood Warter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, and Bust of the 
Author. NevEdiUon. Square crown 8to. Sis. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.-THE UFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Sonthey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samnel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarlcs on the life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cnthbert 
Sonthey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 2 toIs. Sto. with two Portraits, It. 8s. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHBY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing ail the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete In One Volame,34s. M., 
with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron's and Moore's Poetical Works. Medium 8to. 
31«. clothi or 43s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2f. 10s.; morocco, 41. 10s. 

SOUTHEY.-«ELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by K.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8to. 80s. cloth i or, with gilt edges, 81«. 6d. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK) OR 9 SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieorer. 3 vols. 8ro. with Portrait, S4s. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchanto, Owners and Masters of Ships. Officers of Customs, and 
ail Persons connected with Shippinr or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regnla* 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 



Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham WiUmore, Esq. M.A. Barrlater.at-Law 

George Clements, of the Customs. Londo "' " —. .- . 

Cambist.** 8vo .38s. cloth; or Site. Donnd. 



George Clements, of the Customs. London, and William Tate, author of **The Modern 



STEPHEN.— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTK^AL BK>CRAPHY. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. S vols. 8to. Sis. cloth. 
<* As a eommtete treaamrw o/blegraphp of men whose lives deserve to be ftnoisn, ice heartilp 
recommend these volumes to aO who can admire talent, love healtkp reading, and are desiroue, 
not onlg ^frich mmmsement, but ef being furnished mith instruction worth the remembering.^* 

Church and State Gaiette. 

STBPHBN.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Reformation to the Present Time. By Thomas Stephen, author of ** The Book of 
the Constitution," *' Spirit of the Church of Rome," etc. 4 vols. 8to. with 94 highly-tnlshed 
Portraits, engrared on Steel, S2«. cloth. 

STEPHENS.->A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES t containing a Description of ail the Spedcs of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. By J. F.Stephens, F.L.S. Post Sro. 14s. cloth. 

THE STUDy FOR PRACTK^AL PURPOSES AND PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Guide to the Choice of a Hone for use more than for show. By Harry Hieorer. 
Uniform with ** The Pocket and the Stud." With Two Plates, one repreMoting *' A pretty 
good sort for most purposes ; " the other, '< * Rnyther' a bad sort for any purpose." Fcap. 
Sto. 6s. half-bound. 

•*This little veltmte eontaims etteetlent advice to those who are desiroue of becoming possessed 
of a good and aornnd horse, and cannot relp vpon their «»« /ii^wmC. Theamthor^s name is 
a guarantee for his thorough knowledge in all <* " - •-'- ' •- -■- 



ithat relates to horse-fMLT-VfceMj DUpatch. 
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THE SUITOR'S INSTRUCTOR IN THE PRACTICE OF THE COUNTY 

COURTS: eontaiulng all the Infonoation necesuuryfor CondaetiaeorDefendiDira Suit; 
the Fees parable on each Step ; Definitions of tbe Legral Teraui usedui the ProceedinM; an 
Abstract of the Act of Parliament ; the Rules of Practice* etc. etc. Also a District Uirec* 
tory, giving the Names of all tbe Streets (and the number of Honsea in each Street) which 
form the Boundaries of the Metropolitan Distifcts ; made from an actual Perambulation 
around each : and a List of the Country Districts. By a County Court Assistant Clerli. 
12mo. 4s. M. cloth. 

SWAIN.— ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain, author of * *The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap. 8to . B«. cloth . 
**j4 v9iuHie «flfries wAlek vill he tead with avidity . . . The diife¥aitf of Mubjjeeti—the 
haridonjf vf rhythm— the feeling and klndHnes$ of heart— the pathos mantfe$ied,~tnuit render 
thit book deservedly popular. There i$ in numbert of the $o*^gs a striking otiginality that 
cannot /tUt to eharm the reader and rivet his atten tion?* Sunday Times. 

TATE— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINCS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter Of Sacred NarratiTC, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the Hor» Paulinie of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edlHon, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8to. Map, l&r. doth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.>-MARCARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Cbaries B. Tayler, M.A., author of « Lady Mary | or. Not of 
the World;" etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV.CHARLE8 B.)-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the ReT. Charles B. Tayler, author of *' Margaret, or the Pearl/' etc. New Edition. 
Foolscap 8to. with Frontispiece, 6«. 6tf. cloth. 

TAYLOR—LOYOLA AND JESUITISM : 

In its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor, author of *' NaltiHtl HIstdry <^ Sodety. " With medftl- 

Uon Portrait. Post 8vo. lOs. 6tf. cloth. 
•* Varions boohs on individual J esnitst or •« file eonttitutions ^f their order, hav^ lately 
appeared, but nothing at all approaching in interest or merit to Loyola t and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments.. ..• book that must be carefully read by any one vko vishes to form a true idea 
of Loyola, and an idea of Jesuitism.*' Spectator. 

THIRLWALL.~THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's. A new Edition, rerised ; with Notes. 

Vols. I. to V. 8to. with Maps, 13«. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 

« We are glad to reeftve another volume of thU edition of Bishop ThirlvaWs < History,' 

and are quite satitjled, on an inspection of its eoutents, at the delay vkieh has occurred in its 

appearance. The work is one of which English scholarship may Ibetl be proud— uniting sound 

erudition with elegant ttute, an intimate knowledge of the sources of Greek history, with a 

discriminating Judgntent, and a very felicitous style of composition." Eclectic Review. 

••* Also, an Edition Ik 8 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vignette TitUst 27. 8«. cloth, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Hemoers of the Etcliing Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engraver*. 
Square crown Svo. uniform with '* Ooldsmlth's Poems," 21s. cloth; bound In morocco, by 
Hayday, 36a. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by AnthonyTodd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., Professor uf Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Forensic 
Medicine, in University College, London, etc. Fcap. 8vo. 7«. M. cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Necessary, In Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D.F.L.S. etc. New Edition. Post Svo. 10«.M. cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN).-TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Fonr, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thootand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Rxchaiifce on BUls, etc.etc.etc. By JohnTltomsou, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8«. bound. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 

AND THE FATTENING OP CATTLE: with Bemarlis on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D. author of ** School Chemistry, or Practical Rudiments of the 
Science.'' Foap. 8to. 5«. cloth. 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; 

Or Practical Rudimenta of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master io 
Surgenr in the University of Glasgow t Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University ; and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Foolscap Svo. 
with Woodcuts, 7s. eloth. 
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THE THUMB BIBLE ; 

Or, Verbvm Sempiternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ment* in EnirliBh Vent. Printed from the EdlUon of 1693, by C. WhittingiuuDf Chiawiclt. 
64mo. 1$. fid. bonnd Mid clasped. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 

Being the First Volame of the Elements of Christian Theologry ; containing Proofs of the 
Anthenticity and Inspiration of the Holr Scrlptorea ; a Summary of the History of the Jews i 
an Acconat of the Jewish Sects } and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books 
of the Old Testament. By the late George Tomline,D.D.F.fl.8. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 
fi«.M. cloth. 

TOOKB.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

nrith reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the vear 1793 to the year 
1838, InclusiTe. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two 
Centuries. By l*homas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 8 toU. 8vo. 31. 8i. cloth. 

TOOKB.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 

And of the State of the Circulation, from 1889 to 1847, InclusiTe: with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32 : 
being a continuation of " The History of Prices from 1793 to 1839." By Thomas Tooke. Esq. 
F.R.8. 8V0.18.. cloth. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

OF THE LAST AND OP THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq., 
A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of '* Memoirs of the Bouse of Commons." 3 vols. 
8vo.38t. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31«. 6if. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SharonTTirner,E8q.F. A.S.R.A.S. 

New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. 8f. 3«. cloth ; or, separately— 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 voU. 8vo. 3/. 6: 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols.Svo. 3i. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 36«. 
THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 3 vols. 8vo.32t. 

TURTON'S CDR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, with Additioiib . By John 
Edward Gray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15t. cloth. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO : 

A Tale. By the Author of " Letters to My Unknown Friends.*' Foolscap 8vo. 6t. 6<f. cloth. 
«• The$e * Pauagei* are eMteltent $peeimen$ of a Jlotring and agrtcabte stylet free from all 
pedantry. The author laya that no new facte are brought forward^ and no new irutht 
elicited. Thia i$ true to far at a well-read etudent of hittory it coneerued; but even he witl 
And a great charm in the telling. The notet, too, are valuable, at tun****"* of other ^eldi 
of hiatorv. or stores of pleasant knowledge get to be acquired bg the goung undent. The 
manner in which the author paraUeUt at ft were, ekaraeteriaties or tastes in men whoie coun- 
tries and careera were far remote, vet in the bent of whose mlnda there mat much reaemblanee, 
i$ one of the most recommendable things in the booh." ii7--i.i_ xt — 



Weekly News. 



TWINING.--ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 



A Theoretical and Practical Treatise ; comprising Esthetics in reference to Art— the Appli- 
- -■ •Observatii " .--... 



„ 'tics in reference to Art— tne Appli 

cat'ion'of Rules to Painting— and General O'bservations on Perspective. By H. Twining, Esc 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21«. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, .MANUFACTURES, AND MINES: 

Containiuff a clear Exposition of their Principlea and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F R S. M7G.8.M.A.S. Lond. . M. Acad. N.S. PhiUd. ; S. Ph. Soc. Nl Germ. HanoT.} Mullii, 
etc.'etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,340 Woodcuts S0«. cloth. 
By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENTOF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 8d Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, in 1&42 and 1843. Bv Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German bv H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 3S«. cLuth. 
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WALPORD (J. E.}— THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Dlrecnon of the Lords CommUBlonen of Her Majesty** Treatury, and pab- 
Ushed ander the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majeatr'a Customs ; irith Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Migesty's Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8to. lOt. 6rf. cloth. 

WALKER.-ELEMENTA LITURCiCA ; 

Or»«he Churchman's Primer, for the Scholastic Study of the Book of Common Prayer. Bv 
G. A. Walker, A.M.» of Christ Collere, Cambridge. New Edition, entirely rearraniped and 
considerably enlarged. Feap. 8to. £. M. cloth. 

WALKER (OEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising 1,000 Games actnallr Played during the lact Half Century j presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and BrilUant Specimens of Chess Skill in ererr stage of the Game, 
and forming an Encycloptedia of Reference. By George Walker. 8to. 10s. 6a. sewed. 

WARDLAW.— DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the Unity ofGod.and the Trinity of Persons intbe Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement,— the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Waidlaw,D.D. New Edition. 8to.15«: cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of <' Wanderings in South 
America.** With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New Editions. 
2 vols, foolscap 8to. 14«. 64. cloth. 

•«• Separately— Vol. I. (First Series;, St.; Vol. II. (Second Series), 6t, 6<f. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping | ss. 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warmiiw, Ventilating, and 
Liehtinir them— A Description of the various Articles of Fumitare, with the Nature of their 
HateriiOs— Duties of Serrants, etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, P.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
by the late Mn. Parkes. New Edition. 8ro. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, fiOt. cloth. 

WE8TWOOD(J.O.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF INSECTS S founded on the Natural Habits and comparative Organisation of 
the different Families. By J. O. Westwood, F. L. S. etc. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 2). 7«. cloth. 

WILBERFORCB (W.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIUNC 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P.fte the County of York. New Editions. 8vo.8s. boards. 12mo. 4«. 6if. cloth. 

WILSON.-THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND DESCRIBED, 

In an Extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research and the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. Bt John Wilson, D.D. F.R.S. 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc. 2vols.8vo. 
with Maps and numerous Illttstratlons, 1/. I6«. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY)— SO MUCH OF THE DIARY OF LADY WIL»- 
LOUGHBY as relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period of the 
reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 166S) . 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Dtarf refers. New 
Editions. ParU Land II. Square foolscap 8vo. 8«. each, boards ; or 18s. each, bound in 
morocco, ftjp Hafdag. 

WOOD.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance 
on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Memb.Inst. Civ. Eng. etc. 
Sd Edition. 8ro. with Plates and Woodcuts, Sit. M. cloth. 

WOODCOCK.— SCRIPTURE LANDS: 

Being a Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. Woodcock, St. Agnes, Nassau, 

New Providence. With 4 coloured Plates. Post Svo. 10«. M, cloth. 
** Th0 mutkor it a trme pilrrim in BpMt.— treading the land* «/ the Bible with the reverence 
due to *Holf ground.* //it etwle i» plea9ltig^—hi$ deierlptione nieelff vorded,—ond M« 
eritieism, when he ventures on <f, toMiid and intelligent . . . The volume beams with knou- 
ledge of ooth the v/ord and spirit of Scripture.'* Britannia. 

ZUMPT— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE- 

By C. O. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Edition. Svo. 14t. cloth. 

[October 1, 1849. 
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